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Mary Abebe @ Patricia Abels ¢ Charles Adams @ Lois Adams @ Diana Adkins © Robert Adkisson ¢ Glennys Aguirre e Raymond Aguirre © Thomas Aguirre e Jeffrey Ahl 
Ronald Ah] e Lavonne Ahrens @ Lona Ahrens e Marcelene Ahrens © Ronald Ahrens ¢ Douglas Aksamit e Rickey Aksamit © Verletta Alexander @ Kathleen Allely e Denise 


Allen @ Elsie Allen ¢ Robert Allen e Anna Allison e Larry Allison e Jerry Althouse e Antha Amend e@ Berna Anderson @ Bonnie Anderson e Cynthia Anderson ¢ Donna 


Anderson @ Edna Anderson @ James Anderson @ Janet Anderson @ LaVerne Anderson @ Mary Anderson @ Paul 
Anderson @ Ramona Anderson e Weston Anderson © Robert January/February Ankersen @ Donald Antholz e Carmen Anthony e@ Lorene 
Anthony @ Richard Anthony e Janet Arkfeld e Stephanie Vol. 68, No. 1 Armitage @ David Armstrong e Nancy Arndt @ Robert Arndt 
Charles Arnold e Michael Arnold @ Terry Arthur e Glenn Artz 1986 Florence Arvanette @ Floyd Arvanette e@ William Ashburn 
Roxanna Ashman @ Arleen Ashworth e Scott Auxier e Adeline Axt @ Gary Babcock e Lyonal Bacon e Robert Bade e Kathryn 
Baehr @e Lavonna Baehre Adnan Bahsoun ®@ Bert Baird © Greg Baker @ Laura Baker e Linda Baker e Pamela Baker @ Venus 
Baker @ Amy Ball e Ethel Ball @ Glenn Ball e Luann Ball John Bandars @ Alan Banks e John Barber e Jeff Barnes 
Ernest Barney @ June Barney @ Denise Barr © James Barr Marvin Barry e Rita Bartek e James Bartels e Walter Bartels 
Carol Barton @ James Bartunek ¢ Pamela Basler e@ John Bassett @ Betty Bassinger @ Christie Bassinger @ Kimberly 
Bassinger @ Joni Bates © Roger Bates e Mary Baty e Bonnie Bauer @ James Bauer @ Richard Bauer e Gary Baum @ Martha 
Baumgart e@ David Baxter e Donald Baxter @ Laurie Baxter Susan Beach ¢@ Walter Beasley @ Verissa Beatty @ Kelly 
Beccard @ Ronald Beck e¢ Kari Beckenhauer @ Elvena Beech Sue Behrens @ Michael Behrns @ Diane Bell @ Douglas Bell 
Elaine Bell e Michael Bell e Gregory Benes © Christie Bennett Dennis Bennett @¢ John Bennett ¢ Lynne Benson @ Peggy 
Berlowitz @ Phyllis Bernt e Jim Beyer @ Robert Biel e Charles Biggs @ William Birdsley e David Birkel e Gordon Bitting 
Pamela Black e Cathrine Blair e Diane Blazek e Magdylen Blazek e Ray Bleich @ Sharon Bliemeister @ Shirley Blocher 
Arlene Blum @ Doris Blum @ Linda Blythe e Velma Bock e Jacqueline Boden @ Marjorie Boerner @ Mary Boerner e Albin Bohaty @ James Bohl e Philip Bohl e Roberta Bohl 
Daniel Bohling e Laveda Bohling e@ Barbara Bomberger Published for employees Carol Bomberger @ Flossie Bonnell e Kathy Boone e Howard 
Borcher @ Steven Borders @ Starlet Borecky @ Adeline Born and retirees of Donald Born e Gerald Bosak e Patricia Bosak @ George 


Bossung @ James Bostic @ Sherry Bostic @ Karla Bouc Charles Bouse © Thomas Boyd e Diane Bradley @ Karen 
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Bredwell e James Brendle e Evelyn Brennfoerder @ Terry Brennfoerder ¢ Brenda Brewer e John Brey @ Jack Briggs 


Brandt @ Sandra Brannen @ Douglas Brannin @ Neil Brauch Luetta Braun e Mary Bray e Sally Bredendsteiner @ Chere 

Esther Brinckerhoff e Elliott Brinkman e Norma Brinkman @ Robert Brinton ¢ Betty Brown e Cynthia Brown e Diane Brown e Jeffrey Brown @ Lowell Brown e Ronie 
Brown @ Tommy Brown e Joseph Bruce e Patricia Bruggeman ¢ Roger Bruner @ Ruby Bruner e Donald Brunk e Cheri Bryan e James Bryant e Dennis Brydl e Nancy Buck 
Sondra Buehler ¢ Robert Buller e Thomas Bullock ¢ Roger Buman @ Dorothy Burch e Donnie Burcham e Bruce Burgess ¢ Sharon Burling e Donna Burnett e John Burns 
Mildred Busick e Harold E. Butler e Harold K. Butler ¢ Mark Butler e Marilyn Buttell e Kenneth Byrne e Daniel Caldwell e Jack Caldwell-e Gail Callaghan e Roslyn 
Canada @ Robert Cardwell ¢ Carol Carlson e Patrick Carlson e Mary Carnes @ Elaine Carpenter ¢ Joseph Carr e Richard Carr ¢ Denise Carstensen @ Rodney Cassner e Kyle 
Cease @ Randall Cecrle © Ruth Cejka e Reza Chaichi e Jeffrey Chambers @ Bruce Chapman @ Richard Chapp e Jerry Chenoweth e Joe Chism e Mary Christensen e Larry 
Chubb e@ Barbra Churchill e Marvin Churchill ¢ Paula Churchill ¢ Judith Churchwell ¢ Norma Clancy e Patricia Clancy ¢ Debra Clark e Dorothy Clark e Robert Clark 
Roger Clark ¢ Dean Clark e Charles Clauss e Gary Clifford e Kenneth Clinefelter © Kevin Clinefelter e Nella Clinefelter e Walter Clymer e Alfred Cochran @ Robert Cockle 
Delmar Coe e Debra Cohn e Donald Cole e Jacqueline Colton ¢ Randall Colton e Ross Colton ¢e Joan Comiskey e Jacqueline Condon e Richard Confer ¢ Laurence Connealy 
° Frank Connett @ Craig Connolly ¢ Charles Connors @ James Cook ¢ Lawrence Cook @ Charlie Cooper e Peggy Cooper e Jerrold Copley ¢ Rosann Corey @ Linda Corning 
Mary Cotner @ Donald Cotton e Ronald Cotton @ Bonnie Coulter ¢ William Coulter ¢ Sherry Covalt ¢ Floyd Cox e Lloyd Cox e Jimmy Craig ¢ Mary Craig ¢ Edmond 
Creamer @ David Crecelius ¢ Donna Crecelius @ Connie Croghan @ Paul Crozier ¢ James Cruickshank e Devlynn Cruikshank e Karen Crumb e Donald Crunk e Barbara 
Cudaback e James Culver e Robert Culver e Kelly Cummings @ Paul Cummins @ Robert Cummins e Pear] Curry ¢ Thomas Curry e Reid Curtis e Keith Cuzzupe e Beverly 
Dack e John Dageford e Terri Dageford e Douglas Daharsh e Virginia Danczak ® Charles Daniels e Teresa Daniels e Harry Daniels ¢ Kenneth Darby e Clara Darnell 
Daniel Davis © Dolores Davis e Larry Davis © Phyllis Day e Jacqueline Dearmont @ Alfred Debacker e¢ Barbara DeBoer ¢ Linda Decker @ Stanley Dedrickson ¢ Norma 
DeJung e Carol Delp e Docia Dennis @ Lori Densberger @ Diane Dermann @ Steve Devoe ¢ Calvin DeVore ¢ Paulette DeWitt e Kenneth Dill e Margaret Dillaplain e Peggy 
Dillon © Debra Dillow © James Dilworth e David Dirksen e Jerry Dittmer e Wayne Divis @ Ronald Divoky ¢ Jean Dockhorn e Debra Docter e Merle Doehling @ William 
Doeschot ¢ Terese Dolezal © Garwood Donnelson @ Gary Doolittle ¢ Ivan Doran ® Duane Dorman e Selma Dougherty ¢ Susan Douglass e Harold Dovel ¢ Kevin Dowd 
Byron Dowding @ Barbara Dowse e Warren Drake e Wilma Drake @ Gerald Drullinger e Terry Duba e Donald Duer e Welden Duer e Wyman Dughman e Eva Dukich 
Stanley Dulinski e Cindy Dull e Chery! Dunbar e Wayne Duncan e Elva Dunn @ Lenora Durante ¢ Arnold Durr e Kathy Dvorak e Robert Dye e William Dye e Blaine Dyer 
Robert Dygert @ Debra Eacret e Joe Eacret @ Lavern Earnest @ Betty Eaton e Dan Eaton e Elizabeth Eckles @ William Eckles ¢ Stephen Edie e Eva Edman e Roy Edmonds 
Pamala Edstrom e Bill Edwards e Dianne Effle e James Effle ¢ Jimmie Ehlers @ Paul Ehlers ¢ Roger Ehrlich e Sandra Ehrlich e Bonnie Einspahr e Donald Eis @ Linda Eis 
Donald EKisenbarth e Paul Eisenbarth e Paul Kisenbarth Jr e Timothy Eklund @ Joleen Ekstein ¢ Barbara Elam e Ronald Elledge e Robert Elliott e Lester Ellis ¢ Richard 
Ellis e Robert Ellis e Mary Emanuel e Dorothy Emmerich e Martha kms @ Nancy Engel e Denny English e Peggy Erickson e Stephen Erickson e Mary Erion @ Lonnie 
Esquivel © Debbie Ethridge e Juanita Ettleman e Jimmy Evans @ Stephen Evans @ John Evasco e Dorothy Everett e Margaret Everett e Ricke Fahrenbruch e Mark 
Fairchild @ Linda Farahani e Alan Farmer © Gilbert Farnsworth @ Richard Farnsworth e Connie Farrell ¢ John Fech @ Darrell Fiero ¢ Stephen Fiero e Wendy Fiero 
William Fifer e Donna Filbert © Gerald Filbert ¢ Phyllis Filbert @ Norbert Finke ¢ Richard Fischer e Wilma Fish e Diana Fisher e Richard Fisher e Roger Fisher @ Patricia 
Fitzgibbon @ Cheryl Fitzgibbons ® Carlyle Fitzke e Norma Fleisher @ Helen Fhege @ Alice Flowers @ Robert Flowers ¢ Kathleen Floyd @ Colleen Flynn e Charles Foley @ Noel 
Folkers @ Jeffrey Folts e Ronald Foltz e Harriet Foote e Michael Foote @ Carol Forbes ¢ Tracy Forsgren © Kathleen Fortner ¢ Ruth Fosler e Nancy Frankforter ¢ Bridget 

Franson @ Donald Franzen e Inda Frasier @ Linda Frede e Jake Frickel ¢ Janet Friesen © Thomas Fuller ¢ Shelley Fulton e Larry Fultz e Houghton Furr ¢ Richard Gable 

Robin Gade e James Gake @ Wallace Gake e Thomas Gant ® Lonny Ganzel@ John Gapp @ Cheryl Garday e Rita Gardner e Jerald Garrison ¢ Robert Garver @ Robert Garver II 

Alvin Gaylore Alice Gee e Margaret Gehling e James Geist @ Barbara Genrich e Robert Genrich @ Peter Gensheimer @ Gary Gergen @ Leland Gerner @ Harvey Gesch e Steve 


Gesch ® Diane Giebelhaus © Linda Giebelhaus @ Sandra (neck ¢ 


David Gies e Craig Gifford e EM lo CeCe Annual Re ort Denise Gilbert @ Jacqueline 
(ulbert @ Gary Gilliland @ J.inda [D Gillispie e@ Timothy Gillispie 

Michael Gittins © Marcia Glebe @ Lori Goa e@ Ila Gochenour @ Abhay Gokhale @ Alaka Gokhale @ Barbara Goodwin e Mary Goracke e Carol Gordon e (Ch arlene 
Gorynski @ Steven Gossard e John Gottner @ James A. Grabowski @ James L. Grabowski e@ Kenneth Graham e Debra Grant e@ Ronald Graphenteen e@ Ruby 
Grasmick @ LaDonna Grass @ Anita Gray @ Joe Gray @ Sharon Gray @ David Crreen © Ramon Grreen @ Robert Green @ Tracey Green e Martha Gregg @ Mary Gress e Douglas 
Griffin @ kdna Griffin @ John Griffith @ Patricia Griffith @ Michael Grimes @ Kerry Crossman @ Jayme Grruber @ Shirley Gruber @ Paul Gruidel e Mila Guenther @ Susan 
Guerrero ® John Guilkey @ Mare Gustafsv.. @ Victoria Haberman @ Linda Hackbarth © Merri Hackbarth © Don Hagemoser e Clifford Hagen e Greg Hager e Gale Hager, Jr 


Lowell Haith @ Carol Hale e Larry Hale @ Ruth Hale e iane Hall e Mary Hall e Bradley Halsted ¢ Rod Halsted e Robert Halvorsen ¢ Kathryn Hammer @ Brenda Hanau 
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COMMENTS 


In a departure from the usual photo- 
graph, this issue’s front cover features 
each Lincoln Telephone Company 
employee—all 1,700 of you. The names 
on the cover of this issue of the LTT 
magazine were supplied to us by the 
payroll section and came from the 
January 10 payroll list. We had a lot of 
fun putting it together, although it was 
a proof-reader’s nightmare. At LT&T 
we have people with the same first and 
last name, people with the same first 
and last name and same middle initial, 
and one pair with the same first, mid- 
dle and last names. But we think we 
got you all on and your names spelled 
correctly. If we didn’t, call us at exten- 
sion 5608. If the mistake was ours, 
you'll get a free gift from Public Rela- 
tions. 

As the traditional telephone business 
evolves into a new, deregulated, com- 
petitive industry, the name of the game 
becomes “change or perish.”’ And 
change we have and will. A review of 
the year just past highlights some of 
those changes that occurred at LT&T 
in 1985. This annual report issue also 
details some of the changes to come in 
the months and years ahead. As 
LT&T’s management team struggles to 
predict marketplace needs and develop 
objectives that will put LT&T in a 
favorable market position, it becomes 
obvious that we will, all of us, see 
changes in the way we operate in 1986 
and beyond. And to reach those objec- 
tives will require each department and 
each division and each employee to 


work harder than they ever have in the 
past. 

Although the regulatory changes 
and growing competition will make it 
increasingly difficult to reach the com- 
pany’s financial goals, by putting 
those 1,700 shoulders to the wheel, it 


can be done. 
sg 
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One of the brightest technologies being used 
today, fiber optics transmit voice via rays of 
light. LT&T installed 164 miles of fiber optic 
cable in Lincoln and the territory during 1985. 
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The Year in Review 


LT&T’s Year in Review 


Ove $32 million in network 
improvements were placed in serv- 
ice by LT&T in 1985. This included 
the conversion to 13 computer-con- 
trolled digital switching systems, 
the installation of 164 miles of fiber 
optic cable and the beginning of the 
development of a network control 
center that will provide 24-hour 
computer surveillance of LT&T’s 
network. 


New computer-controlled, digital 
switches began serving customers 
in Benedict, Bradshaw, York, Exe- 
ter, Fairmont, Bellwood, Bruno, 
Octavia, Barneston, Liberty, Firth, 
Martell and the Lincoln exchanges 
with the 4385, 476, 477 prefixes. The 
new switches provide faster, more 
efficient handling of high volume 
telecommunications traffic and 
make specialized telephone services 
such as call forwarding, call wait- 
ing, speed calling, three-way calling 
and improved touch calling avail- 
able tomany more LT&T customers. 
By the end of 1985, 70% of LT&T’s 
customers were served by digital 
equipment. 


This improvement program will 
continue in 1986 with the conver- 
sion of 14 additional exchanges. In 
anticipation of these conversions, 
new central offices were erected 
in Dorchester, Elmwood, Firth, 
Friend, Union and Weeping Water 
and new buildings were begun in 
Lincoln at 7th & Fletcher, 84th and 
O and at Coddington and Arling- 
ton. By the early 1990’s, a com- 
pletely digital network will be in 
place in LT&T’s territory. 


Automatic Number Identifica- 
tion (ANI) became available in 23 
exchanges last year. 


The fiber optic network was ex- 
panded in 1985 with the installation 
of the first fiber optic cable outside 
the Lincoln area. Exchanges at 
Crete, Martell, Dorchester and 
Friend are now linked by fiber optic 
cable. In Lincoln, the fiber optic 
network begun in 1983, currently 
links all major exchanges in Lin- 
coln and is being expanded to con- 


nect major businesses, government 
centers and hospitals in the city. 


The new Subscriber Line Auto- 
matic Testing System (SLATS) 
went into operation in 1985 in the 
Lincoln area. The computerized test 
system performs periodic testing of 
subscriber lines, provides trouble 
reports and generates orders as 
needed. SLATS also shortens 
response time for customer-gener- 
ated trouble calls. 


A network control center also 
went into operation in 1985. When 
this center is fully operational it will 
increase the company’s ability to 
identify and analyze network main- 
tenance problems, compile traffic 
information, forecast circuit require- 
ments and coordinate switching sys- 
tems to make optimum use of 
LT&T’s network. In addition, by 
providing 24-hour surveillance of 
the network, service problems can 
be detected and resolved before cus- 
tomers are aware of them. 


LT&T also uses digital technology 
for the new wide area paging equiP- 
ment installed in 1985 in Lincoln, 
Seward, Crete and Milford. Wide 
area paging will allow customers t° 
use their paging service over 4 
larger geographical area. New pag” 
ers, which also use the digital net 
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work, provide numeric messages 
instead of voice or tone, offer silent 
paging and improved memory ca- 
pacity. In March 1985, LT&T moved 
outside its traditional territory by 
purchasing the mobile and paging 
systems in Kearney, Nebraska from 
General Telephone Company of the 
Midwest. Operation and mainte- 
nance of the system is coordinated 
through LT&T’s Hastings exchange. 


Reorganization 


In response to changing market- 
ing requirements, the LT&T and 
LinTel Systems marketing sections 
were consolidated into a single divi- 
Sion within the parent company. 
The new Lincoln Telecommunica- 
tions Marketing division will result 
in greater marketing efficiency and 
provide customers with the conven- 
lence of a single marketing contact. 
Both regulated and non-regulated 
products and services will be mar- 
keted by the new marketing group. 


As a part of the marketing reor- 
ganization, management of all 
LT&T data network services was 
centralized to better enable LT&T to 
Service customers’ data communi- 
Cations needs. The new data divi- 
Sion is responsible for all aspects of 
data communications, including 
System design, network services 
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Ron Graphenteen makes connections in the glass fiber optic cable being installed between 
Crete, Dorchester, Friend and Martell. The photo, used by courtesy of The Crete News, was 
taken during cabie installation at the corner of 13th and Ivy in Crete. 
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and PrairieLink®, LT'&T’s interex- 
change packet switching network. 
PrairieLink, which began operation 
a little over a year ago, is now avail- 
able in 17 cities in Nebraska. 


Reaching Out 


Changing regulations, competi- 
tion and a new approach to the rate 
structure for telephone services 
have required the company totakea 
more active role in communicating 
these changes to the customer. 


In anticipation of the new custo- 
mer bills, which will be appearing 
during the third quarter of 1986, 
LT&T conducted several focus 
group meetings for selected residen- 
tial and business customers. Cus- 
tomers were shown a proposed new 
bill and asked to evaluate it. Infor- 
mation gained from these meetings 
was used in developing the new bil- 
ling format. 


In 1985, residential and single- 
line business customers began pay- 
ing a $1 per month subscriber line 
charge. This charge, along with the 
$6 per month charge for large busi- 
ness customers that went into effect 
in 1984, is a part of the cost-based 
pricing policy which shifts some of 
the local service cost previously 
included in interstate long distance 
rates to local rate payers. The sub- 
scriber line charge for residential 
and single-line business customers 
is scheduled to increase to $2 per 
month in June 1986. 


Throughout the year the com- 
pany’s information program kept 
customers informed of these 
changes and the reasons for them. 


1985 marked another first in the 
company as LIT&T began utilizing 
telemarketing to promote the new 
special calling service features that 
became available as new exchanges 
were converted to digital equipment. 


Employee Changes 


The year saw a number of reloca- 
tions as the company sought to bet- 
ter utilize its space. Among the 
groups relocating in the past year 
were LinTel Systems, Network Con- 
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Classes such as this one for telemarketing helped achieve two of the company’s goals, increas- 
ing the market for new services and utilizing surplus employees. Observing a class taught by 
Karen Crumb are (left) DeLoyd Larsen, Customer Services Manager, Area, and James Ufftleman, 
Area Manager at York. Among the operators in the class are Laurie Herrunzie (left) and Venus 


Baker (right). 


trol, Corporate and Revenue Devel- 
opment, Centralized Toll Investiga- 
tion, Data Processing’s programmer 
training group, Disbursment Ac- 
counting, the Interexchange Carrier 
Service Center (ICSC) and the Car- 
rier Access Billing Systems (CABS) 
group. 

Deregulation and competition, as 
well as improved efficiency made 
possible by technology, have had 
their effect on LI'&T employees. 
During the past four years, early 
retirement incentive plans have 
resulted in a reduction of the work- 
force. At the end of 1985, there were 
1,623 employees compared to 1,672 
in 1984 and 2,092 in 1980, LT&T’s 
peak year of employment. 


The changing employee require- 
ments have created a unique situa- 
tion of surplus in Some areas and a 
growing need for new staff in others, 
primarily in data processing and ac- 
counting. The result has been new 
career opportunities for some em- 
ployees as the company has stepped 
up its program of retraining, shift- 
ing job assignments and temporar- 
ily assigning surplus employees to 
other work areas. 


Benefits 


A major benefit change during 
1985 was announced in December 


when LIT&T offered employees a 
third option to health care by 
adding HMO Nebraska to its list of 
health care plans. Effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1986, HMO Nebraska health 
care coverage became available to 
Lincoln employees only. 


For employees selecting this 
option, the company will pay the 
same dollar amount toward the 
HMO Nebraska premium as it cur- 
rently pays for Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield or HealthAmerica coverage. 


What’s Ahead 


Looking ahead, 1986 does not 
appear to be any less challenging 
than 1985. Given the potential of 
bypass, the removal of terminal 
equipment from LT&T’s rate base 
and the sluggish farm economy, 
LT&T employees have their work 
cut out for them. The company will 
rely on the following defenses 
against these business threats. The 
timely implementation of equal ac- 
cess and related tariffs; being cost- 
efficient so as to discourage bypass; 
a trained and motivated workforce, 
and strong public relations pro- 
grams and aggressive marketing. 
Important too, are the timely 
deployment of advanced technology 
and the continuing search for new 


continued— 


applications of that technology to 
meet customer needs. In 1986 the 
company will aggressively continue 
the process of charting the goals 


and strategies that will make the 
difference in LT&T’s long term 


future. Finding ways to increase 
revenues, cut costs, improve effi- 
ciency and discover the best ways to 
innovate and do the jobs that need 
to be done is a challenge that all 
employees will share in the coming 
months. 


Goals To Be Reached 


The principal goal of LT&T is to 
increase the value of LinTelcom 
stock to shareholders. For LT&T 
this means increasing local and 
access revenues. 


An increase in local revenues will 
also be determined, in a large meas- 
ure, by LT &T’s ability to 1) meet the 
growing telecommunications needs 
of local customers at reasonable pri- 
ces 2) continue to be perceived as the 
preferred provider of full service tel- 
ecommunications 3) add value to ex- 
isting products and 4) search out 
and develop new ways in which 
modern technology can be used to 
increase revenues. Specific objec- 
tives for reaching these goals 
include: 


Equal Access—A great deal of ef- 
fort from all departments will be di- 
rected toward implementing equal 
access during the fourth quarter of 
1986. With the conversion of 67 
exchanges during 1986 and 1987 
about 85% of LT&T’s access lines 
will offer equal access to all long dis- 
tance companies operating within 
the LT&T territory. Lincoln, Hast- 
ings and several smaller exchanges 
will be the first to be converted in 
November 1986. Prior to the conver- 
sion to equal access, customers will 
be asked to select their long distance 
company by ballot. Phase II of the 
equal access converison will begin 
in 1988 and extend through the 
early 1990s when the remaining 
electromechanical switches are 
converted to electronic equipmient. 
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During its second year of operation PrairieLink, LT&T’s interexchange packet switching net- 
work, extended service to 17 cities in Nebraska. Data communications manager Curt Norland 
(left) visits with data technician Bryan Slick (center) and Mike Horner, project assistant (right). 


Network Improvements—Con- 
tinuation of network improvements, 
including the conversion of 14 addi- 
tional central dial offices to elec- 
tronic switching. 


—Developing the Lincoln fiber 
optic network so that it will meet the 
high speed data needs of Lincoln 
business, governmental and educa- 
tional customers. 


Marketing—A continued mar- 
keting effort to promote network 
services, including touch calling 
and the custom calling services, for- 
eign exchange, private line and 
deregulated lease. 


—Expansion of Data Communi- 
cations capabilities of the Prairie- 
Link network and enlargement of 
the customer base for these services. 


—The formation of a new unit, 
Interexchange Marketing, to enable 


LIT'&T to explore new ways to utilize 
LT&T’s existing plant equipment 
and market local exchange services 
such as operator services to long dis- 
tance companies. 


Pricing Changes—Restructur- 
ing of pricing will also play an im- 
portant role in increasing revenues 
during the coming year. A second 
subscriber line charge, ordered by 
the FCC, will take effect in 1986 and 
continue the shift of costs away 
from long distance and onto local 
service. Other pricing changes that 
will be either considered, or go into 
effect, during the coming year 
include: 


—A new tariff being developed for 
long distance companies using 
LT&T’s local switching facilities to 
go into effect as equal access 
becomes available. 
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—A rate case, filed late in 1985, 
will, if approved, provide necessary 
revenues which will bring the com- 
pany closer to the rate of return 
allowed by the Public Service Com- 
mission. 


—Attention will be focused on 
ways to keep prices competitive to 
discourage bypass, while still keep- 
ing them at a profitable level. 


—A continued search for new 
business and service opportunities, 
including: cellular mobile radio; 
meter reading and load manage- 
ment; educational high speed insti- 
tutional networks; and investiga- 
tion of Integrated Service Digital 
Networks (FSDN) application and 
the potential value that this tech- 
nology could have for LT&T. 


Cost containment—A continu- 
ing effort to contain costs and 
increase productivity will be 
instrumental in helping the com- 
pany stay price competitive. 


Outlook Optimistic 


In spite of poor economic condi- 
tions in rural southeast Nebraska, 
LT&T has continued its commit- 
ment to the area and plans to invest 
an estimated $35 million for capital 
improvements in 1986. In addition, 
the company has offered its resour- 
ces in market research, business 
development and financial analysis 
to community leaders throughout 
the territory to help explore new 
business opportunities for those 
locations. 


“Our company’s success is so 
closely tied to the health of these 
communities we serve that we are 
ready to take direct action to foster 
greater economic growth in these 
areas,” said LT&T President, James 
E.. Geist. 


Challenges Ahead 


Although it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for the company to 


reach its financial goals as a result 
of regulatory changes and present 
economic conditions, LT&T is in a 
strong position to meet these chal- 
lenges by virtue of the company’s 
excellent in-place network and con- 
tinual upgrading of that network. 
Another important factor in LT&T’s 
ability to meet the changing environ- 
ment is its experienced workforce. 
Accomplishing the company’s objec- 
tions will require a greater than ever 
dedication from each employee. But 
with that dedication and the com- 
pany’s established reputation as a 
quality provider of telecommunica- 
tions services, those objections can 


be reached. @) 


New central oftice buildings were erected at 7th and Fletcher in northwest Lincoln, and Coddington and Arlington in southwest Lincoln during 1985. 
New switching systems will be cut into service in both buildings in 1986. 
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Sashes as a customer of LT&T 
you have chosen to use one of the 
new, alternate long distance com- 
panies to place your long distance 
calls outside of LT&T’s operating 
area. In order to place a long dis- 
tance call, you must first dial a 7- 
digit local number to reach the long 
distance carrier. Next, you dial 


mi 


your 6-digit billing code. Then you 


® 
dial the 3-digit area code, and 
finally, the 7-digit number of the 
party you are calling. In all, you’ve 
dialed 23 numbers to place your 
call. In comparison you would have 
had to dial only a 1-digit access 
code, the 3-digit area code (if 
needed) and the 7-digit number of 


the party you are calling, a total of 
11 digits, to place your call in the 


more traditional manner. 


Access To Network Unequal 


“It’s not fair to make us dial all 
those extra numbers just because 
we chose another long distance 
company,” claim customers. 
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“It’s unfair competition,” claim 
the other long distance companies. 


“Tt’s not offering the consumer a 
true choice, when the services are 
not equal,” claims the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (FCC). 


And so, equal access came into 
being. 


Equal Access Broadens Choice 


Basically, equal access means 
making it possible for all customers 
who use long distance service to ac- 
cess their preferred long distance 
company on an equal basis with 
other long distance companies, in- 
cluding AT&T. Equal access also 
provides a means of giving custo- 
mers a choice in selecting their long 
distance company. And the imple- 
mentation of equal access brings to 
the industry the competition that 
the FCC has determined is in the 
best interest of the consumer. 


That’s the reason that the FCC 
has ordered all Bell Operating 
Companies to implement equal 
access by the end of 1986. Although 
the FCC order does not apply to 
independent telephone companies, 
many of the independent telephone 
companies, including LT&T, will 
begin implementing equal access 
as soon as feasible. 


For LT&T, the initial implemen- 
tation of equal access has been 
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scheduled for the fourth quarter of 
1986 and the company will be 
spending an estimated $1.5 million 
to bring equal access to customers 
in Lincoln, Hastings, and those 
communities operating as satel- 
lites of the Lincoln and Hastings 
exchanges. 


Equal Access Will Benefit 
LT&T, Customers and Carriers 


“Even though the investment is 
considerable, it is a sound business 
decision to implement Equal 
Access as soon as possible,”’ 
according to Frank Hilsabeck, Vice 
President-Corporate and Revenue 
Development. ‘‘In today’s competi- 
tive climate, any long distance 
company is a potential customer 
and we do not want to lose these 
customers because we cannot pro- 
vide them the same service that we 
are now providing. If we are unable 
to offer all long distance companies 
the same access services, they 
could decide to by-pass our local 
network altogether, decreasing our 
long distance revenues and ulti- 
mately increasing local rates for 
those customers remaining on our 
network. In addition, long distance 
companies other than AT&T are 
currently paying lower access 
charges than AT&T for access to 
the local network. When access 
service becomes equal, all long dis- 
tance companies using our network 
will pay the same access charge.” 


“Indications are that when ac- 
cess to the local line is equal for all 
long distance carriers, competition 
between those carriers will result in 
lowered long distance rates. And 
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that, in the long run, will benefit 
our local network customers.”’ 


Implementation of equal access 
requires that the local telephone 
company’s switching system have 
the ability to automatically iden- 
tify the local calling number and 
the long distance company desired 
when a long distance call is placed. 
The installation of digital switches 
in Hastings and Lincoln during the 
past two years has given LT&T the 
technology to implement equal ac- 
cess and it is in those two commun- 
ities that the first customers will be 
receiving this improved service. 


Many Departments Involved 


There is a great deal more in- 
volved in implementing equal ac- 
cess than just the equipment con- 
version, however, and almost every 
department in the company will be 
involved in preparing for equal 
access. 


e Customer Services will be re- 
quired to develop new business 
office procedures, test new switch 
software prior to the cutover to 
equal access, coordinate prepara- 
tion of new customer bills, educate 
the customers about equal access 
and, along with Marketing, super- 
vise the balloting of customers, 
tabulate the results and program 
each customer’s chosen long dis- 
tance company into the switch and 
update the customers’ records. 


e Carrier Marketing in the Plan- 
ning section is working with the 
many long distance customers who 
are potential users of LT&T’s oper- 


services to determine their wants 
and needs. 


e Equipment engineering is re- 
sponsible for updating switches 
and software to handle the required 
changes. 


e Traffic, transmission and protec- 
tion and equipment engineering as 
well as toll equipment sections will 
all be involved in processing the 
circuit orders necessary to connect 
long distance companies’ facilities 
to LT'&T’s equal access offices. 


e The Interexchange Carrier Serv- 
ice Center (ICSC), a group organ- 
ized after divestiture to bill AT&T 
and other interconnecting long dis- 
tance companies, is busy preparing 
new ordering and billing proced- 
ures and Revenue Requirements 
people are working on new rates 
and tariffs for use of our local net- 
works. 


e Revenue Accounting is working 
with Customer Services and Data 
Processing to develop a new cus- 
tomer bill that will provide for more 
detailed listing of local, long dis- 
tance and other services. 


e LT&T’s Public Relations unit 
will be joining with Customer Serv- 
ices in releasing information to the 
public about equal access and how 
it will affect the customer as well 
as helping customers understand 
their role in selecting their pre- 
ferred long distance company. 
That group will also be putting 
forth a major effort to keep em- 
ployees informed of the process as 
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equal access preparations con- 
tinue. 


In all, itis estimated that over 25 
person years will be expended in 
implementing equal access in the 
Lincoln and Hastings areas. 


Although the actual cutover to 
equal access will not occur until 
approximately November 15, there 
are several other important target 
dates relating to assigning long 
distance companies to customers. 
Beginning in July, customers will 
receive with their telephone bills, 
letters that will prepare them for 
equal access. In August, customers 
will begin receiving the actual bal- 
lots that will allow them to select 
their long distance company. The 
ballot will carry the names of all 
long distance companies which 
have indicated that they would like 
to participate in the equal access 
plan within the LIT&T territory. 
Customers will be requested to 
return their ballots within 30 days. 


Ballots will be compiled and cus- 
tomers assigned the long distance 
company of their choice. Those 
making no selection of a long dis- 
tance company will be assigned to 
participating long distance com- 
panies based on the percentages of 
customers who selected a specific 
company on the initial ballot. For 
example, if 30 percent of LT&T’s 
Lincoln/Hastings customers se- 
lected the ABC long distance com- 
pany and 10 percent selected the 
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Employees not directly involved 
in implementing equal access will 
still play an important role in the 
smooth transition to this new 


e LT&T will not reeommend any 
specific company. The choice is up 
to the customer. Customers should 
be advised to gather as many facts 
about the long distance companies 
as they can, then decide which one 
they want to business with. 


(All long distance companies 
operating within the LT&T terri- 
tory are valued customers and it 
makes no financial difference to 
LT&T which long distance com- 
pany a customer chooses.) 


e If customers don’t designate a 
long distance company when ini- 
tially balloted, they will be allo- 
cated to a long distance company 
on the basis of the percentage of 
customers who presubscribed on 
the first ballot. 


(This applies to the time of the 
company’s conversion to equal 
access. Customers installing new 
service after that date will select 
their long distance carrier at the 
time that service is ordered.) 


e LT&T encourages customers to 
select a long distance company on 
the first ballot because it assures 
the customers of being assigned to 


XYZ long distance company, then 
30 percent of all customers not 
making a choice would be as- 
signed to the ABC company and 10 
percent to the XYZ company. 


After the ballots are returned, 
they will be compiled and the long 
distance company assignments 
made, either by customer choice or 
random assignment. At a later date 
a second letter and ballot will be 
mailed to those who did not vote the 
first time. This letter will show cus- 
tomers their assigned long distance 


approach to long distance service. 
Both on and off the job, you may be 
getting questions from LIT&T cus- 
tomers. Among the things you 
should remember: 


the company of their choice, rather 
than an arbitrary allocation. 


(First ballot selection saves time 
for customers, prevents possible 
delays or confusion associated 
with changing long distance com- 
panies after the second ballot is 
received and saves LT&T the time 
and expense associated with the 
additional balloting step.) 


e As atelephone user, you, too are 
a customer of LT&T and will be 
required to designate your long 
distance carrier. It makes sense 
to make your choice on the first 
ballot. 


e Equal access in 1986 will affect 
only those customers in Lincoln, 
Hastings, Cortland, Firth, Hal- 
lam, Hansen, Harvard, Kennesaw, 
Lincoln Air Park West, Martell, 
Raymond and Valparaiso. 


i ————— 


e As an employee and a represen- 
tative of LT&T it is very important 
that you remember that long dis- 
tance calls within the LT&T terri- 
tory will still be handled by LT&T. 
This process of selecting a long dis- 
tance company is applicable only 
for long distance calls which are 
placed outside our territory. 


company. If customers wish to 
make a change on the second ballot, 
they may do so at this time with no 
additional charge. Future custo- 
mers will select their long distance 
company atthe time they order their 
telephone service. 


Equal access in Lincoln and Hast- 
ings will involve approximately 
118,000 access lines, according to 
Merv ‘Troester, Planning. Troester 
who heads LIT&T’s equal access 
task force, has been working for 
nearly 12 months on the project. 
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The Help Team 
Supports New 
Computer Users 


Uniire today’s computer-literate 
children, those of us who are older 
may experience some trauma the 
first time we sit down to face a com- 
puter. Thanks to LT&T’s Informa- 
tion Center, however, help is avail- 
able for those employees using 
computers for the first time. 

The information center concept is 
a relatively new and exciting con- 
cept in data processing. Many 
larger companies have a consider- 


able backlog of major development 
projects which take a complete com- 
mitment of data processing re- 
sources. Managers and employees 
have difficulty getting their smaller 
report and information requests 
scheduled and completed. The pur- 
pose of the information center is to 
provide the tools and training 
needed so that authorized em- 
ployees can access information 
themselves without the direct in- 
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The information Center staff (from left) Mary Reager, Diane Henderson and Dewey Rupert. 
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INFORMATION 
CENTER 


volvement of the data processing 
department. 

LT&T’s Information Center, or- 
ganized in 1981, offers professional 
support for those employees 
throughout the company who use 
computers. This support extends to 
both large computers and the in- 
creasing number of small, or per- 
sonal computers, being introduced 
into the company. 

“We were one of the first com- 
panies in Lincoln to use the concept 
of an integrated information center 
to bring computer power to the end 
user,” explains Mary Reager, Infor- 
mation Center Analyst. 

The Information Center selects 
products which a non-technical per- 
son can easily learn and utilize to 
create their own reports and retrieve 
their own information. The Infor- 
mation Center staff further assists 
with education classes and “hot- 
line” phone support to answer ques- 
tions when users run into problems. 

Training provided by the Informa- 
tion Center consists of classes held 
at the Center, self-paced instruction 
sets, video demonstrations and 
course books for terminal exercises. 
In addition, the Center periodically 
conducts User Meetings and also 
stocks a reference center and makes 
available current literature on pro- 
ducts and their applications. 

From the original “center” consist- 
ing of one person, Karen Brandt, 
and a handful of users, the Informa- 
tion Center now has a staff of four 
people who support the efforts of 
over 150 users. Stephanie Armitage 

is the Information Center Co-ordi- 
nator and the staff includes Mary 
Reager, Dewey Rupert and Diane 
Henderson. 
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Erman (Bud) Wheatcraft, Crete area manager, views fiber optic cable similar to that installed 
between Crete, Friend and Dorchester prior to the cutover of new switching systems in all three 


Communities. (Photo courtesy of Crete News) 


Cutover Brings Modern Technology 
To Crete, Dorchester, Friend 


IN aaa two months ahead of 
schedule, new offices cut smoothly 
into service at Crete, Dorchester 
and Friend in the early morning 
hours of Feb. 1. Included in the $2.5 
million project were a new 3,320 
line Northern Telcom DMS-1I¢ 
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switching system for Crete and new 
switches, as well as new central 
dial offices to house them, at Dor- 
chester and Friend. 


The cutover also linked Crete and 
Dorchester to Lincoln by a fiber 


optic cable system. The approxi- 
mately 160 miles of fiber optic cable 
installed last summer between 
Crete, Dorchester, Martell and Lin- 
coln is the first fiber optic system 
installed by LT'&T outside the Lin- 
coln area. The cost of the new fiber 
optic system was over $1 million. 


Originally scheduled to cut into 
service April 1, installation of the 
new switch went so smoothly that it 
was completed by late January and 
the decision was made to cut the 
switch into service at the earlier 
date. 


The DMS-10 switch installed in 
Crete is the same type of switch used 
by LT&T in a number of central of- 
fices over the past several years and 
familiarity with the equipment has 
resulted in relatively trouble-free 
installation in recent cutovers. 


Months before the actual cutover, 
LT&T’s installers were at work at all 
three central dial offices pre-wiring 
the 3,780 subscriber lines to the new 
switch. On the night of the actual 
cutover, all that remained was to cut 
the wires from the old system, a 
procedure requiring only a few min- 
utes, and a routine check of lines to 
clear any trouble. A Northern Tel- 
com installer who arrived in Crete to 
observe the cutover, commented 
that it was the “neatest, tidiest”’ 
installation that he had ever seen. 


At Crete, the new system, which is 
considerably smaller than the old 
electromechanical switch installed 
in 1965, was located alongside the 
old switch. Removal of the old 
switch will leave room for any 
expansion required to cover growth 
well into the future. The Crete cen- 
tral dial office currently serves 2,700 
subscribers. 


Dorchester and Friend will each 
operate as satellite offices off of the 
Crete switch with both local and 
long distance calls routed through 
the larger switch at Crete. Both 
switches also have local stand-alone 
capacity and in the event that either 
office is put out of service to Crete, 
local calls can be handled through 
the local central dial office. There 
are 410 customers served through 
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the Dorchester central dial office 


and 690 customers served through 
the Friend CDO. 


New, textured block central office 
buildings were erected at both Dor- 
chester and Friend to house the new 
switches. At Dorchester, the new 
CDO replaces a structure builtin the 
1960s. While not much larger than 
the wooden building it replaced, the 
new structure is built of concrete 
and insulated to maintain the con- 
trolled humidity and temperature 
required by digital switching 
equipment. 


Construction of a central dial 
office at Friend enabled the com- 
pany to move the switching office 
from leased quarters in the bank 
building. The new building is 
directly across from the bank. 


The new digital telephone equip- 
ment in Crete, Dorchester and 
Friend will provide customers with 
faster, more efficient service and 
custom calling features. The addi- 
tion of the fiber optics network, 
which provides greater capacity 
and improved transmission quality, 
will enable the company to provide 
improved data transmission and 
other special services. According to 
Bud Wheatcraft, area manager at 
Crete, these network improvements 
are important to the area’s economic 
development efforts. 


CRETE—Prior to the cutover, COE technician Mike Behrns runs a 
jumper for the alarm circuit for the emergency generator (above) and 
COE technician Clinton White monitors the last call to go through the 
old step office so the cut can begin (below). 


an’ 4 ‘ in —— J) lie, 
DORCHESTER—Combination technician Rick Hupka pushes in new 
protection modules. 


(Photos continued next page) 
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Friend—Jim Culver, combination technician, 
tests lines after the cut is made. 


by pulling heat coils. 
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ONE ai) 
Crete—Visiting Tom Laswell of Northern Telcom, Crete Area Manager Erman Wheatcraft and 
Owen Paulson, Engineering, watch in fascination as the final cable cuts put the old switch out of 


Dorchester—COE technician Ray Bleich does the line testing after the 
new Dorchester switch cuts in. 
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Why Don’t We? 


The Employee Suggestion Pro- 
gram often generates questions or 
issues that are of interest to many 
employees. Why Don’t We.. .?, 
will provide a forum where 
employees’ suggestions and the 
findings of the Suggestion 
Committee can be shared. The 
suggestions and the answers may 
be edited for brevity and to 
maintain the anonymity of the 
suggesters. 


Why don’t we let some of our 
employees in building services 
do the lawn work and tree 
trimming around our buildings 
instead of hiring the jobs out? 
This would save the company 
money and also keep our 
employees in jobs so that there 
is not a surplus. 


Several suggestions for utilizing 
surplus employees were submitted 
in recent months. In addition to 
the above suggestion, it was also 
suggested that we establish a child 
care center, utilizing vacated 
switchrooms and staffed with 
surplus employees; use employees 
in guard service jobs, and offer 
part-time hours to all full-time 
employees, including those who 
are on temporary assignment. 


———$—$—$— 
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While these suggestions indicate 
that the problem is of concern to 
employees, none would offer a 
practical solution to the problem of 
surplus employees. In the case of 
guard service and lawn service, it 
is much more economical for the 
company to contract the work out, 
so the criteria of savings to the 
company would not apply. In 
addition, it is felt that more 
effective security services can be 
provided by employing an 
“outside” guard service company 
which enables a more distant 
relationship to be maintained 
between guards and employees. 


——_—_—_—_—————————— 
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The subject of child care service 
has been a topic of discussion 
between LT&T and the union in 
the past, but has not been acted on 
for several reasons. It would be 
nearly impossible to provide equal 
child care facilities throughout the 
territory. In Lincoln, where the 
interest might be greater, there is 
already an adequate number of 
child care facilities available. Nor 
would the available locations in 
Lincoln be located conveniently 
near enough to most employee 
work areas. It would also be 
extremely costly to remodel these 
buildings and to staff them with 
adequately trained child-care 
personnel. 


The company shares the concern 
of employees that changing needs 
have created a surplus of 
employees in some areas and has 
developed several programs that 
have forstalled the need for layoffs 
in those areas with designated 
surplus employees. Retraining 
programs and the transfer of 
surplus employees into other areas 
over the past several years has 
resulted in expanded work 
opportunities for a number of 
employees. Supplemental Income 
Protection Programs for employees 
eligible for retirement has also 
further reduced pressure in 
designated surplus areas. The 
company will continue to be alert 
to every opportunity to utilize the 
skills available in its current work 
force. In addition surplus 
employees not eligible to retire but 
meeting certain criteria were 
offered an opportunity to separate 
from the company with additional 
benefits. 


Why don’t we print pictures 
of missing children on the 
phone bills’ return envelopes? 
I think it would be a benefit to 
maybe finding some of them. 


| 
| 
Printing pictures of missing 
children on the phone bill return 
envelopes is technically possible 
and would undoubtedly bea 
community service, but because of 
the relatively long lead time 
required in preparing envelopes 
would probably not be effective. To 
be of any use, there would need to 
be a continuing monitoring of 
those children who have been 
found to ensure that only photos of 
children still missing appeared on 
the envelopes. In some cases, 
photos of those children found 
after the envelopes had been | 
prepared might mean that those 
envelopes would have to be | 
replaced. Not only would this 
mean an added billing cost for the 
company, but it might create a 
situation where it would be 
difficult to maintain our billing 
schedule. 


Why don’t we set upa | 
collection for the Food Bank | 
on a monthly basis. There are 
SO many people out of work 
and in need of food. 


| 
The suggestion for a regular | 
collection for the Food Bank has 
been brought to the attention of | 
management for consideration and 
possible future action. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


For the past two years, LT&T 
has participated in the Food 
Bank’s annual drive by promoting 
the need and providing collection 
points where employees could 
bring donations of food items. 
Permanent collection points are 
generally available in many of the 
city’s churches, or for employees | 
wishing to donate food items on an | 
ongoing basis, donations can be | 
made directly to the Food Bank of 
Lincoln, 3645 Adams or by calling : 
466-8170. 
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[T&T/KFOR Community Service Award Presented 
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Flanked by Lincoln Mayor Roland Luedtke and representatives of LT& Tand KFOR, han Ideus of 
Ideus Construction Company receives the November LT&T/KFOR Community Service Award. 
Ideus was honored for his generous donation of equipment and materials which made it possible 
to resurface the road to the city’s land fill site. From left are: Luedtke, [deus, Lela Kelliher, LT&T 
and Vince Collura, KFOR. 


_ Heritage League of Lincoln Honored 
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in keeping with the holiday spirit, the December recipients of the KFOR BP Commnunny Service award 
went to the members of the Heritage League of Lincoln. Each Christmas the Heritage League 
sponsors a Holiday of Trees with the proceeds earned from the project going to a worthwhile 
Charity. This year’s donation went to the City Mission’s building fund. Receiving the award for the 
Heritage League of Lincoln is Virginia Knight, president. The award was presented by Lela 
Kelliher, LT&T (left) and Vince Collura, KFOR (right). 
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Larry Shepard holds the check earned when 
the company adopted a suggestion he recently 
submitted. 


Suggestion Brings Reward 


| eee Shepard was recently 
awarded $50 when the company 
adopted a suggestion he submitted 
to the Great Ideas suggestion pro- 
gram. Shepard’s idea came out of an 
employee group meeting where the 
company’s fire emergency proce- 
dures for the 15th and M building 
were being explained. The fire 
emergency procedures require either 
the floor captain or assistant floor 
captain to go to the nearest manual 
pull station to activate the fire 
alarm. At the 15th and M building, 
the person reporting the fire must 
also call the Security Guard station 
to report the location, type and 
magnitude of the fire. The Security 
Guard will call the Fire Department. 
In the event that neither the floor 
captain nor assistant floor captain 
is immediately available, the person 
discovering the fire should follow 
the procedures for activating the 
alarm immediately notify the Secur- 
ity Guard. 

Shepard’s suggestion was that 
the Security Guard’s telephone 
number be posted directly below the 
manual pull station box to avoid 
delay or confusion. His suggestion 
was reviewed and accepted by the 
Suggestion Committee and has 
been implemented. 
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Hobby Grows into Business 


C uddly teddy bears fascinate a lot 
of people, but for Jennifer Reed, Per- 
sonnel, teddy bears are a passion 
that turned into a business. Reed 
has collected teddy bears for a num- 
ber of years and has over 150 of the 
furry creatures in her personal col- 
lection. A couple of years ago, how- 
ever, she began designing and mak- 
ing her own teddy bears and now 
markets them in a shop in Califor- 
nia under the “Jensbeary” label. 
Each bear is named, numbered and 
registered and many of her designs 
are trademarked. 


In addition to working part time at 
LT&T and keeping up with orders for 
teddy bears, Reed attends the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska-Lincoln and 
hopes to enter dentistry or medical 
school. 


Appropriately dressed for the occasion, Jen- 
nie Reed anda turry friend were enroute to visit 
a Lincoln grade school during Teddy Bear day 
last fall when they stopped into the Personnel 
office long enough to get their picture taken. 
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| Photo is Prize Winner 


_ Cheryl Nelson, secretary in Chairman Thomas C. 


Woods’ office, displays her prize winning photo- 
graph and the certificate of merit she won in the 
1985 Kodak International Newspaper Snapshot 
contest. Nelson’s entry, “Lazy Mozy” was a top 
winner in the Sunday Journal /Star summer snap- 


| shot contest and competed against more than 


1,000 photographs representing winners of local 
snapshot contests conducted by 159 newspapers 


| in the U.S. and Canada. 
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Thanks for Your Extra Efforts 


Paul Hartshorn 


James Sheets 
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Dun tell me, show me,” is a 
phrase commonly used to exhort 
those of us who write for a living. 
That concept is equally important to 
a company whose success depends 
on a satisfied customer. Customers 
do not want to hear us say “we 
care.” They want proof—the kind of 
proof that comes from the service we 
give. And that kind of proof is best 
shown when those employees who 
have direct contact with our cus- 
tomers make the extra effort re- 
quired to satisfy the customer. 


When a customer takes the time to 
write us here at LT&T to say 
“thanks for a job well done,” we 
know some of you out there are not 
just telling the customer we care, but 
are showing them. It’s that extra 
effort that will count on the bottom 
line. Thanks to the following 
employees for their extra effort that 
resulted in satisfied customers. 


“T want you to know that I feel 
Curt Norland is one of your big- 
gest assets. Along with Tom Bul- 
lock, he has helped me more than I 
care toadmit. Both have gone out of 
their way to teach me about data 
communications. Curt and Tom 
have worked with the people in this 
division above and beyond what 
could be called their obligation to 
the customer.” (Ruth Machalecki, 
Telecommunications Center, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Lincoln.) 


“We at Lincoln Equipment 
wanted the Lincoln Telephone 
Company to know what a wonderful 
job Paul Hartshorn and Jim 
Sheets did on switching, replacing 
and rewiring our phones. We deeply 
appreciated their help, courtesy and 
especially their patience!” (Lincoln 
Equipment Company) 


-_ 


Tom Bullock 
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Retirements 


Lauretta | 


Baker 


Charles 
Connors 


Dorothy 
Everett 


Donna 
Filbert 


Joe 
Gray 


Siegfried |) 


Pikschus 


Norma 
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Lauretta Baker, TOPS 
operator, retired Nov. 23, 
1985 with 21 years of net 
credited service. 

Baker’s association with 
the company actually 
spanned nearly 43 years. 
She first joined the Hastings 
operator services unit in 
1942, but left in 1956 after 14 
years of service to spend 
more time with her family. 
She returned in 1978 and in 
the ensuing years served on 
the Hastings switchboard as 
both a local and long dis- 
tance operator before being 
promoted to service assist- 
ant. After the Hastings 
operator services unit closed 
in 1984 she transferred to the 
TOPS unit in Lincoln. 

Her first retirement activ- 
ity will be remodeling and 
redecorating her home. 
After that she said that she 
would be spending more 
time with her various hob- 
bies, which include growing 
roses, bowling, knitting and 
playing the organ. 


Charles E. Connors, 
Chief Engineer, retired Feb. 
21 after 45 years of service. 

Connors joined LT&T as a 
groundman in October 1941, 
but following Pearl Harbor, 
he left the company to join 
the navy. Returning in 1945, 
he worked part-time at the 
warehouse while attending 
school. After graduating 
from UNL with a degree in 
engineering, he went to work 
full-time on the company’s 
engineering staff. He was 
named general plant super- 
intendent in 1968 and be- 
came facilities engineering 
director in 1978. He was 
named Chief Engineer in 
1983. 

Connors is a member of 
the Professional Engineers 
of Nebraska, the Engineers 
Club of Lincoln and was 
1969 chairman of the Ne- 
braska section of the Insti- 
tute of Electrical and Elec- 
tronic Engineers. He is also 
a past member of the USITA 
Engineering Committee and 
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served as chairman of the 
Nebraska Telephone Asso- 
clation’s engineering com- 
mittee. Heis a past president 
of the Frank H. Woods chap- 
ter of the Telephone Pioneers 
Association. 

He is a member of the 
Lancaster Lodge 54, A.F.& 
A.M., serving in 1966 as 
Master. He is a member of 
the Scottish Rite, the Sesos- 
tris Temple Shrine and the 
American Legion. 


Dorothy Everett, Nebras- 
ka City operator, retired 
Jan. 17 with nearly 35 years 
of net credited service with 
LT&T. Everett joined the 
company in February 1951 
as an operator in Nebraska 
City and remained with 
operator services there for 
her entire career. She was 
promoted to service assist- 
ant in 1974. 


Donna Filbert, Number 
Services, retired Feb. 1, 1986. 
She had over 19 years of 
service, all of it in operator 
services. 

Filbert joined the com- 
pany in October 1966 as an 
operator in the old Unit II, 
and in 1981 transferred to 
Number Services. 

She and her husband, 
Henry, who retired from 
LT&T in September, plan to 
spend much of their new 
leisure time boating, fishing 
and traveling. 


Joe Gray, Engineering, 
retired Feb. 15, 1986 after 30 
years of service with the 
company. 

Gray joined LT&T as a 
groundman in May 1955. He 
later served as a lineman, 
engineering assistant and, 
in 1965, was named eng}- 
neer. He assumed the posi- 
tion of field engineer in 
Facilities Engineering in 
1967. 

He is a Shriner and 
belongs to the Hickman 
Lodge #226, Scottish Rite. 
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Martha Hanau e Sharon Hanau e Deborah Hanks e Deborah Hansel @ Frances Hansel @¢ Fred Hansen e Lauri Hansen e Leslie Hansen e Lynn Hansen e Kenneth 
Hanson Jr @ John Hardesty e Lawrence Hardesty ¢ Susan Hardesty e Doris Hardt e Richard Hardt e Steve Hardt e Peggy Harmon e Eugene Harms e Marvin Harms 
Melinda Harring @ Donna Harris @¢ Douglas Harris ¢ Gerald Harris e Roger Harris e Garry Harrison e Debbi Hartley « Willa Hartley e Kathleen Hartman e James 
Hartshorn @ Paul Hartshorn @ Susan Hartshorn e John Hartz e Arch Harvey e Katherine Hassebrook @ Eleanor Hatfield e Noel Hatfield e Steven Hatfield e Bonnie Hatra 
Darlene Hauff ¢ Doris Haughton e Roy Hauptman e Dianne Hauschel ¢ Eugene Hauschild e Anna Haverty e Charles Hayes e Ellen Haynes e Randall Haynes e Stephen 


Headlee e Randy Headley e Brad Hedrick e Dennis Heidbrink @ Russell Heidbrink ¢ Carolyn Heier @ Dale Heiliger e James Heinke e Judy Heller e John Helm e Kathleen 
Helzer e Janet Hemmerling ¢ Galort Hemsath e Walter Hendershot e Diane Henderson e@ Richard Henderson @ Pamela Hendricks ¢ Gary Hendrickson e Jane Heng e Diane 
Henke @ Rodger Henke e Myron Henner ¢ Susan Henrichson @ Janyce Hense e Linda Hermsmeier e Mary Hernandez e Very] Herr e Laurie Herrunzie e Bobby Hess 
Jeanne Hibbert e Ronald Hibbert e Nancy Hicks e Dianna Hietbrink e Glenn Higgins e Howard Hight e Judith Hight e Douglas Hill e Harrison Hill e Harry Hill e Sheri 
Hill e Virginia Hill e Nancy Hilligas e Frank Hilsabeck Jr e Anthony Hindera e Lavern Hinkley e Ronald Hoagland e Deborah Hobscheidt e Dean Hobson e Richard 


-geare aaae Hobson e Catherine Hoeft ¢ Andrea Hoffart e Rena Hoffman e Ronald Hoffman e Taren Hoffman e Pamela Hofpar e Bonnie Hogan e Lisa Hogan e Gloria Holbert e Lynn 


15 years/February 


Helen Fliege 
Seward 
5 years/February 


Alice Flowers 
Lincoln 
10 years/February 


Carol Barton 
Nebraska City 


15 years/January Holcomb @ Elizabeth Hollon ¢ Joseph Holtz e Harold Hopkins Jr e Michael Horner @ Larry Horsky e Ali Hosseini e Marianne Hostetler e Ted Hostetler e Dianna Hostetter 


Tamara Hottovy @ Luella House e Ula Mae House e Frank Howard e James Howat @ Terry Howe @ Carol Hoyle e Robert Hraban e Robin Hraban-Hendrickson e Catherine 
Huber e Teri Hubka e Tom Huddleston @ Vernola Hudkins e Joe Hudson @ Karen Hudson e John Huls e Marvin Huls e Debra Hulsebusch @ Shery] Humlicek e George Hunt 
Richard Hunt e Robyn Hunt e Gary Hupka e Lynne Hupka e Rick Hupka e Lonnie Husing e Jerry Hutchison e Robert Ifland ¢ James Ihrie e Ricki Inbody e Jimmie Irons 


Gary Irvin e Joanna Jackson ¢ Weston Jackson @ James Jacobsen @ Donald Jacobson @ Richard Jacobson e Laura Jaeger e Peggy Jalalian e Mary James e Steven James 
Jessie Javorsky © Geraldine Jaynes ¢ Melvin Jeanneret @ Elsie Jenkins e John Jenkins e Jennifer Jennett e Susan Jennett e August Jensen e Mary Jeppson e Esther Jewell 


Catherine Hoeft Katherine Jewell © Linda John © Gordon Johnsen e@ Doris Johnson @ Douglas Johnson e Frank Johnson e Janice Johnson e Larry Johnson @ Lyle Johnson e Raymond 


David City 
5 years/February 


James A. Smith 
Superior 
15 years/January 


Robyn Hunt 
Lincoln 
10 years/ February 


Rosann Corey 
Lincoln 
15 years/February 


Johnson e Robert Johnson e Roger Johnson ¢ Thomas R. Johnson @ Thomas I. Johnson e Walter Johnson e Ross Johnson Jr © Deborah Jones @ Debra Jones @ Jill Jones 
Leslie Jones e Randy Jones e Terry Jones @ Charles Jones Jr e Donald Jones Jr. ¢ Evette Juengel e Trudy Juncker e Edward Jungck e Thomas Jungck e Lori Junker 
Donald Jurgens e Franklin Jurgens e Bryan Kahler e Kathryn Kahler e Vera Mae Kahler e Eugene Kalkwarf e Jeanne Kalkwarf e Norma Kapple e Donald Karnopp 


Patricia Karthauser e Virginia Kaschke e Donna Katt e Sally Kaulins e Kenneth Kavanagh e James Kawa e Joan Kawa e Paula Keckler e Lowell Keedy Jr @ Judith Keen 


Robin Kehres e Marilynn Keiner e Linda Keller e Susan Kelley @ Lela Kelliher ¢ Cynthia Kellner e Marilynn Kelly e Joann Kempton e John Kennedy e John Keogh 
Vernon Keogh e Charles Kermoade @ Doyle Kernes @ Michael Kief ¢ Mary Kieff ¢ Marilyn Kilbride ¢ Robert Kilbride e Karen Kilby e Amy Kim e Patricia Kime ¢ Thelma 


Kimes e Beth Kimmerling ¢ Donnabelle King © Richard King e Steven King @ Richard Kingery e James Kirk e Dean Kissinger e William Klabenes e Roger Klone e Jo Ann 


Thomas Jungck \ ‘ 
Hastings mm Q\ . ‘ : ; 
5 years/January \ ga st | als Knapp @ Deanna Knerr e@ Doris Knerr ¢ Donald Knipfel e Cheryl Knipple ¢ Shelly Knipple e Eugene Knipple Jr e Jerry Koberstein e Charles Koch e Evelyn Koch @ Russell 


Thelma Kimes 
Beatrice 
10 years/January 


Larry Weyers 
Humboldt 
15 years/January 


Wayne Duncan 
Lincoln 
15 years/January 


Koerner @ Anton Kohl Jr e Janice Kohler ¢ Mark Kohler ¢ Roger Kohles © Thomas Kohn e Larry Konz e James Kortum e John Kortum e Laura Kortum e Linda Kovar 
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Herman Kraenow @ James Krasomil e Jerry Krieger @ Coe Kroese @ Terrence Krull ¢ Carla Krumme @ Katherine Krumme e Susan Kruse e Clifford Kubert e Gary Kuchera 
Vincent Kuhlman e Arlo Kuhlmann @ Dennis Kunc e Joyce Kunert ¢ Orlin Kunz ¢ Renos Kunze James Kuzma e John Kyker © Betty Lacher e Lynne Lacy e Frank Laher 


Doris Lamberson ¢ James Landenberger @ Barbara Landstrom e Lloyd Lane e Roberta Lane e Janet Lange e William Lange e Thomas Langley e Teri Langston e Douglas 


Lannin @ Marcia Larkin e Brian Larkins ¢ De Loyd Larsen e Leonard Larsen e Dale Larson e Gerald Laschanzky e Norma Laschanzky @ Cleora Lawrence © Pamela Leak 


| 
Barbara Wentink | 


Milford ; . 
5 years/February L 3 Ronald Leishman e William Leitgeb e Theodore Leitschuck ¢ Robert Lemkau e Cynthia Lemon e Janice Lemon e Larry Lemon e Sandra Lemon @ Scott Lemon e Kimberly Lenz 


hace dal —“ » John Williams Judy Pettit Lois Leapaldt e Dianna Lear e Matthew Leatherwood e Robert Leavitt e Donald Leber e Lori Leber e Terry Leber e John Lehman Jr e Susan Lehn e Helen Leishman 


Lincoln , |: Plattsmouth Lincoln 
25 years/January La 15 years/January |. sa 10 years/February 


10 years 


5 years Billy Leonard e Richard Leonard e Everett Lerew @ Stanley Leseberg ¢ Terrence Lewis © Albert Lickei ¢ Patricia Lickei e Tim Lickei e Lorene Lienhart e Jerry Likens ¢ Charles 

Lindgren @ Lyle Lindholm ¢ Pauline Lindholm e Mabel Lipsky @ Jon Littrell ¢ Bobby Livingston e Rhonda Loftus e Dona Logan e Luann Lohmeier @ Merle Lohmeier 
Steven Lohmeier @ Robert Long e Gary Longsine ® Deborah Longwell e Vicky Longwell ¢ Thomas Loof e Gregory Loos e Janet Loper e Billy Lorenzen @ Cynthia Lortz 
Kathy Loschen e Ardell Lostroh e Darlene Loucks @ Richard Love ¢ Donna Lowell ® Richard Lowery e Henry Luers e Gregory Luft e Mary Luft e Robert Luft e Phyllis 
Lukassen @ Darrell Lukert e Lee Lynch e Teddy Lyon e Steven Maas @ Leeta Mackey @ William Maddox e Bernard Madison e Floyd Madison e John Mahaney @ Thelma 


Nancy Arndt 
Lincoln 
10 years/January 


Dan Caldwell MahIman e Gary Malcolm e William Malcolm ¢ Barbara Malpert ¢ Steve Manion @ Dean Manson e Martin Mantey e Gary Markwell e Amy Marsh e Dawn Martin e Dennis 


Lincoln 
5 years/January 


Deryl Wergin 
Beatrice 
5 years/January i 


Also observing 


anniversaries: | oe be 
McGehee e James McGinn @ Reynold McGinnis © Rhonda McGinnis ¢ MaryAnn McIntosh @ Shirley McKenzie e Richard Eugene McLaughlin e Richard Edward 


Peggy Erickson 
Wahoo 


15 years/January Martin @¢ Michael Martin e Elva Martinez @ Cletus Martinosky ¢ James Martinosky © Tammy Mason e Shirley Masur e Ervin Mather e Ravmond Mathis e Barbara 


Mattingly e Kent Mattson e Rose Matulka e Garry Maul e Phyllis Maurer e Sydney Maynard e William Mays e George McCall e Richard McCall e Robert McCall 


Lawrence McCarthy e Darrel McCartney @ Sidney McCartney ¢ Mary McClung @ Richard McClung e Lynn McCord ¢ Gary McCown e Sharlin McDermott ¢ Sandra 


Lynne Hupka 
Lincoln 


15 years/February 


Linda John 
Lincoln 


15 years/January 


Charles Biggs 


10 years/January 5 years/February 


Jean Dockhorn 


10 years/February 


Walter Clymer 
Lincoln 

30 years/January 
Calvin DeVore 
Lincoln 

30 years/February 


Lila Shaw 

Lincoln 

30 years/February 
Patricia Bosak 
Seward 

15 years/January 
James Bartels 
Lincoln 10 
years/January 
Paula DeWitt 
Lincoln 

10 years/February 
Jon Littrell 
Lincoln 

10 years/January 
Dawn Martin 
Lincoln 

10 years/February 


Minnie Neely 


Dorothy Peterson 
Lincoln 
10 years/January 


Helen Starr 


Lincoln 
10 years/January 


Steve Svoboda 
Hastings 

10 years/January 
Loyce Weaver 
Lincoln 

10 years/January 
Dianna Hostetter 
Plattsmouth 

5 years/February 
Vernon Plautz 
Seward 

5 years/February 


McLaughlin e Stanley McNeil e Beverly McNulty ¢ Deniece McNulty ¢ Octavia McPhail © Nancy Mead @ Isidro Medina e Margaret Medina e Carol Meedel e Lori Megrue 
Lonnie Mehlin e Alvin Meier ¢ Richard Meier e Martin Meinzer @ David Meister ¢ Donald Meister e Alan Mentgen e Stephen Meradith e Debra Merriman e Leroy Merritt 
Robert Mertz ¢ Rodney Mertz e Alan Meyere Debra Meyer e Gaylen Meyer e Jeffrey Meyer e Kerry Meyer e Roger Meyer e Zelia Meyer @ Eileen Meyerhoff ¢ Rebeca Meza 
Thomas Michaelson @ David Michel e Michael Michel ¢ Bruce Mieth e Alice Miller © Donald Miller © Kenneth Miller ¢ Marcella Miller e Philip Miller e Rose Miller 
Kevin Mills e Mary Ann Minnerath e Gregory Mitchell e Patrick Mitchell e Donald Moeller e David Mohatt e Linda Mohatt e Sandra Money @ Arthur Montgomery 
Charles Moore @ John Moore @ Julie Morey e Nancy Morgan e Richard Morgan @ Terry Morlok e William Morlok e Katherine Morris e Keith Morris e Marvin Morrison 
Mary Morrison e Ellen Morrissey @ Richard Morrissey @ Lois Morten e John Moss @ Deanna Mowery e Andrea Mueller e Patricia Mueller e Gerald Muhle e Barbara 
Mullenax @ Goeffrey Mumby e Tammy Murphye Cathy Murray e Joan Murray ¢ Margaret Murray e¢ Melanie Murray e LeRoy Myers e Robyn Naben e Dougias Navratil 
Tara Neal e Minnie Neely e Connie Neeman e Darrell Neemann e Donald Neill © Gary Neill e Adeline Nelsen e Cheryl Nelson e Connie Nelson e Curtis Nelson @ Debra 
Nelson @ Donald Nelson e William Nelson ¢ Robert Neugebauer @¢ Debra Neujahr e Stephan Neujahr e Mary Ann Neukirch e Tami New @ Dianne Newell ¢ Michael Newlon 
Gregory Nichelson e James Nichols e Nancy Nichols ¢ Mack D. Nickell e Mack E. Nickell ¢e Mary Nickell e Donald Nielsen e Nancie Ninneman @ Marvin Nitzel © Curtis 
Norland e Glenda Norman @ Patrick Norris@ Robin Northup @ Donald Norton @ William Nuttleman e Ewald Ochsner @ LeRoy Ochsner e Daniel Oden ¢ Dennis Odvody 
Beverly Oestmann ® Florence Offner ¢ Charles Ogden @ Mary Oglesby @ Virgil Ohlson e Paul Olson e Irene Oltman @ Joan Orth e John Orth © Joseph Orth e Donna 
Osentowski ¢ Kathleen Oshea e Lloyd Osterberg @ John Ostrander © Cynthia Ostransky ¢ Margaret Otley @ Jerry Ottens © Patricia Ottersberg ¢ Ronald Overman e@ Ruth 
Owen @ Teri Pageler @ Richard Palazzolo e Ronnie Palmer @ Shirley Pankoke ¢ Glenn Pankonin ¢ Dennis Park e Loyal Park e Lupe Parks ¢ Edward Patterson @ Lorna 
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Patterson @ Edward Paulsen @ Owen Paulson © Sandra Payne e Marjorie Peach e Clinton Pearson @ Bob Pecka @ Tyler Peet © James Pelan @ Betty Peoples @ William 


Lincoln 
10 years/January 


Timothy Eklund 
Lincoln 
5 years/February 


Deborah Jones 
Lincoln 
15 years/January 


Robert Dye 
Beatrice 
10 years/January 
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Peperkorn @ Ben Perkins © Mary Perkins @ Kennetha Perry @ Linda Pester e@ Vaughn Pester ¢ Sheryl Peters e Douglas Petersen @ James Petersen @ Janine Petersen 
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Norman Petersen @ Dorothy Peterson @ Judy Pettit © Ralph Petty © Sharon Petty e Dennie Phelps © Kimberly Pierce @ Donald Piersol @ Ken Pierson © Patricia Pike e Bruce 
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Pincsak © Irene Pinkerton @ Vicki Pitts e Terry Plautz e Vernon Plautz @ Leann Plegge ® Kristie Plucknett © LaVerne Pohlenz @ Loris Pohlenz e Jeffrey Poland e David 
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Popelka @ Robert Posvar ¢ Douglas Powell © Russell Powell ¢ Shari Powell ¢ Marvis Priefert © Susan Proskovee e Elaine Pruett @ Joanne Puchalla e John Puchalla e Mar 
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Ze LITT Magazine Pugsiey @ Margaret Puls © Frances Pyle © Galen Quiring © Dale Radebaugh e Kenton Radebaugh @ Melvin Rahe @ Muriel Rakes e Ronnie Rakow © Rose Ralston © Iris 
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Ramsey lhomas Rappl © Dorothy Rasmussen © Richard Rasmussen © Lucille Rath © Naney Rausch e James Rawlinson @ Joseph Ray © Terry Raymer e Cheryl! Read 


Mary Reager e Mary Jo Redmon e James Reed e Jennifer Reed ¢ Danny Reel e Arlene Reetz © Donald Rempe Patsy Rempel ¢ Billie Renker e Pamela Retzlaff e Ralph 
Retzlaff e Yvonne Reyman @ Diane Reynolds e Norman Rezac ¢ Wayne Rezac e Marlys Rezaian e Max Rhodes @ Delone Rice e James Rice e Linda Rice ® Gary Richard 
John Richards e Karen Richards e Marcell Richards e Nanette Richards e Bryan Rickertsen e Doris Rico @ Garry Ridgley © Miriam Ridolfi e Timothy Ridolfj e Verd4 
Riekenberg @ Barbara Rine e Kay Rising e Carolyn Rist e Darlene Ritter e Brenda Roach © Thomas Roach ® Suzanne Robbins e Ricky Roberts e Shelly Roberts e D2!¢ 
Robertson e William Rockemann ® Larry Rocole e Chery! Rodriguez @ Kristine Rodriguez e Blane Rogacki © Gary Roller © Diane Root e Tonja Rose @ Stephen Rogelius 
Carol Rosenlof e John Ross e Mary Ross e@ Donald Roth e Dana Rothfuss e Rita Roumpf ® Marilyn Roumph @ Marie Rowell ¢ Jeanne Royal e Timothy Ruble e Glorig Ruge 
Dewey Rupert e Georgiana Ruzicka e Gene Ryan @ Lois Ryder e Robert Rystrom e Harold Saathoff e Roxanne Saathoff e Carolyn Sabatka e Gerald Salber @ Elsie Saltzman 
Larry Sanford © Thomas Saunders @ Doris Schaffer e Douglas Schaffer e Roger Schall e Donald Schark e Maxine Schatz @ Dorothy Scheele e Merlin Scheele e Wj]]ia™ 
Scheele ¢ June Schessler ® Daniel Schinstock @ Harold Schlender ¢ Mary Schlicker e Rosemarie Schmersal ¢ Claudette Schmidt © Dale Schmidt e Daniel Schmidt e Robert 
Schmidt ¢ Robin Schmidt @ Lyle Schmit e Larry Schmutte e William Schnase e Ellen Schneider e Gale Schneider © Helen Schneider @ Irving Schneider @ Michael Schneider 
Teresa Schneider e Debra Schnell e Edna Schoenrock © Lavern Scholl @ Linda Scholl e Michael Schomburg @ Bobette Schommer ¢ Thomas Schommer ® Charlyn Schyeine! 
Byron Schroeder @ Fred Schroeder @ Kay Schroeder @ Michael Schroeder e Joseph Schuller e Louann Schulte © Delores Schutz ¢ Kathryn Schultz Verna Schultz e Julie 
Dennis Sealey @ Cheryl Sedersten ¢ Donny Sedersten @ Joyce Sedersten @ R “x Sedersten © Larry Seefeld e David Segoviano © James Selko e Sondra Sellers e Mark 
Sensibaugh e Daniel Sestak e Richard Sevening e Claudia Severin @ Jack Shad ey e Harold Shandera e Leila Shaner @ Sharon Shaner e Arthur Sharp ® Lila Shaw e Robi? 
Sheaff e Dennis Sheets ¢ James Sheets © Jacqueline Sheldon @ Roy Shelton e Larry Shepard e Frank Sherbondy e Mona Sherman e Patsy Sherman @ Sharon Sherma? 
Daryl Shipp e Nancy Shirey @ Jack Shively © Suzanne Short ¢ Elaine Showen e Roger Shriver @ Allen Sieck @ Curtis Sieck © Jeroid Sievers e Baiba Simmons e Janice 
Simodynes e Patricia Sindel e Paul Singleton e Steven Singleton ¢ Gordon Sinner e Alice Siske e Donald Siske ¢ Edward Siudzinski Jr e Bryan Slick ¢ Kathleen S]oaP 
Delores Slote e Kevin Smail e Lawrence Small e Margaret Small e Christine Smith e Dennis Smith e Dorothy Smith e Duane Smith e James A. Smith e James C. Smith 
Kathy Smith e Lucille Smith © Patricia Smith ¢ Robert Smith e James Smyth e Robert Sneller e Norma Somerheiser @ Jack Spahn e Denise Spale e Gregory Spar e Dennis 
Spath e Albert Spaulding @ Alice Spaulding e Patricia Sperry e Marian Spicer e Lola Spidell e Dwight Splitt e Joan Sprouse © Paul Sprouse Jr e Tyler Sprouse © Douglas 
Staehr e Wayne Stahly e Sondra Stanton ® Lorvey Stark e Larry Starner e Helen Starr e Gary Stava e Mark Stava e Lorraine Steckly e Betty Steele ¢ Linda Steffens 
Karen Stege ¢ James Steinauer ¢ James Stephen e Lyle Stephen e Winona Stephenson @ Raymond Stern e Joanne Stevens e Ralph Steward e Linda Stewart e Wil]lia™ 
Stiers e Max Stierwalt e Marshall Stilwell © Sharon Stilwell e Lynn Stokke e Julie Stoldorf ¢ Fredrick Stoll ¢ Irene Stolz ¢ Carolyn Story e Steven Strain © James Strand 
Randall Strauss e Raymond Strauss @ Clyde Street © Sue Strom e Lawrence Stuchlik e Bonnie Studer e Kenneth Studier ¢ Karen Stump e Sandra Styskal e Sh 
Suellwold e Judith Sullivan e Ian Summers # Richard Summers e Annette Sutton e Venita Svejda e Gerald Svoboda @ Karon Svoboda @ Louis Svoboda © Roger Syobod4 
Steve Svoboda e@ Robert Swails e Donald Swanson e Ralph Swanson e Jerry Swenson e Mary Swigerd e Jaclynn Synhorst e Steven Taege e Zigrida Taurins e Christine 
Taylor © Kenneth Taylor e Marcia Taylor e Rita Taylor e¢ William Taylor e Bonnie Teel e Judith Teeple e Donna Tegtmeier @ Charissa Tehee @ Richard Tejcka ® Susan Tel.ie! 
Joann Templeton e William Templin e Elaine Teten e William Teten e Blia Thao e Alan Thavenet © Mary Thayer @ Darwin Thelander e Betty Thiessen © James Thiesze? 
Arlene Thomas e Arthur Thompson @ Charlene Thuman e William Thummel e Floyd Tibbles e James Tice @ Jerry Tice ¢ Amy Tiemann e John Tindall ¢ Thomas Tipto? 
Darlene Todd ¢ Susan Tomlyn e Debra Tonniges © Rochelle Tonniges © Wesley Tonniges @ Rodney Topp @ Mary Tous © LeRoy Traudt e Glenn Trebelhorn © Mervin Troeste! 
Tommy Trosper ¢ Kimberly Troutt ¢ Steven Troutt e Maureen Trueblood @ Tina Trueblood e Diane Truska e Dale Tubbs e Betty Tucker e Walter Tucker © Glenn Turne! 
Judith Turner @ Lowell Tuxhorn e Mary Tvrdy e Cindy Tyler @ Robert Tyler e Rolland Uffelman e Donald Uhrmacher Jr @ Helen Ulrich e Arley Underwood e Margaret 
Underwood @ Kenny Updike @ Mark Urbach e Chery] Urwiller e Darrell Valentine » Steven Vampola e Eugene Van Ackeren e Dolly Van Hoosen @ Logan Van Hoosen J 
Debra Vance ® Kathy Vance e Thomas Vance @ James Vanderslice ¢ Susan Vanicek e Michael VanLaningham e@ Darrel Vermaas © Virgil] Vermaas @ Luanne VersaW 
Martin Versaw @ Mary Versaw ® Michael Versaw e Gloria Voboril e Marilyn Vogt e Theron Volkman e Michael Volz ¢ Douglas Volzke e Carolyn Von Busch @ Camilla Vo? 
Seggern @ Lee Von Seggern @ Jane Vraspir ® Sherry Vrbka e Rita Vyhlidal e James Wach ® Steven Waddle ¢ Betty Wade ¢ Mary Wade e Sharon Wade @ Velda Wagne? 
William Wahlgren @ Edwin Wait ¢ William Wakely Jr e Larry Walck ¢ Teresa Walkenhorst ¢ Debra Walker @ Erika Walker ¢ Gary Walker e Adolph Walla ¢ Kenetta Wallace 
Carole Waller e William Waller e Clinton Walls © Joni Walters e Juanita Walters e Willard Waltke e Orvil Walton e Edna Ward e Shirley Warholoskie August Warholoski J? 
Gregory Wasson e Judy Wasson @ George Wasson Jr ¢ Ronald Watermeier @ Sharles Watermeier © Gregory Wathen e Richard Way @ Loyce Weaver @ Bruce Weber e Dalé 
Weber @ Roger Weber @ Roger L.. Weber © Robert Weddie e Gary Weger © Catherine Wehenkel e Laverne Welch e Helen Wells ¢ Kathleen Wells e Mary Welsh e Barbar? 
Wentink e Larry Wentink @¢ Dery] Wergin e Richard Werner e Patricia Wernke e Steven Werth @ Donald Wesely @ Milton Wessel ¢ Linda West e Neal Westphal e Conni¢ 
Westwood @ John Weyers @ Larry Weyers © Erman Wheatcraft @ Anne Wheeler e Elizabeth Wheeler ¢ Steven Wheeler @ Jerry Whirl e Clinton White @ Elizabeth White 
tussell White e Bruce Whitefoot e James Whitehead © Judy Whitney © Terry Whitton @ Debora Wiebke e Terry Wiebke @ Dennis Wieting @ James Willeke © Larry Wille! 
Williams Jr e Linda Wilson e Mervyn Wilson e Michael Wilson @ Rodney Wilson e Teresa Wilson ¢ Thelma Wilson @ Joan Winders © Dennis Winfrey @ Edward Wingrov® 
Jeanette Winslow @ Jean Winters @ Dorothy Wise @e Duane Wissel e Dennis Wohlers © Windie Wolfgang e Bessie Wolken @ Bruce Wood @ Cynthia Wood @ Thomas Woods I! 
Thomas Woods Jr © Joannna Workman @ Daniel Worley © Nancy Worley @ Alan Woster @ Frances Wright e Robert Wright ¢ Vicki Wusk e Genevieve Wyatt ¢ Kenneth Yahnké& 
John Yohee® Charles Yost e Cathy Young ® David Young e Donald Young @ Kimberly Young @ Curtis Youngman Jre Dennis Zabel e Jeanne Zabel e Ovied Zager @ Janis Zahourek 


Marlene Zastera @ Christine Zavadil ¢ Juliene Zeigler e Robert Zeigler © Susan Zeisler @e Minnie Zeller © Muriel Ziebarth @ William Zier @e Steven Zimmer @ Norman Zoch 
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COMMENTS 


What’s in a name? As Shakespeare 
put it, “A rose by any other name 
would smell the same.” 

Your name is your badge of 
identification. It differentiates you 
from every other individual. What’s in 
a name is your reputation and your 
carefully built character. 

After publication of the last issue of 
the LT&T magazine featuring the 
names of each employee, we received a 
few (fortunately only a few) calls that 
we had misspelled someone’s name in 
spite of our attempts to proofread 
carefully. Recognizing the importance 
of a person’s name, we sent each of 
those employees a pizza by way of 
apology. 

Whether we’re talking about a 
personal name or a corporate name, 
that name means something to those 
who recognize it and know what it 
stands for. And a good name is one of 
our most valuable assets. 

LT'&T, in the 83 years of its 
existence, has developed a name that 
is known in the communities it 
serves—a name that stands for 
service—a name that represents our 
care and concern for our customers’ 
needs. 

But like Shakespeare’s rose, that 
reputation so carefully developed over 
the years has to be nurtured and 


tended. Each contact with a customer 
provides an opportunity to reaffirm 
what the LT'&T name stands for—or it 
can begin to erode that carefully built 
up name and reputation. Your actions, 
your manner of representing LT&T to 
the customer is the stuff of which 
LT'&T’s name is made. In the eyes of 
the customer, you are LT&T. Just 
something to think about. 
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Say it straight 


IT IS easy to listen to James Geist, president of Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone 
Co. Not that he necessarily says what people want to hear. 

Geist says what he thinks and says it straight. Unvarnished speech is 
matched by well defined ideas. When Geist talks about telecommunica- 
tions, he cuts to the heart of the matter. 

Geist recently discussed the industry with three other Independent 
executives and Publisher Leo Anderson of TELEPHONY. Their con- 
versation will be published as our cover story in the April 14 issue. One of 
Geist’s ideas on local rates, however, deserves special attention. 

‘It’s important that we convince state regulators that we need pricing 
flexibility now,’’ he says. **They’re just going to have to experiment along 
with us to make sure that we can maintain universal service.”’ 

That is the heart of the matter. Pricing flexibility is critical in any 
competitive market, and all telecommunications markets are competitive 
now. State regulators are responsible for local rates. They must ensure that 
telcos are given more flexibility to price local service and thereby protect 
universal service before competitive pressures damage it. Finding a new, 
fair, efficient way to price local exchange service will not be simple; it will 
require experimentation between state regulators and telcos. 

The best form of *‘flexible pricing is price deregulation,’’ Geist adds. He 
may be right, but there is no evidence that many state regulators are willing 
to buy that solution right now. So telco executives would be wise to find an 
interim formula that allows them more, though not absolute, pricing 
flexibility and which 1s politically viable today. 

The first thing to do, however, is to impress upon state regulators in no 
uncertain terms their responsibility to provide pricing flexibility. How? 
With straight talk about political realities. 

Even if they are not elected, all state regulators are involved in politics. 
There will be political opposition to any regulatory policy which affords 
telcos more freedom in setting local rates. Telcos must counter that 
pressure with greater pressure, and they must do that by appealing to 
regulators’ political interests. 

Universal service, of course, is the trump card. It’s like motherhood and 
apple pie. And only telcos can provide it. 

No regulator or politician wants to be responsible for damaging univer- 
sal service. They must understand that if telcos are not granted pricing 
flexibility, including the flexibility to raise some rates if necessary, univer- 
sal service will be damaged, and the regulators and their political allies— 
not the telcos or even their competitors—will be held accountable by the 
public. 

Geist put it perfectly: State regulators **have to experiment along with us 
to make sure that we can maintain universal service. ”’ 

Every telco executive should be getting that point across. And the point 
is best made in unvarnished language, Geist’s language. D 
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Equal Access 
is Coming 


Employees, Customers Affected 
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Bigual Access is coming! For 
LT&T customers in the Lincoln and 
Hastings areas, the countdown for 
equal access will begin in August 
when they receive the first ballot 
requesting them to indicate their 
preferred long distance carriers. 
After the conversion to equal access, 
the carrier selected will provide the 
customer with service for long dis- 
tance calls outside the LT&T areain 
Nebraska and all calls to other 
states and countries. 


For a great many LT&T employ- 
ees, however, the clock started tick- 
ing toward the countdown several 
months ago as they began the multi- 
tude of preparations that will make 
equal access possible within LT&T’s 
territory. 


Initial work on equal access 
began over a year ago by employees 
in the Planning department. Their 
assignment—to prepare a detailed 
study of all the activities that must 
be completed before equal access 
could go into effect. Headed by Merv 
Troester, the equal access task force 
was responsible for developing a 
framework for the project, schedul- 
ing the events that would precede 
the actual cutover to equal access 
and coordinating the activities of 
each department involved. 


Among the critical activities 
which must be completed before the 
customers ever become involved in 
equal access are: 

—engineering changes that will 
make it possible to identify and as- 
sign long distance calls to a custom- 
er’s chosen long distance carrier 
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—developing a customer base 
among interexchange carriers 


—developing procedures to take 
orders and bill interexchange car- 
riers for equal access connections. 


—completion of a new customer 
bill that will detail long distance 
calling charges 


—development of information pro- 
grams to explain equal access to 
customers and employees 


—developing balloting and allo- 
cation procedures. 


Who Will Go On the Ballot? 


Approximately eight months 
prior to equal access implementa- 
tion, the Carrier Marketing group 
swung into action. In March, Sid 
McCartney of Carrier Marketing 
notified those long distance com- 
panies that might be interested in 
providing long distance service in 
LT&T’s territory of the anticipated 
equal access conversion date. 


At that time the companies were 
provided with a schedule of the 
exchanges that will be available for 
equal access. Those expressing an 
interest in participating in equal 
access within LT&T’s territory will 
receive a balloting and allocation 
schedule at a later date. 


By mid-May, those carriers that 
wish to consider being placed on the 
ballot will notify LT&T by a letter of 
intent. 


They can then order the names 
and addresses of all Lincoln and 
Hastings customers for use in pro- 
moting their services to potential 
customers. So far, about 60 compan- 
ies have been contacted. These 
include the leading long distance 
suppliers or companies which are 
already operating within the mid- 
west area. 


Barb Elam of the Interexchange 
Carrier Service Center (ICSC) 
explains, “There are about 13 other 
common carriers (OCC’S) currently 
doing business with LT&T that 
already have customers in the Lin- 
coln area. We’re anticipating that 
there will be about a dozen compan- 
ies listed on the ballot from which 
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our customers may select their 
primary long distance carrier.” 


Equal Access Major Project 


As a member of the equal access 
task force, Jim Bohl, Engineering, 
has been involved with the prelim- 
inary stages of equal access for more 
than a year. 


“It’s one of the largest tasks we’ve 
ever taken on,” commented Bohl. 
“The process of moving into equal 
access is a lot more detailed than 
any of us ever realized it would be.”’ 

Bohl explained that a conversion 
normally involved only a single cen- 
tral office switch at a time, but equal 
access would require major changes 
in six central offices in Lincoln, as 
well as the one in Hastings. 


“That’s the equivalent of seven 
major cutovers all at once,” he said. 


Currently, Bohl is engaged in 
monitoring each of these switching 
offices to make sure that all needed 
equipment has been ordered and 
will be installed by August when it 
must be ready for the first testing. 
As circuit orders begin arriving 
from the long distance carriers, he 
will monitor the circuit orders as 
they flow through the Engineering 
department to make sure that car- 
rier and switch assignments are 
completed on schedule. 


Facilities supervisor Jim Irons is 
responsible for loading the Primary 
Interexchange Carrier (PIC) assign- 
ments for each customer line in Lin- 
coln into the central office switches 
prior to the cutover date of 
November 15. PIC assignments in 
Hastings will be loaded into the cen- 
tral office switch by Larry Sanford’s 
COE group. The first of these tasks 
will begin in July after orders begin 
to arrive from the long distance 
companies that will be participating 
in equal access. Second stage activi- 
ties for the facilities group will begin 
in October after all ballots have 
been returned and allocations com- 
pleted. 


Information Gathered 


The tremendous amount of data 
required by departments involved in 


implementing equal access has 
been keeping a Data Processing 
support group busy. 


As the Data Processing task 
group, headed by Alan Meyer, be- 
gins receiving preliminary informa- 
tion on customers’ choices of long 
distance companies or allocations of 
customers to their primary carriers, 
they will begin loading that infor- 
mation into the Customer Records 
Base (CRB), Subscriber Line Auto- 
mated Test System (SLATS) and the 
Plant Records System. 


“We will be interfacing with all of 
the major records systems in the 
company through the summer to get 
this information on line where it is 
needed,” Meyer said. 


For example, the group will be 
responsible for compiling the cus- 
tomers’ names and addresses to be 
provided to the long distance com- 
panies. 


Information fed into the CRB will 
be used by customer services facili- 
ties to load the PIC assignments to 
the switches. 


A file created in data processing 
will be fed into SLATS and used for 
“trouble shooting” any customer’s 
access problems. 


As ballot and allocation results 
begin to come in, the DP group will 
feed the information into the Cus- 
tomer Records Base (CRB) system 
where it will be available to Cus- 
tomer Services personnel. That proc- 
ess will continue until five days 
before the cutover so that all records 
will be current at the time of the cut- 
over to equal access. New customers 
will be asked to choose a long dis- 
tance carrier when ordering service. 
This information will be entered 
into the Customer Automated 


Records System (CARS). 


The actual balloting and alloca- 
tion of long distance carriers to cus- 
tomers who do not return their bal- 
lots will be done by Nelson 
Marketing of Minneapolis, accord- 
ing to Tom Tipton, Customer Serv- 
ices. 

“Nelson Marketing is the com- 
pany which developed the alloca- 


tions plan for Northwestern Bell— 
the same procedure that the FCC 
now requires all other local tele- 
phone companies to use as they 
convert to equal access. We felt that 
there were several good reasons for 
selecting an outside agent to handle 
the balloting. Because they already 
have the mechanism in place and a 
great deal of experience in the 
procedure, they can doit much more 
economically than we could do it 
here at LT&T. In addition, we feel 
that it is much better to have an 
impartial agent doing the balloting 
and allocations,” he explained. 


Significant deadlines in the equal 
access process in coming months 
include: 

March 20—Long distance carriers 
notified of LT&T‘s conversion to 
equal access. 

May 8—An equal access seminar 
will be held for carriers participat- 
ing in LT&T’s equal access. 

May 19—Orders due from long dis- 
tance carriers for customer lists. 


June 23—The final date for access 
orders to be received from long dis- 
tance companies. 

July 14—Major informational 
program to business and residential 
customers begins. 


August 11—First ballot mailed to 
customers requesting that they 
select the long distance company 
which will carry their long distance 
messages outside LT&T’s territory. 


September 8—Preliminary PIC 
(Primary Interexchange Carrier) 
reports mailed to carriers, including 
billing information on customers. 

September 16—Deadline for re- 
turn of customer ballots. 

September 24—Final date on 
which OCC’s may drop from alloca- 
tion process. 


October 1—Begin allocation proc- 
ess, assigning primary interLATA 
carriers to those customers who did 
not return ballots. 

October 3—Second ballot with 
allocation assignment mailed to 
customers. 

October 6—Second PIC report to 
carriers, including allocated custom- 
ers and billing information. 


October 27—Deadline for return 
of second ballots from customers. 
November 5—Third PIC report 


sent to carriers, including billing 


gained from second ballot. 


November 15—Equal access con- 


version. 


November 28—Late presubscrip- 


information on new customers tion data entered. @) 
The Gountdown........... Time Line for Equal Access Conversion 
0 Minus 240 Days 
0 Minus 
240 Days Activity Target Date = Work Group Involved 


-240 days Continue installing Equal Access software 


-240 days Notify carriers of LT&T’s conversion to equal 
access w/balloting & allocation schedule 


-180 days Letter of intent and requests to be placed on 
ballot due from carriers 


-170 days Orders for customer information due from long 
distance companies 


-170 days Customer information lists due to requesting 
long distance companies 

-166 days Customer education letters sent to large 
business customers 

-159 days Begin direct contacts with requesting large 
business customers 


-145 days Access orders due from long distance 
companies 


March 20, 1986 Network Engineering/Customer 


Services 


March 20, 1986 Carrier Marketing 


May 19, 1986 ICSC 
May 29, 1986 ICSC 
May 29, 1986 ICSC/Data Processing 


June 2, 1986 Customer Services 


June 9, 1986 Customer Services 


June 23, 1986 ICSC 


Undoubtedly you will hear some 
strange terms and acronyms 
tossed around by those working on 
equal access in coming months. 
The following glossary of terms 
may help you keep up with the 
conversation. 


Access charge—The tariff paid 
by along distance company for use 
of a local exchange network in 
order to access customers to origi- 
nate or terminate an inter-LATA 
long distance call. 


Allocation—A process by which 
local customers are assigned a 
primary long distance carrier if 
they do not select one. 

Under the process, a percentage 
of customers are assigned to a spe- 
cific long distance company based 
on the number of customers who 
selected that same long distance 
company by ballot. 


BNA—Billing name and ad- 
dress, the customer information re- 


-135 days Start circuit order process July 3, 1986 Transmission & 
Protection/Network 
Engineering/Customer Services 
-124 days Begin customer education, including advertising, July 14, 1986 Customer Services/Public 
news releases Relations 
-110 days Equal Access testing begins July 28, 1986 Network Engineering/Customer 
Services 
-—96 days Mail first baliot to customers August 11, 1986 Nelson Marketing 
-73 days First Primary Interexchange Carrier (PIC) report September 8, 1986 Data Processing/Nelson Marketing 
due to long distance companies 
-60 days Deadline for retum of first ballots september 16, 1986 
-53 days Deadline for long distance companies to drop § September 24, 1986 ICSC 
from equal access/allocations 
-50 days Installation complete for all Equal Access September 26, 1986 Network Engineering/Customer 
Software Service 
-45 days Allocation of non-respondents October 1, 1986 Nelson Marketing 
-43 days Second ballot with allocation assignment mailed October 3, 1986 Nelson Marketing 
to non-respondents 
-40 days Second PIC report to long distance companies October 6, 1986 Data Processing/Nelson 
w/allocated customer list Marketing 
-29 days Second ballot deadline; cutoff of preconversion October 27, 1986 Customer Service 
presubscription 
-10 days Third PIC report due to carriers w/billing November 5, 1986 Data Processing 
information on new customers added after 
second ballot 
0 days Conversion to equal access November 15, 1986 Network Engineering/Customer 
Service 
+10 days Report of PIC assignments in the switches November 25, 1986 Data Processing/Network 
Control 
+13 days Late presubscription conversions completed November 28, 1986 Customer Services 
+180 days End of 6 month grace period for changing May 14, 1987 


carrier at no charge 
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Equal Access Glossary 


quired by the OCC’s. 

CABS—Carrier Access Billing 
System 

CARS—Customer Automated 
Records System 

CRB—Customer Records Base 

Equal Access—The provision by 
the local exchange network of facil- 
ities to allow customers to gain 
equal access to any long distance 
company they select as their pri- 
mary carrier of long distance mes- 
sages. 


IC—Interexchange Companies . 


or Interexchange Carriers; any 
long distance company, or carrier, 
interconnecting with a local 
switching network to carry custom- 
ers’ long distance messages. 


InterLATA—Long distance 


calls that cross LATA boundaries. ' 


LATA—Local Access and Trans- 
port Area; the LT&T LATA con- 
sists of the 402 area code south of 
the Platte River. 


OCC’s—Other Common Carri- 
ers; long distance companies other 
than AT&T. 

One plus dialing (1+)—The abil- 
ity to place long distance calls, 
through a preselected or assigned 
long distance carrier, by dialing a 
single-digit long distance access 
number. The customer would dial 1 
plus the desired telephone number 
regardless of which long distance 
company is carrying the call. 


PIC—Primary Interexchange 
Carrier. The long distance com- 
pany that the individual customer 
will select to carry 1+ calls to points 
outside a local LATA or long dis- 
tance calls to other states and 
countries. 

Presubscription—The selection 
or allocation of a long distance 
company by customers prior to 
conversion to equal access. 


SLATS—Subscriber Line 
Automatic Test System. (GF) 


Local Rate Increase Implemented by Lincoln Telephone Company 


ae for local service throughout 
LT&T’s territory increased on April 
7, 1986. The rates will be in effect 
until the Nebraska Public Service 
Commission (NPSC) takes action 
on a rate application filed by the 
company in September 1985. 


In accordance with Nebraska 
law, LT&T was allowed to imple- 
ment up to 75% of the requested rate 
increase if the NPSC had not acted 
upon the request within 6 months 
and 30 days of filing. 


The amount requested in the rate 
application filed in September was 
$7.9 million and was based on six 
months actual and six months fore- 
casted financial data. With actual 
financial results for 1985 now avail- 
able, the company will be lowering 
its request to $4.2 million at the time 
of the public hearing later this year. 
The new rates implemented on April 
7 amount to 75% of the adjusted rate 
request or a $3.1 million annual 
increase in revenues. The interim 
rates that became effective April 7 
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are subject to possible refund after 
final action by the NPSC. 


The April 7 rate increase affects 
local line service, some optional fea- 
tures and installation charges. 


Local one-party residential rates 
in Lincoln have increased 95 cents, 
or from $9.35 to $10.30 per month. 
Lincoln one-party business lines 
increased 95 cents, or from $33.00 to 
$33.95. Rates for local residential 
service in other communities served 
by LT&T increased between 90 cents 
and $1.40 per month depending on 
the community. Local rates for one- 
party business lines outside the Lin- 
coln area increased between 95 
cents and $3.50. 


Effective with the April 7 in- 
crease, LT&T has begun the process 
of consolidating rate groups so that 
there will eventually be three rate 
groups instead of six. As a result, 
some communities have had a larg- 
er increase than others. Consolida- 


tion of rate groups is a part of the 
move to bring rates for services 
closer to the actual cost of providing 
them. 


According to Senior Vice Presi- 
dent Charles Arnold, Customer 
Services, cost-based pricing is 
necessary to help prevent bypass of 
the local network by large business 
customers. If large businesses 
should leave the LT&T network, the 
revenues they provide would have to 
be made up with rate increases for 
those remaining on the network. 
This could result in much greater 
increases for residential and small 
business customers. 


An increase in rates is also neces- 
sary for the company to continue its 
plans for conversion of central office 
switching equipment to new compu- 
ter-controlled, digital equipment 
and the placing of fiber optic cable. 
These service improvements are 
necessary for LT&T to continue to 
provide the high quality service that 


customers expect. 


some 20 years earlier he had been on 
the crew that had installed the 
switch being replaced. 


Weeping Water Cuts es 
New Switch into Service 


equipment. 
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GS tate-oftheart communications 
came to Weeping Water February 
22, making this exchange number 
four of the planned 14 exchanges to eg, 
be cut over to a digital switching Wil 
system this year. Originally sched- Hh ee 
uled to be cut into service February 
1, along with Crete, Dorchester and 
Friend, Weeping Water’s cutover 
had been delayed for several weeks 
while some equipment problems 
were resolved. 


The new Northern Telcom, 830- 
line, remote switch is housed in a vabidd 
newly constructed central dial office Curtis Nelson, junior engineer in Toll Network, 
located one half block from the pre- monitors switching activities on the computer. 
vious office. The new satellite office 
operates off of a digital switch at 
Plattsmouth but has emergency 
stand-alone capability for local call- 
ing. 

In addition to providing greater 
operating efficiency, the new, com- 
puter-controlled switching equip- 
ment provides customers with 
improved service. Service improve- 
ments include “0” plus dialing, 
optional custom calling features, 
improved touch calling and interna- 
tional direct dialing. Custom calling 
features include call forwarding, 
call waiting, speed calling and 
three-way calling. 


Area COE Supervisor 
Cecil Bacon signals the 
Start of the 1 a.m. cutover. 


As a part of the change to new 
equipment, Weeping Water custom- 
ers now dial “1” to access long dis- 
tance dialing. Directory assistance 
for those customers is now 411 and 
the repair service number is 611. In 
addition, Weeping Water customers 
must now use all 7 digits when dial- 
ing local calls. 


Among those present for the early 
morning cutover was Darrell sSildiag, A 


Don Knipfel, COE at Plattsmouth, makes pre-dawn changes in a downtown phone booth after the Mather, assistant area manager at as <7 Plattsmouth Area Manager Dick Fischer and Assistant Area Manager 
cutover. Plattsmouth. Mather recalled that Joe Hudson and Don Eisenbarth complete last minute disconnections. Darrell Mather do some last minute checking before the cutover begins. 
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lf Opportunity Knocks, 
Can You Open the Door? 


Wen opportunity knocks, you 
have to be prepared to take advan- 
tage of it. That’s the consensus of 
four LT&T employees who have 
altered their career paths in recent 
months to meet the changing tele- 
communications environment. 

Traditionally, the telephone 
industry has been highly labor 
intensive. New technology, as well 
as the pressures of deregulation and 
competition, however, have 
changed that, and today LT&T’s 
number of employees is at its lowest 
level since the early 1970s. 

Technology has created a surplus 
in some jobs while creating new job 
opportunities in other areas. 

While attrition, normal retire- 
ments, and the company’s supple- 
mental income retirement programs 
have relieved some of the overstaff- 
ing, one of the goals of those who 
manage this most important of the 
company resources has been to 
retrain and relocate employees from 
surplus areas to those areas needing 
different skills. The company’s two 
main tools to accomplish this objec- 
tive have been company sponsored 
training courses for ccmputer pro- 
grammers and a Skills Inventory 
which makes it possible to identify 
employees for relocation to other 
jobs. 

The four employees interviewed 
for this article are among those who 
have benefitted from the company’s 
aggressive retraining and reloca- 
tion programs during the past 
couple of years. 


Courses Led to New Career 


After nearly 13 years in a variety 
of craft jobs, Mike Horner joined the 
newly organized PrairieLink divi- 
sion as project assistant and was 
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Four who did 
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recently promoted to engineering 
assistant. Prior to joining Prairie- 
Link, Horner was a central office 
equipment technician. 

“T liked the job of COE technician 
just fine,” he said, “but there wasn’t 
a lot of room for growth. I hadn’t 
thought about changing jobs at 
first, but I was fascinated with elec- 
tronics so I took all the courses that 
the company offered and then start- 
ed taking electronics courses on my 
own. As I got more and more in- 
volved in classes, I began to see that 
there would be a lot more opportuni- 
ties open to meif I were to completea 
degree. I realized that with more 
training I would have a more sale- 
able skill.” 

Mike signed up for a 2-year asso- 
ciate degree in electronics at South- 
east Community College and car- 
ried a full load of courses, attending 
class five nights a week while work- 
ing the midnight to 8 a.m. shift asa 
COE technician. 

Even before he completed his asso- 
ciate degree, Mike began working 
with the Customer Services depart- 
ment on developing the Subscriber 
Line Automatic Testing System 
(SLATS), and when the project as- 
sistant position became availablein 
PrairieLink, he applied for and got 
the job. 


Mike Horner... “School 
opened a lot of doors for me.”’’ 


“Data Communications is a new 
and growing area and offers a lot of 
opportunity for career growth.” he 
said. 

“School opened a lot of doors for 
me,” comments Mike, “My expe- 
rience and background in craft are 
very useful to me in the job I have 
today, but Isure wouldn’t be hereif I 
hadn’t decided to go back to school 
and learn some new skills.” 

Mike is currently working on a 
diploma in micro-computer applica- 
tions technology and said that his 
long range goal is to earn a Bache- 
lor’s degree in engineering or busi- 
ness administration. 


Career Takes New Course 

Scott Sneller, separations and 
access specialist in Toll Separa- 
tions, is another LT&T employee 
who took the educational route to 
enhance his career possibilities. 

“T’d been a splicer for approxi- 
mately 8 years and I liked my job,” 
he said. “It was not a surplus area 
and I figured there would always be 
a need for splicers. I felt pretty 
secure there, but I thought it might 
be nice to be a COE or a toll termi- 
nal technician so that I could get in 
out of the weather. So, I began work- 
ing on an electronics degree at 
Southeast Community College. Asa 
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Scott Sneller...‘“‘There isa 
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lot of possibility for career 
growth.”’ 


part of my course of study there were 
a couple of required courses includ- 
ing math and micro-computers. 
When I filled out the Skills Inven- 
tory for the Personnel department, I 
listed those courses, as well as my 
possible interest in toll separations. 
That got me the job I have now, and 
even though the direction is a lot 
different than I’d originally 
planned, I’m glad it turned out that 
way. [really enjoy Separations and 
there is a lot of possibility for career 
growth there.” 

Both Horner and Sneller also took 
advantage of the company’s Educa- 
tional Refund Program to help them 
pay some of their educational 
expenses. 


New Assignment Challenging 

Other employees took advantage 
of company-sponsored programs 
such as the six-month programmer 
training course offered to selected 
candidates. 

Linda Hackbarth had been a clerk 
for five years when she heard about 
the opportunity to get into computer 
programming. She applied, took 
two entry examinations, completed 
a comprehensive interview and was 
selected for the company’s second 
class in computer programming. 
After completing six months of 
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Peg Dillon... “I’ve had to 
learn to operate 
independently.’’ 


intensive training and a six month 
probationary period, she is now 
working as a programmer in sup- 
port of the Corporate & Revenue 
Development section of Data Proc- 
essing. 

“This seemed like a good oppor- 
tunity. I liked Marketing and en- 
joyed the people there, but felt that 
my chance for advancement there 
was minimal. I’m glad now I made 
the change. I have a lot more 
responsibility in this job and it’s cer- 
tainly more challenging.” 


Possibilities Endless 

Peg Dillon is another employee 
who passed the requirements for 
programmer training, but she took a 
more round-about way of getting to 
her present position as computer 
programmer. 

‘When I first heard that the oper- 
ator services unit at Hastings would 
close I decided that I would rather 
make a choice than wait for the 
company to make that choice for 
me,” she said. 

After 10 years as an operator, 
Dillon bid for a job in the mailroom 
and transferred to Lincoln. She held 
that job for a year, then applied for 
an opening as an order clerk in ac- 
counting. She remained there a year 
before entering the programmer 


a lot more responsibility in 
this job.”’’ 


training class. On completing the 
course, Dillon was assigned to Data 
Processing’s Major Projects. 

“It’s been a big adjustment,” she 
said. “I’ve changed jobs three times 
in the past two years. In addition to 
learning a lot of new skills, I’ve had 
to learn to manage my own time and 
operate independently. That’s a lot 
different than operator services. 
And I think the possibilities in Data 
Processing are endless.” 


Emphasis on Internal Hiring 

The increased emphasis on inter- 
nal hiring has created a need for the 
Personnel department to develop 
the programs that make it possible 
to hire from the inside, according to 
Matt Leatherwood, whose principal 
job as personnel assistant is man- 
agement recruiting. The Skills In- 
ventory, for example, provides a 
data base that lists all employees 
along with their level of education, 
technical training, advanced de- 
grees, majors and minors for ex- 
tended coursework, and experience, 
both within the phone company and 
prior to their going to work at LT&T. 
The Skills Inventory also details 
outside civic and organizational 
activities as well as the employee’s 
interest in other areas or jobs within 
the company. 
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Opportunity .. . continued 

“When we have a vacancy to fill, 
we visit with the interviewing 
supervisor, determine what skills 
and educational background are 
required for the position, then feed 
that information into the compu- 
ter,’ Leatherwood explains. “The 
computer matches the hiring de- 
partment’s needs with those people 
who fit the requirements. It provides 
us with a quick and efficient way to 
develop a list of possible candidates 
for the vacancy we want to fill 
internally.” 

“We feel that the Skills Inventory, 
coupled with our policy of hiring 
internally whenever possible, pro- 
vides qualified employees with a 
better chance at moving forward in 
their careers. It places a greater 
responsibility on employees to par- 
ticipate in their own career devel- 
opment process, but it also means 
greater pressure on us here in Per- 
sonnel to make sure that we don’t 
overlook qualified candidates. 
That’s one of the reasons we will be 
relying pretty heavily on the Skills 
Inventory.” 

In addition to the company spon- 
sored training courses such as elec- 
tronics or computer programming, 
the company also offers the Educa- 
tional Refund Program. Employees 
who complete courses eligible for 
tuition reimbursement will find that 
adding these courses to their Skills 
Inventory may increase their 
chances for advancing to a higher 
position. 

“Those employees who take ad- 
vantage of our Skills Inventory, 
educational refund and company 
sponsored classes are only helping 
themselves to reach their own career 
goals.” Leatherwood said. 

“In addition to the benefit to 
employees, hiring from the inside 
benefits the company. It costs much 
less to recruit internally. Training 
for an employee already on staff is 
also much less expensive. Even 
though they may move to an entire- 
ly different area of the company, 
they are already familiar with 
many of the company’s procedures 
for doing business,” Leatherwood 


said. 
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Thanks for Your 
Extra Efforts 


Allen Sieck 


Accolades are due to Yvonne 
Reyman and Allen Sieck, Customer 
Services, and Ray Green, Prairie- 
Link, for their extra efforts that 
resulted in pleased customers. 

Wrote onecustomer,.. . “My wife 
and I especially appreciated 
Yvonne's follow up efforts on our 
behalf. Yvonne was a true profes- 
sional as she calmly endured my 
often high-volume pleas for help; 
her grace under fire and her imme- 
diate attention to our needs are 
appreciated. . . Allen cared enough 
about our phone service to call me 
later in the week, a concern rarely 
seen these days...” 

Wrote another customer of Ray 
Green, ‘‘We stood to lose a $3,000 
order because our tape would con- 
tinue to record this tone to the end 
of our tape. I called your company 
seeking help... Ray knew exactly 
what I wanted and had that service 
programmed on the telephone line 
that I specified on that same day 
...L appreciate the quick response 
from Ray Green and the quick 
action on the service I requested.” 


Raymon Green 
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Market Research— 


A New Approach to 
Planning for the Future 


S uppose you were asked to 
develop a report which profiles our 
customers. Would you know where 
to go to find this information? Or, if 
you needed to know how many 2- 
line sets exist in the Lincoln area, 
where would you go to retrieve the 
information? 
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As the telephone industry be- 
comes more competitive, these and 
other questions about the market- 
place, LT&T’s customers and the 
competition, become important in 
developing market strategies, deter- 
mining what new markets to enter 
and selecting the proper mix of prod- 


Karen Brandt (seated), Sue Vanicek (left) and 
Bob Culver (right) make up the staff of the new 
Market Research Unit. 


ucts and services the company will 
offer. Explains Elaine Carpenter, 
executive assistant, “In today’s 
competitive climate we find our- 
selves with a growing need for a vari- 
ety of information. We need the right 
tools to develop that information 
and the means to make it readily 
available to those who will be mak- 
ing strategic decisions about the 
company’s future.” 


Out of this need came the Market 
Research Unit which went into oper- 
ation under Carpenter’s direction 
about nine months ago. “We actu- 
ally have a great deal of data about 
our market,” commented Carpenter, 
“but because it is not organized into 
an information system and is often 
dispersed throughout various de- 
partments or located in a variety of 
mainframe data files, it is some- 
times difficult to retrieve.” 


“In addition to the lack of central- 
ization of existing information, 
there are many information gaps 
about our customers, our competi- 
tors and demographics about the 
areas where we market our products 
and services,” Carpenter explained. 


For example, in the past, such 
tasks as building models that would 
help project the size of the market 
for a new service were extremely dif- 
ficult to develop because the neces- 
sary data was so difficult to retrieve. 
In addition, the researcher was 
dependent on the assistance of the 
Data Processing staff to find the 
information and, because existing 
Data Processing production proj- 
ects generally had a greater priority, 
the needed information was often 
slow in coming. 


Will Collect, File Information 


One function of the new Market 
Research Unit is to collect and 
maintain information on the com- 
pany’s customers, costs and compet- 
itors, as well as general demo- 
graphic and economic data and 
information on the constantly 
changing regulations that affect our 
business. 


According to Carpenter a corpo- 
rate market information system 
must be able to collect and evaluate 
three kinds of information: 


1) “defensive” information to help 
eliminate surprises and allow the 
company to anticipate problems 
rather than having to react to them 
after they have occurred; 


2) “benchmark” information to 
aid the company in monitoring and 
evaluating the performance of its 
marketing and public relations ac- 
tivities, and 


3) “offensive” information that 
will enable the company to identify 
opportunities for new service offer- 
ings and to more aggressively pur- 
sue new business opportunities. Pro- 
jections based on this type of 
information can also decrease some 
of the risk of new ventures. 


Unit Includes Staff of Three 


The Market Research Unit, lo- 
cated on the 7th floor at 15th and M, 
began operation last July with a 
staff of two, Sue Vanicek and Karen 
Brandt. In recent months, they have 
been joined by Bob Culver, whois on 
temporary assignment from Cus- 
tomer Services. 


Prior to coming to LT&T last July, 
Vanicek was employed as an econ- 
omist at the Research Division of 
the Nebraska Department of Eco- 
nomic Development. Brandt joined 
LT&T’s Data Processing depart- 
ment in 1979. She developed and 
served as coordinator of Data Proc- 
essing’s Information Center before 
joining the Market Research Unit. 
Culver previously worked with the 
data base programs where much of 
the company’s data is located. One 
of his functions as a member of the 
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research group is learning the new 
4th generation software product 
being used to develop a data base 
from existing mainframe files. 
Culver has been with LT&T 39 
years. 


The three bring to the Market 
Research Unit a wide variety of 
experiences. Because of her prior 
experience at the Information Cen- 
ter, Brandt works primarily with 
requests for information, helping 
the authorized users develop pro- 
grams to obtain needed information 
or helping them set up customer 
surveys. 


“Most users of Market Research 
assistance have a good idea of their 
specific goals, but don’t always 
know where the supporting infor- 
mation can be found.” Brandt 
explains. “It’s our job to help them 
locate it and to interpret the data 
once they have it on hand.” 


Vanicek is using her expertise in 
analyzing data to develop reports 
and help users put the research 
information to practical use. 


“Surveys are only a small part of 
our job. We do a lot of reports based 
on secondary information we have 
gathered,” she explained. 


Culver, with his wide knowledge 
of existing data files, is helping 
design the data bases which will be 
the foundation of the system. 


“Right now, files of the informa- 
tion we have on hand are in a wide 
variety of formats,” he said. “One of 
our jobs will be to consolidate this 
information into our system and 
thus make it more easily available.” 


Projects Completed 


In its first six months of operation 
the Market Research Unit has com- 
pleted a variety of major research 
projects in support of several 
departments. These have included: 


—An analysis of the long distance 
growth market used by the business 
development group to develop a 
long distance marketing plan for 
LinTelcom’s long-distance service. 


—An analysis of current and pro- 
jected data communications custom- 


ers that will be used by the Prairie- 
Link group to develop a strategic 
marketing plan. 


—Developing a major accounts 
survey that will help account repre- 
sentatives learn more about their 
customers’ needs and develop an 
action plan for each account. 


—Assisting the rates and tariffs 
group in the development of a fore- 
casting model to aid in forecasting 
potential loss to the company due to 
bypass. 


—Redesigning the Service Atti- 
tude Measurement Survey (SAM) so 
that it can be used for a telephone 
survey of arandomly drawn sample 
of LT&T customers. 


Who Will Use Market Research? 


The biggest users of the Market 
Research Unit are the Planning 
department, Customer Services 
and both the LT&T and Corporate 
Marketing sections, but the Mar- 
keting Research staff will also be 
available to other departments 
that might have a need for special- 
ized information. 


Requests for Market Research as- 
sistance are reviewed to determine 
the exact need and the resources 
required. The Market Research staff 
then prepares a work plan outlining 
the “objectives of the project and the 
appropriate steps for completion. 
The work plan could include several 
steps, for example; use of secondary 
data which can be found in the com- 
puter files, or national reports and 
articles from the government data 
sources. If the use of surveys is 
appropriate, the staff will design a 
questionnaire and set up proce- 
dures. 


“Information and information 
technology are playing an increas- 
ingly strategic role in the achieve- 
ment of the company’s business 
objectives,” Carpenter said. The 
market research unit and its use of 
integrated fourth-generation soft- 
ware, relational data bases and 
sophisticated analytical techniques 
are all being used to help us achieve 
a suitable competitive advantage.” 
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When you need to send or receive 
written information ina matier 
of minutes 


Facsimile Machine Faster Way to Send 


a4 

\ \ e’re really excited about this 
little machine,” commented Cathy 
Young, supervisor at the 15th & M 
Phone Center. 


“This little machine” is the new 
Express 6200 model facsimile ma- 
chine that brings electronic mail 
service to LT&T customers. The fac- 
simile enables the user to send a 
document, including photographs 
or drawings, across country in a 
matter of seconds. An added feature 
of this machineis its ability to act as 
a copy machine. After the document 
is sent it will print a report indicat- 
ing if the transmission was com- 
pleted on the other end. 


“It’s incredibly simple,” ex- 
plained Young. “You just load in 
your document or multiple docu- 
ments, dial the telephone number of 
a machine at the receiving end and 
transmission is completed within a 
few seconds. It’s faster than sending 
hard copy by express mail and costs 
less than other over-night mail serv- 
ice,” she said. 

The facimile machine is primarily 
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used by LI&T personnel, but the 
Phone Center also offers the facsim- 
ile service to the public. Young said 
that the new facsimile model has an 
advantage over the one originally 
installed in the Phone Center 
because it is compatable with most 
other facsimile machines. 


“Tt’s especially useful for attor- 
neys who need a copy of a legal doc- 
ument in a hurry or students who 
may need to receive information 
from a distant library,” Young said. 
“There is no end to the usefulness of 
this kind of equipment. Anyone who 
needs to send or receive information 
quickly can find this a valuable serv- 
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She recalled that recently a young 
GI on leave had lost his orders. He 
called his base in Colorado and 
within minutes was receiving dupli- 
cate copies of his orders by way of 
the facsimile machine. In another 
interesting use of the machine, a 
Lincoln trucking firm recently sent 
a bid to Saudi Arabia using the fac- 
simile machine at the Phone Center. 


Credit Union Marks 
Fifty Years of Service 


M.y marks a golden anniver- 
sary for the Lincoln Telephone 
Employees Credit Union, formerly 
known as the Lincoln Telephone 
Employes Cooperative Credit Asso- 
ciation. Popularly known as the 
“Co-op,” the Credit Union began its 
090 years of service to LT&T 
employees in May 1936 and was one 
of the earliest employee cooperative 
associations in the state. In Febru- 
ary 1984, the Co-op was reorganized 
to become a credit union. 

In honor of the half-century mile- 
stone, the organization’s staff and 
officers will host an open house on 
Sunday, May 18, and have prepared 
a commemorative history booklet 
for distribution to employees. 

By the end ofits first year of exist- 
ence, the Co-op had 484 members, 
assets of $15,682 and had made 135 
loans. The Co-op continued growing 
over the years and by 1966 had 
reached $1 million in assets. Today 
the institution has $10 million in 
assets. 

Changes in recent years have 
included computerized record-keep- 
ing and the conversion to a credit 
union. As a credit union, members’ 
deposits are insured up to $100,000 
for each account by the National 
Credit Union Administration, a 
U.S. Government Agency. In recent 
years, the Credit Union has also 
introduced IRA accounts and certif- 
icates of deposit. 

The first Co-op officers were F. E. 
Behm, president; Merle Hale, vice 
president; M. W. Franklin, secretary 
and Huldah Gessner, treasurer. 
Current officers in this 50th anni- 
versary year are Ron Divoky, presi- 
dent; Mike Newlon, vice president; 
Lew Hinkley, treasurer, Kenn 
Miller, manager and assistant 
treasurer, and Jackie Dearmont, 
secretary. 

The Co-op in its conception was 
not just a financial institution. It 
provided help and counsel for em- 
ployees from its very beginning and 
that attitude of service and helpful- 
ness continues today. (F) 
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Evelyn Koch 


Pinas 29, 1986, was no ordi- 
nary working day for Evelyn Koch, 
service assistant in the TOPS opera- 
tor unit. For Koch, the day marked 
her 40th year of service with the 
Lincoln Telephone Company. 


The red letter day was celebrated 
with a luncheon hosted by LT&T 
officers at the University Club. 
Present for the luncheon were offi- 
cers of the company, Koch’s super- 
visors, co-workers, three former co- 
workers now retired, and two 
surprise guests—her son, Charles, 
an operator in Number Services, 
and daughter, Michelle, who arrived 
from Dallas, Texas, for the occasion. 
LT&T retirees attending the lunch- 
eon were Lavern Braun, Dorthea 


Heckman and Melba Richards. 


Following the presentation of a 
service pin and clock to Mrs. Koch, 
President James E. Geist reviewed 
her 40 years of service with the com- 
pany. 

Koch came to the company as an 
operator in 1946 and trained under 
then chief operator Bernice Smith. 
Those were the war years, she 
recalled, and there was often a four 
or five hour delay on calls to major 
points around the country. 


c¢ 
The younger operators today 
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Two Observe Forty Years With LTI&T 


Donald Swanson 


a stack of toll tickets stacked up 
waiting for calls to go through,” she 
said. 


Koch said that she trained for two 
major cuts, the one from the old 14th 
and M street building to the present 
one, and the more recent cutover to 
the TOPS operator unit. 


Donald Swanson, Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer, observed 40 
years of service with the company 
April 8 with the occasion marked by 
a luncheon at the Top of the First. 


Guests included company offi- 
cers, LIY&T Director Taylor Greer, 
co-workers, and Mrs. Swanson. 


Swanson joined LT&T in 1946 as 
a clerk in the Engineering depart- 
ment. He became Assistant Secre- 
tary and Assistant Treasurer in 
1963, and in 1973 was appointed 
Corporate Secretary. 


In presenting Swanson with a 
service pin and a clock, President 
James EK. Geist commented, ‘Don 
Swanson is one of the most dedi- 
cated and hard-working employees 
at LT&T and it has been the com- 
pany’s good fortune to have him on 


the staff for so many years.” 


LB 835 Signed into Law 


L. the final days of the 89th Uni- 
cameral session, Nebraska Legis- 
lators passed LB 8385 making Ne- 
braska the first state in the Union to 
take comprehensive action in dereg- 
ulating telephone service. 


The bill, signed by Nebraska Gov. 
Bob Kerrey April 19, will allow tele- 
phone companies to set their rates 
without seeking approval of the Ne- 
braska Public Service Commission 


(NPSC). 


While existing telecommunica- 
tions companies remain regulated, 
LB 8235 allows them to change 
rates for basic exchange services 
with 60 days notice to all affected 
subscribers. If, however, local serv- 
ice rates increase more than 10%, the 
NPSC may intervene. Rates for sup- 
plemental services may be changed 
on notice to the NPSC. 


In addition to providing pricing 
flexibility for Nebraska local ex- 
changes, the bill also contains a 
number of consumer protection pro- 
visions. These include: continued 
regulation by the NPSC of service 
standards; prohibition of local 
exchange or interexchange aban- 
donment; procedures allowing cus- 
tomers to formally petition the Ne- 
braska PSC to investigate local 
rates; and methods for equalizing 
rate differences among various ex- 
changes to provide rural rate protec- 
tion. 


One expected customer benefit of 
the bill will be the increase of compe- 
tition in the marketplace, according 
to Gov. Kerrey. In signing the bill 
into law, he said, “I think busi- 
nesses, small businesses in particu- 
lar, will benefit because they are 
going to get different kinds of serv- 
ices that they didn’t have before.”’ 


LB 835 received widespread sup- 
port throughout the Nebraska tele- 
communications industry and the 
endorsment of the Nebraska Tele- 
phone Association. 
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Hilsabeck, Strand 
to New Positions 


t the April board meeting of the Lincoln 

Telecommunications Company (LinTel- 
com), new officers were appointed to posi- 
tions at LinTelcom and at The Lincoln Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company (LIT&T). 
Frank H. Hilsabeck was elected to the posi- 
tion of vice president-telephone operations of 
LinTelcom and James W. Strand was pro- 
moted to the position of vice president-LinTel 
Enterprises at LinTelcom. Hilsabeck was 
also promoted to the position of executive vice 


president of LT&T. 


In his capacity as executive vice presi- 
dent of LT&T, Hilsabeck will be responsible 
for the operational management of the com- 
pany. Hilsabeck is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska-Lincoln and has been with 
LT&T since 1967. He has served in a variety 
of positions throughout the company, from 
accountant to vice president of corporate and 
revenue development. 


Hilsabeck has been active with the Uni- 
ted States Telephone Association and from 
1980 to 1985 was chairman of that organiza- 
tion’s Technical Operations Committee. In 
addition, he has served on numerous com- 
munity boards and committees, including the 
Nebraska State Health Department Certifi- 
cate of Need Review Committee, the Lincoln 
University Club and the Community Blood 
Bank. 


Strand, vice president-LinTel Enter- 
prises, will be responsible for managing and 
directing the operations of all other LinTel- 
com subsidiaries, including LinTel Systems 
Inc., which consists of four business divi- 
sions, and Lincoln Telephone Service and 
Supply Co., a telecommunications wholesale 
business. 


Strand, a graduate of the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln, has been with the com- 
pany since 1973 and has been responsible for 
establishing LinTel Systems Inc., among 
other responsibilities. Most recently, he held 
the position of vice president-marketing. 


Strand has been active in many commu- 
nity and civic organizations, including the 
Lincoln Symphony, Rathbone Village Associ- 
ation, KUCV Advisory Board and the Lin- 
coln Children’s Zoo. @) 
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Retirements 


Charles [79 
Bouse 2 


Robert 
Long 


Iris 
Ramsey 


Charles Bouse, lamp and 
key technician, retired 
April 16, 1986. He had over 
30 years of service with 
LT &T. 

Bouse joined the com- 
pany as a garage mechanic 
in October 1955. In 1967 he 
became acombination tech- 
nician, area, and, in 1980,a 
lamp and key technician. 
He has been on temporary 
assignment in the shop 
area of Supply since 1984. 

Bouse has been a member 
of the Lincoln Continentals 
Barbershop Quartet for 14 
years and also belongs to 
the Kiwanis Club where he 
participates in numerous 
community service projects. 

Bouse said that because 
he and his wife have always 
traveled during their vaca- 
tions, retirement plans will 
revolve more around at- 
home activities. 

“Tll have time now for 
playing golf, tennis and 
biking,” he said. 

Observed Bouse, ‘“‘We’re 
fortunate to live in a city 
where there are so many 
activities and opportunities 
for older people and that 
there are so many nice 
parks and bike paths to 
enjoy. There is so much 
available that no one 
should be bored.” 


Robert L. Long, Supply, 
retired April 1 with nearly 
16 years of service with 
LI&T. 

Long joined the company 
in 1970 as a garage mechan- 
ic, was promoted in 1976 to 
garage supervisor and in 
1979 became a garage serv- 
ice foremean. In 1981 he 
assumed the position of 
motor vehicle inspector, the 
job he was holding at 
retirement. 

He is a member of the 
Cotner Lodge 297 of the 
Shrine. 

Long’s favorite leisure 
activities include garden- 
ing, hunting and fishing 
and in addition to some trav- 
elling, he said that he will 
be spending more time 
camping now that he is 
retired. 


Iris Ramsey, part-time 
clerk at Sutton, retired April 
16. 

She had nearly 22 years 
of net credited service. 

Ramsey first came to the 
company in 1942 as an 
operator at Sutton, but left 
in 1946 when she moved out 
of state. 

Returning in 1960 as a 
clerk, she worked until 1965 
when she had another 
break in service. She re- 
joined the company in 1973 
as a part-time clerk and 
continued in that position 
until her retirement. 

She is active in several 
Organizations, including, 
PEO the Fairview exten- 
sion club, the Women’s Fel- 
lowship of the Federated 
church and the American 
Legion Auxiliary where she 
is currently Sergeant-at- 
arms. 

Her retirement plans in- 
clude spending much more 
time with her grandchildren. 
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In Memoriam 


Kathleen 
Carey 


Edna 
Komma 


Lucille 
Petracek 


Mary 
Pohlenz 


Gladys 
Stiers 


Kathleen Elizabeth 
Carey, 74, died Feb. 21, 1986, 
in Lincoln. She had been 
retired since December 1976. 

Mrs. Carey served a quar- 
ter of a century with the 
company, beginning in 1931 
as a line operator. She later 
worked as relief operator, 
until she left the company in 
1953. She returned to work in 
1957 as an operator, became 
a junior supervisor in Gen- 
eral Traffic in 1962, a Traffic 
staff assistant in 1966 anda 
senior supervisor in 1969. 

She was one of the organ- 
izers of the Toll Investiga- 
tion Unit in 1962 and served 
as Toll Investigation super- 
visor until her retirement in 
1976. 

After her retirement, she 
did volunteer work with the 


elderly at Lancaster Manor 
and with children in the 
Lincoln Public Schools. She 
was a member of the Frank 
H. Woods Telephone Pio- 
neers Association and the 
Blessed Sacrament Cath- 
olic Church. 

Survivors include sons, 
Thomas W., Grand Island, 
Michael T., Sacramento, 
Calif., Gerald C. Monett, 
Mo.; daughter, Kathleen E. 
Carey, Longmont, Colo.; 15 
grandchildren; niece. 

Funeral services were held 
Feb. 24 in Lincoln with 
interment at Lincoln Mem- 
orial Park. 


Edna Komma, 75, died 
March 26 in Lincoln. She 
had been retired since 1976. 

Mrs. Komma had 30 years 
of service with LT&T, all of 
them in the Traffic depart- 
ment. She joined the com- 
pany at Nebraska City as an 
operator and later became a 
clerk in Traffic. After 
transferring to Lincoln in 
1968 she became a Toll 
Investigation clerk and 
remained in that position 
until her retirement. She 
was a member of the Frank 
H. Woods Pioneers Associa- 
tion, the Women of the 
Moose and Eagles AUx- 
iliary. 

She is survived by two 
sons, Darrell, Madison, Wis., 
Gerald, Des Moines, [a.; sis- 
ter, Tillie Grout, Lincoln, 
grandsons, nieces and 
nephews. 

Services were held March 
26 at St. John’s Catholic 
church in Lincoln. Inter- 
ment was at Paul, Neb. 


Lucille Petracek, 59, 
retired TOPS operator, died 
April 6, 1986. She had been 
retired since September 
1985. 

Mrs. Petracek’s nearly 20 
years of service at LT&T 
was all spent in operator 
services and began in 1954 
when she started as an oper- 
ator at Crete. She trans 
ferred to Hastings two 
years later and worked 
there until resigning in 1958 
to move to Omaha. She 


returned in 1962 to Crete 
and worked there briefly 
before leaving again to 
move to Denver. In 1972 she 
rejoined the company as a 
long distance operator in 
Lincoln. She transferred to 
the TOPS unit in 1981. 

Survivors include: son, 
Terry, Crete; daugher, Mrs. 
Rodney (Marsha) Skleba, 
Wilber; sisters, Mrs. Ray 
Gerdes, Hallam; Ruth Rine, 
and Mrs. Robert Bauer, 
both of Crete; three grand- 
children. 

Services were held April 9 
at Crete with interment at 
the Czech cemetery in 
Wilber. 


Mary Elizabeth Pohlenz, 
61, died March 9, 1986. She 
had been retired since 1984. 

Mrs. Pohlenz served over 
34 years with the company, 
beginning as an operator in 
1948. She later served as a 
clerk typist and secretary 
and spent 18 years in the 
Commercial department as 
a service representative 
before transferring to Sup- 
ply in 1971 as a senior clerk. 

She was active in a 
number of volunteer organi- 
zations including the Lan- 
caster County Heart Associa- 
tion where she was on the 
board for 30 years. She 
helped found the Cerebral 
Palsy Foundation in Lin- 
coln and served on the Gov- 
ernor’s Special Grants 
Commission, helping to 
administer grants for dis- 
abled individuals. A WW II 
veteran, she was a member 
of VFW Post No. 232 and No. 
3606, American Legion Post 
No. 3. She was also a mem- 
ber of the Eagles Auxiliary, 
Local 7470 Communication 
Workers of America and the 
Frank H. Woods chapter of 
the Telephone Pioneers 
Association. 

She is survived by a 
daughter, Mrs. Mike (Sue) 
Floyd, Lincoln; brother, Al- 
bert Mulder, Jr., Lincoln; 
grandson, Joshua Floyd, 
Lincoln; nieces; nephews; 
great-nieces and great- 
nephews. 

Services were held March 


19in Lincoln with interment 
at Lincoln Memorial Park. 


Gladys Alpha Stiers, 76, 
died April 9, 1986, in Mes- 
quite, Texas. She had been 
retired since 1963. 

Mrs. Stiers had 31 years of 
service with LT&T, all of 
them in Operator Services in 
Geneva. While still in high 
school, she began her career 
in 1925 as a relief operator. 
In 1943 she became anA& L 
operator, where she re- 
mained until her retirement. 


She was a member of the 
Geneva United Methodist 
Church and the Frank H. 
Woods Pioneer Association. 


Survivors include a son, 
William, York; daughter, 
Brenda Gerstung, Mesquite, 
Texas; brother, Frank 
McPeck, Geneva; sister, Mrs. 
William (Mildred) Mouden, 
Osceola; and three grand- 
daughters. 


Services were held April 
14 in Geneva. 


Service Anniversaries 


35 years/March 


30 years 


Lincoln 
Thomas Boyd 
Lincoln 

30 years/ April 
Donald Cotton 
Lincoln 

30 years/ April 


Larry Davis 
Lincoln 
30 years/March 


John Hardesty 
Lincoln 
30 years/ April 


Ron Hoffman 
Lincoln 
30 years/March 


A0yas OR | ipo liliyvas—=E7|0UC<“iéis~—~—~™~*™S years 
Donald Swanson 
Lincoln 

40 years/April 
35 years 
Floyd Arvanette 


William Leitgeb 
Lincoln 
30 years/ April 


15 years 


Ralph Retzlaff 
Lincoln 
30 years/ April 


Barbara DeBoer 
Lincoln 
15 years/March 


Greg Hager 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Robert Smith 
Lincoln 
30 years/March 


Sally Kaulins 
Lincoln 
15 years/April 


Steven King 
Lincoln 
10 years/April 


25 years 


Leann Plegge 
Lincoln 
15 years/ April 


Timothy Lickei 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Alfred Cochran, Jr. | 
Lincoln 
25 years/April 


Suzanne Short 
Lincoln 
15 years/March 


Lyle Schmit 
Fairbury 
25 years/ April 


Richard Palazzolo 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Duane Wissel Terry Whitton Doris Schaffer 


Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
25 years/ April 15 years/March 10 years/March 
20 years | |. 7s "| | 10 years 5 years 


Ronald Ahrens 
Lincoln 
20 years/ April 


Steven Edie 
Lincoln 
5 years’ April 


Ruby Bruner 
Lincoln 
10 years/April 


Gail Callaghan 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Richard King 
Lincoln 
5 years/March 


Marvin Huls 
Lincoln 
20 years/ April 


Marcia Glebe 
Lincoln 
10 years/ March 


Beverly McNulty 
Lincoln 
20 years/ March 


Charles Koch 
Lincoln 
5 years’ March 
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Also observing anniversaries: 


Lyndall Scott 
Lincoln 
30 years/March 


Magdylen Blazek 
Lincoln 

20 years/ April 
Jacqueline Colton 
Lincoln 

15 years/March 
Robert Hraban 
Lincoln 

15 years/April 
Terry Jones 
Lincoln 

15 years/ April 
Marcella Miller 
Lincoln 

15 years/March 
Claudette Schmidt 
Lincoln 

15 years/March 


Delmar Coe 
Lincoln 

10 years/March 
Patricia Fitzgibbon 
Lincoln 

10 years/April 
Douglas Hill 
Lincoln 

10 years/March 
Nancy Rausch 
Lincoln 

10 years/March 
Elizabeth Wheeler 
Lincoln 

10 years/March 
Mary Abebe 
Lincoln 

5 years/March 
Jennifer Reed 
Lincoln 

5 years/March 
Cindy Tyler 
Lincoln 

5 years/ April 


P.O. Box 81309 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68501 
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Nagging Problems? 


CALL LINCOLN EAP INC. 


AREA MANAGER 


TECUMSEH NEBR 


eae When Emily problems 
“a follow you to work... 


The Lincoln Employee 
Assistance Program 
can help. 
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The Lincoln Employee 
Assistance Program’s 
professional counselors 
provide free, 
confidential services. 
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476- 0186 Or Call Art Sharp, 476-5708 


“No problem ts too big 
or too small.” 
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Telephone switchrooms offer a pho- 
tographer a fascinating array of 
patterns. One of these is the loop 
treatment equipment in the Dor- 
chester switchroom. Manufactured 
by Cook Electric Co., the equipment 
boosts power on 22 and 24 gauge 
cable. 


Photo by Ken Clinefelter 


COMMENTS 


Is anybody out there? Are you 
hearing me? This is a common plea 
of editors of publications. Since you 
are in the communications business, 
you are well aware that for 
communication to take place, there 
must be someone at both ends of the 
line. When communicating through 
the printed media, however, the 
message tends to flow only one 
way—out to the reader—and stop 
there. This means that the editor, or 
the writer, is able to serve the reader 
only by guess or presumption. 

All of this is to introduce you to the 
subject of the readership survey 
bound into this issue of the 
magazine. Your opinions, expressed 
when you return the survey, will 
complete the two-way communication 
link. We’ll publish the results in the 
next issue of the magazine, and more 
importantly, we will be better 
equipped to give you what you want 
from employee communications. 
When you return your surveys, we’ll 
hear you loud and clear. And we’ll 
know you’re out there. 
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Equal Access 


Offers a Choice 


Here are the players... 


Co 


Equal Access — 
The Customer's Choice 


Wren Ma Bell’s family split and 
went out on their own a couple of 
years ago, LT&T customers felt little 
effect from the changes that shook 
the telephone industry. True, there 
were some shifts in pricing, but cus- 
tomers continued to get a bill from 
LT&T just as they always had, and 
if the bill was slightly higher due to 
the subscriber line charge, it made 
no real change in the way they did 
business with the phone company. 
Deregulation meant that customers 
now owned their own inside wire, 
but for most customers that had lit- 
tle significance. And most custom- 
ers still dialed either 112 or 1 and 
placed their long distance calls. In 
other words, for most customers 
throughout the territory, the way 
they used their telephone was much 
the same as it had always been. 


With the arrival of Equal Access 
in LT&T’s territory this fall, how- 
ever, the effects of deregulation will 
begin to have a direct impact on 
each customer. Asking customers to 
select their preferred long distance 
company will mean that customers 
will now become actively involved 
in determining what telephone serv- 
ices they will receive. And it will cer- 
tainly raise some questions in the 
minds of these customers—ques- 
tions that employees should be pre- 
pared to answer. 


What Do | Tell the 


Q. What is Equal Access? 


A. Some of you may know and some 
of you may not, that there are many 
long distance companies that can pro- 
vide your long distance service. As a 
result of a Federal Communications 
Commission order, all local telephone 
companies such as LI&T must provide 
long distance companies an equal op- 
portunity to compete for your business. 


Q. What will Equal Access do for me? 


A. Equal Access will allow you to 
select the long distance company of 
your choice through a balloting proc- 
ess. Then in November when Equal 
Access goes into effect, you can use the 
long distance company you choose by 
Simply dialing 1 plus the area code (if 
necessary) and the number. Our 
Switching equipment will be pro- 
grammed to take your calls to the long 
distance company of your choice. 


Q. Why should I be asked to make a 
selection? I’ve got 1+ long distance 
dialing now and Iam perfectly happy 
with how my long distance service 
works. 


A. According to the rules set by the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
Sion, when Equal Access becomes 
effective in November, unless you 


make a choice you will be randomly 
assigned to a long distance company 
serving your area. By making your 
choice you will be sure of getting the 
long distance company that best 
serves your needs. 


Q. How do I make a choice? 


A. A ballot will be sent to you in 
August that will include a list of all of 
the long distance companies offering 
Equal Access long distance service. 
You should choose one of the compan- 
ies and return the ballot by the speci- 
fied deadline. This balloting process 
makes sure that you are connected to 
the long distance company of your 
choice. 


Q. What if I don’t make a choice? 


A. If you don’t complete and return 
the ballot by the deadline, you will be 
randomly assigned to one of the long 
distance companies serving your area. 
The company selected for you may not 
be the one that is right for your long 
distance needs. That’s why it is impor- 
tant for you to make your own choice 
and return your ballot by the deadline. 


Q. How can I find out more about 
these long distance companies? 


Initially, equal access will affect 
only customers in all Lincoln end 
offices along with Cortland, Firth, 
Hallam, Martell, Raymond and Val- 
paraiso and in Hastings and the 
surrounding communities of Han- 
sen, Harvard and Kenesaw. These 
communities will spearhead LT&T’s 
conversion to equal access because 
the necessary equipment is already 
in place to handle the routing of 
calls to and from the various inter- 
exchange companies that will be 
providing long distance service 
there. Also, because they are LT&T’s 
largest exchanges, there is more 
interest by the interexchange com- 
panies in competing for business in 
those communities. Equal access 
will be implemented in the remain- 
ing LT&T exchanges by 1988, 
except in those exchanges where no 


long distance company other than 
AT&T chooses to offer services. 


One important question that may 
be asked by customers is why they 
cannot continue to receive all of 
their telephone service from LT&T 
as in the past. 


The idea that they received all of 
their services from a single tele- 
phone company such as LT&T is a 
misconception. As a local telephone 
exchange, LT&T has always pro- 
vided local service, as well as long 
distance service within its own 22- 
county territory. Long distance 
service throughout the rest of the 
state, across the nation, and world- 
wide, however, has been provided 
through a partnership arrangement 
with the American Telephone and 
Telegraph (AT&T) and Northwest- 
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A. You can call the companies that 
offer long distance service in your 
area. The telephone numbers for each 
company are listed on the ballot you 
will be receiving. LT&T will not make 
any recommendations concerning 
these companies. 


Q. How do I determine which long 
distance company is best for me? 


A. Look on the ballot to see which 
long distance companies are available 
to you through Equal Access. You 
should consider your own calling 
needs and habits in choosing a long 
distance company. For questions 
about services or specific rates on calls 
you commonly make, call the compan- 
ies at the numbers listed on the ballot. 


Q. How do Iaccess the long distance 
company of my choice? 


A. On the conversion date indicated 
on the ballot you will be receiving, you 
will access the long distance company 
of your choice by simply dialing 1+ 
Area Code (if needed) and phone 


number. 


Q. Will I be charged for making this 
selection? 


A. Prior tothe conversion date, there is 
no charge to you for connecting your 


Customer About Equal Access? 


telephone line to the long distance com- 


pany you select. 


Q. CanI notify the long distance com- 
pany about my choice? 


A. Yes, but we encourage you to com- 
plete and mail the ballot to make sure 
that your choice is promptly recorded. 


Q. What happens if I receive a dam- 
aged ballot or lose it? 


A. LT&T has established an Equal 
Access Information Center to assist 
you. The telephone number in Lincoln 
is 476-4000 (toll free). 


Q@. Can I choose more than one com- 
pany that offers equal access long dis- 
tance service? 


A. Only customers who have more 
than one telephone line may select 
more than one long distance company. 
If you have more than one line and 
wish to select more than one long dis- 
tance company, you must contact the 
Equal Access Information Center in 
Lincoln. 


Q. Can LT&T help me decide which 
long distance company to choose? 


A. No. LT&T cannot show a prefer- 
ence for any particular long distance 
company. Our employees are not per- 
mitted to make any recommendations 
or evaluations. 


Q. Will I notice anything different 
after the conversion to equal access? 


A. There will be no interruption of 
your telephone service and no need for 
a service visit. The long distance com- 
pany you choose may have a different 
billing arrangement from the one 
you're currently using. Check with the 
long distance company directly if you 
have any questions about their billing. 


Q. If I have any more questions, 
whom should I contact? 


A. If you have questions concerning 
the services and rates offered by the 
long distance companies, please con- 
tact the appropriate long distance 
company listed on your ballot. 


If you have general questions con- 
cerning the equal access process, con- 
tact the Equal Access Information 
Center. 


ern Bell’s long distance network. 
LT&T’s switching facilities pro- 
vided the connection between the 
local subscriber and AT&T’s long 
distance network. In addition, 
LT&T provided billing service for 
AT&T so that bills for both local 
services and long distance services, 
although separate, came from the 
same source. When a customer 
ordered telephone service from 
LT&T, that order automatically 
included long distance service with 
AT&T. When the customer dialed 
either 112 or 1 plus the area code and 
the number, the customer was auto- 
matically connected to AT&T’s long 
distance network which completed 


the call. 


In recent years, however, compe- 


into long distance calling. The 
appearance of a number of addi- 
tional long distance (interexchange) 
companies offering long distance 
services has given the customer a 
choice. However, a customer choos- 
ing one of the newer long distance 
companies ordered that service 
directly from the interexchange 
company and was billed by the 
interexchange company. In order to 
access the interexchange com- 
pany’s network to make a long dis- 
tance call, the customer first had to 
dial a 7-digit access code which 
directed the call from LT&T’s local 
switching facilities to the interex- 
change company. With the advent 
of equal access in November, that 
will change for Lincoln and Hast- 
ings customers. 


Equal access simply means that 
all long distance companies will 
now be reached the same way. By 
dialing 1 plus the area code, custom- 
er’s calls will be routed through the 
local switch to the long distance 
company of their choice. In order to 
make equal access to all long dis- 
tance companies function, however, 
customers must make an advance 
selection of their long distance com- 
pany so that the local switch can be 
programmed to route a specific call 
to the their designated long distance 
company. 


LT&T will continue to provide and 
bill for intra-LATA long distance 
calls, that is, those calls which 
remain within LT&T’s territory or 


LATA. (LT&T’s LATA is that por- 


continued, pg. 6 


on 


Equal Access—continued 


tion of the 402 area code bounded by 
the Platte river on the north and 
area code 308 on the west.) In other 
words, if a customer places a call 
from Lincoln to Hastings, that call 
will be carried on LT&T’s long dis- 
tance lines. If the call is from Lin- 
coln to Grand Island, where the area 
code is 308, the call will be carried by 
whichever long distance company 
the customer has selected. 


The bill for the interLATA call 
will probably come directly from the 
long distance company serving the 
customer, although there is a possi- 
bility that LT&T could be asked by 
the long distance company to han- 
dle its billing just as LT&T has done 
for AT&T in the past. If that is the 
case, then customers would receive a 
multi-page bill showing LT&T local 
service charges on one page; LT&T 
intraLATA long distance charges 
on a second page, and the inter- 
LATA, interstate or international 
long distance charges from the long 
distance or interconnect company 
on another. 


Customer Information 
Being Supplied 

Prior to asking customers in Lin- 
coln and Hastings to select their 
long distance carriers, a great deal 
of information will be directed at 
the customers to help them under- 
stand equal access and what is 
expected of them in regard to 
choosing their long distance com- 
pany. Customers will receive their 
information from letters mailed 
with the ballot, newspaper ads, and 
radio spots. All of this informa- 
tional material began in May and 
will continue throughout the sum- 
mer. By the time the ballots are 
mailed in August, most customers 
should have a good idea of the con- 
cept of equal access and the im- 
portance of their selecting the long 
distance company which best fills 
their needs. 


LT&T hopes that by providing 
extensive information prior to 
sending ballots to customers will 
not only help them better under- 
stand equal access, but will help 


the company achieve its goal of a 
75 percent return on the ballots. 
Ballots will be mailed to customers 
on August ll and must be returned 
by September 16. 


Customers who do not return the 
ballots indicating their long dis- 
tance company choice by-the Sep- 
temeber 16 deadline will be allo- 
cated a long distance company by 
means of a formula set by the FCC. 
For example, if 30 percent of the 
returned ballots select ABC com- 
pany, 30% of the customers not 
returning their ballots will be allo- 
cated to the ABC company. If 10% 
of the customers select the XYZ 
company, then 10% of those custom- 
ers not selecting a long distance 
company will be allocated to the 
XYZ company. 


Customers not returning their 
ballots will receive a final equal 
access notification October 3, tell- 
ing them to which long distance 
company they have been allocated. 
If they are not satisfied with that 
long distance company, they will 
have an opportunity at this time to 
make a different selection. 


The equal access ballots mailed 
to customers will list each of the 
interexchange companies that 
have indicated they wish to provide 
long distance service in Lincoln, 
Hastings and the surrounding 
areas. These companies must make 
their decision known to LT&T by 
June 23, but after all ballots are in 
and undecided customers allo- 
cated, an interexchange company 
may withdraw its access order if it 
wishes. Interexchange companies 
have until September 24 to drop 
from equal access within the LT&T 
territory. If an interexchange com- 
pany does not feel that there is 
enough long distance business to 
justify competing for the business, 
it may choose not to offer their serv- 
ices in acommunity. In those cases, 
any company already providing 
long distance service in the com- 
munity will continue to do sojustas 
it always has. The FCC and the 
NPSC will not permit a long dis- 
tance company already serving a 


specific community to abandon the 
exchange. 


As employees of LT&T you will 
undoubtedly be asked questions 
about equal access by your friends, 
neighbors and acquaintances. The 
following probable questions and 
the answers to them have been pre- 
pared by the Customer Services 
department to provide guidelines to 
help you answer questions you may 
receive from customers. @) 


These Are the Long 
Distance Companies 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
EXPRESSPHONE' 


AT&T Long Distance Service 


GTE SPRINT Direct Dial 
Service 


Lincoln Telephone Long 
Distance 


MCI Dial ‘‘1”’ Long Distance 
Service 


MIDAMERICAN Long 
Distance Company 


SBS SKYLINE (An MCI 
Provided Service) 


Teleconnect ‘‘Your Best 
Connection’’ 


TMC of Omaha 
U.S. Telecom 
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“Get the big picture ...” It’s important to watch more than just the lane ahead. Drivers should be aware of cars in adjoining lanes 
and parked cars as well as those cars in the lane ahead. 


DEFENSIVE DRIVING — The Key to Accident Prevention 


Aim high—keep your eyes mov- 
ing—and always leave yourself a 
way out! 


These are the keys to a defensive 
driving program that can prevent 
the preventable accident. 


Over the next three years, LT&T 
employees who routinely drive 
company vehicles will be learning 
these techniques of defensive driv- 
ing at a one-day driving course at 
Southeast Community College in 
Lincoln. Approximately 775 drivers 
will eventually receive the training. 


“By providing defensive driving 
training for LT&T employees, we 
hope to cut the number of motor ve- 
hicle accidents that occur among 
employees, both on and off the job,” 
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explains Mary Jo Redmon, safety 
supervisor. “The dictionary defines 
an accident as something that 
‘happens unexpectedly or by 
chance.’ We hope that by introduc- 
ing defensive driving techniques to 
employees we can reduce the chan- 
ces of an accident happening.” 


The Smith System of defensive 
driving techniques on which the 
course 1s based is founded on the 
premise that most accidents are 
preventable if the driver is alert to 
those unexpected events that are 
most likely to result in an accident. 
Defensive driving means not only 
making all the right moves in your 
own driving, but being prepared to 
react promptly to any wrong moves 
the other driver may make. 


Many companies have used the 
defensive driver training for their 
fleet drivers with a resulting reduc- 
tion in accidents, according to Red- 
mon. Locally, both Minnegasco and 
LES have had mandatory driver 
training for those using company 
vehicles for several years and have 
found that it has been the most suc- 
cesssful method for substantially 
reducing the number of accidents. 
Anticipating similar results, the 
Personnel department instituted its 
driver training program early this 
year. 


The program began with identify- 
ing those employees who routinely 
drive company vehicles. “These are 
our target drivers,’ Redmon said. 
“We plan to provide these drivers 


The 8 a.m. classroom session begins with a review of defensive driving principles 
being distributed by instructor Rhonda Taft to classmates Jerry Chenowith (left) and 
Wayne Rezac (right). 


= 


“Please don’t scare the instructor,” Taft warns Chenowith as they start off on the first 
driving session of the day. 


o 


with training first, then we will fol- 
low with training for those 
employees who drive company veh- 
icles only occasionally.” 


The classes are held at Southeast 
Community College and are taught 
by Rhonda Taft, who is a qualified 
instructor for the Smith System of 
defensive driving. Prior to becoming 
a driving instructor Taft drove a 
semi-truck chalking up thousands 
of miles of driving experience. She 
has been teaching the Smith Sys- 
tem of defensive driving for five 
years. 


Training consists of classroom 
sessions explaining the principles of 
the Smith System along with sev- 
eral hours of actual driving time, 
with Taft giving instructions and 
grading the driver. 


“After a brief explanation of the 
principles involved, we hit the 
streets,” Taft says. “I watch the 
driver and evaluate his or her per- 
sonal driving habits. Then we 
review the driving principles while | 
point out where the driver might 
have missed an opportunity to 
apply these defensive driving tech- 
niques. Then we hit the streets 
again, and this time I expect the 
driver to use those principles 
covered in our classroom discus- 
sion.” 


At the end of what becomes a long 
day, drivers receive their test scores 
based on Taft’s observation during 
the afternoon driving session. Driv- 
ers must score 60 out of a possible 
100 points to pass the course. Be- 
cause the success of the training 
depends on a one-on-one relation- 
ship with the instructor, each one- 
day course is limited to three 
drivers. 

“Keeping the class small also 
gives each driver an opportunity for 
the necessary hands-on driving 
experience,” Taft comments. 
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THE SMITH SYSTEM 


The Smith System, which has been 
in use for training drivers since 
1948, is designed to make drivers 
aware of techniques that allow 
them to protect themselves from 
the inconsistent and unsafe 
actions of other motorists. It is 
based on the simple principle that 
a driver’s spacing and speed affect 
all other drivers in the immediate 
area. Failure to be aware of what 
the other driver is doing accounts 
for many accidents. Allowing 
proper space improves the drivers’ 
perceptions of what is ahead of 
them and eliminates the surprises 
that often result in accidents. 
Space and visibility are the 
driver’s greatest assets for safe 
driving. “Space Cushion Driving” 
as taught by the Smith System, 
provides drivers the visibility to 
see what is going on around their 
vehicle and the room to maneuver 
in the event of an obstruction in 
the driver’s path. Space and 
visibility are achieved by the 
following driving techniques: 
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Five Keys to Space Cushion Driving 


1. Aim High in Steering. 
Drivers will achieve better control 
of the vehicle and be better able 
to see what is happening ahead 
when they look down the road 
rather than immediately to the 
front of the vehicle. For example, 
at 30 mph, the driver should be 
watching at least one city block 
ahead of the vehicle. At 55 mph, 
the driver should be watching the 
road at least one full mile ahead 
of the vehicle he or she is driving. 


2. Get the Big Picture. By 
maintaining a space cushion, the 
driver should be able to see a 
larger traffic picture and to 
identify those situations that may 
be potentially dangerous. By 
slowing down or moving to 
another lane, drivers are able to 
keep a cushion of space between 
their own vehicles and any 
potentially dangerous situation. 


3. Keep Your Eyes Moving. A 
driver must be aware of every- 
thing that is happening within 
the scope of the big picture. 
Drivers who say “I didn’t see him 


until it was too late,” have failed 
to use their eyes properly to detect 
traffic problems in the making. 


4, Leave Yourself an Out. When 
potential danger spots appear the 
“space cushion” that drivers have 
built and maintained, will allow 
them to avoid conflict. Leaving 
space ahead or on both sides, 
allows the vehicle to move into a 
safe place. The space cushion can 
be the driver’s escape route in the 
event of an unexpected road 
hazard. 


5. Make Sure They See You. 
Many accidents are caused by 
inattention of the driver. When 
you see a driver or pedestrian 
threatening to enter your path, 
you can avoid potential trouble 
by alerting them that you are 
there. It’s ok to use your car horn 
as a warning. A light, friendly 
tap of the horn will alert the other 
driver of your presence. 
Maintaining eye contact with the 
other driver or pedestrian also 
ensures that they will know you 
are there. 


Time to shift drivers ... Wayne 
Rezac (left) prepares to take 
over the driver's seat from Jerry 
Chenowith (right) during the 
hands-on practice session. 
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LB835 — 


A Hotly Contested Bill 


Ae passage of LB 835 by the Ne- 
braska Legislature was one of the 
most hotly contested bills passed 
during the recent legislative session 
and involved the complex issues of a 
telecommunications industry in 
transition. In the following inter- 
view LT&T Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Frank Hilsabeck discusses 
some of those issues and their 
impact on the Lincoln Telephone 
Company and its customers. 


Mr. Hilsabeck, on May 28, two 
separate lawsuits were filed in Dis- 
trict Court regarding the telephone 
deregulation bill passed by the Ne- 
braska Legislature earlier this year. 


How will this affect LB 835? 


¢¢I'd first like to correct the mis- 
conception that LB8385 deregulates 
the telephone industry in Nebraska. 
The Nebraska bill is just a step 
toward deregulation of the industry. 
What the Nebraska bill does do is 
allow telephone companies the flex- 
ibility to change rates without seek- 
ing prior approval of the Public 
Service Commission. 


Both suits were filed to answer the 
question of constitutionality raised 
by the Attorney General. We think it 
is important to have this question 
resolved as soon as possible to avoid 
a prolonged period of uncertainty by 
consumers and the industry. We had 
hoped, through the cooperation of 
the Attorney General’s office, to 
have this issue brought before the 
Supreme Court directly. That coop- 
eration did not materialize, how- 
ever, and so LT&T, AT&T and 
Northwestern Bell jointly filed suit 
against the Public Service Commis- 


“On balance, this is a good 
bill and will meet the needs of 
both the consumers and 
providers of telephone 
services.”’ 


sion in District Court. The next day, 
the Attorney General of Nebraska 
filed suit against the Secretary of 
State. In all likelihood, some 
accommodation between all parties 
will be reached so that only one trial 
on this matter will be held. It’s our 
feeling that the bill is constitutional 
and that it does not unlawfully 
change the role of the Nebraska 
Public Service Commission. LB 835 
does not eliminate the Nebraska 
Public Service Commission’s role, 
but makes their role a reactive one 
rather than proactive. The Public 
Service Commission will still be 
very much involved in protecting 
the ratepayer’s interests through 
amendments built into the legisla- 
tion. For example, if rates rise more 
than 10 percent in a 12 month 
period, the PSC will review the rate 
increase. Or a specified percent of 
the ratepayers can petition the Pub- 
lic Service Commission for a review 
of a rate increase.” 


Why do you feel there was some 
urgency to get passage of a bill this 
session rather than waiting until 
the next session when you might 
have hoped for passage of a more 
comprehensive bill? 


¢¢A single word can explain 
that—competition. In metropoliton 
cities such as Omaha and Lincoln, 
telephone companies are facing in- 
creasing competition for long dis- 
tance and other services—services 
that have traditionally been over- 
priced to help keep residential, and 
especially rural residential, rates 
low. The threat of bypass of our serv- 
ices by larger businesses is very real 
andif that happens, we stand to lose 
a great deal of revenue—revenues 
that will no longer be available to 
help support local service for all 
telephone companies in the state.” 


Will passage of this bill, in effect, 
increase local service rates? 


¢¢It will allow telephone compan- 
ies to change local rates, but only 
within prescribed limits. By shifting 
more of our revenue requirements to 
rates for local services, we will be 
able to stay competitive with the 
competition for other services such 
as data communications, long dis- 
tance services and yellow pages 
advertising. In the long run this will 
enable us to keep local rates from the 
dramatic increase that might other- 
wise occur if we lost those revenues 
to bypass or other competitive 
services.” 


LB 835 involved some compro- 
mises and was not, perhaps, what 
you had originally hoped to have 
passed. Are you satisfied with the 
final bill? 


¢¢There are always some com- 
promises necessary within a con- 
tested piece of legislation. Consum- 
ers, local telephone companies, long 
distance companies and business 
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‘‘I don’t think there has ever been any question among our 
legislators that we need new legislation governing the 
communications industry.”’ 


interests all have different ideas as 
to how legislation should be tai- 
lored. We are all concerned about 
protecting universal service and to 
that end LB 835 has sufficient safe- 
guards to meet that objective. On 
balance, this is a good bill and will 
meet the needs of both the con- 
sumers and providers of telephone 
services.” 


There seemed to be a great deal of 
controversy over this bill béfore it 
was finally passed. Why was this 
so? 


¢¢There are a lot of people who 
feel that since there is no competi- 
tion for dial tone, there is no neces- 
sity to deregulate those services. 
But, of course, with the complicated 
interrelationship of pricing in the 
telephone industry, competition for 
one group of services definitely 
affects how we determine rates for 
other services. 


I don’t think there has ever been 
any question among our legislators 
that we need new legislation govern- 
ing the telecommunications indus- 
try in view of deregulation and 
competition. The question was how 
much change, and how quickly and 
what safeguards should be there for 
the consumer. Our legislators had a 
lot of concern for their constituents 
and are as concerned as we are that 
local rates not increase dramati- 
cally. However, to do nothing is to 
invite more uncertainty and more 
chaos. Overall, I believe that this 
bill will accomplish what we all 
want it to accomplish, that is to 
make a gradual, orderly move to- 
ward pricing each service closer to 
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the cost of providing that service.” 


What was the hardest part of get- 
ting this legislation passed? 


¢¢It was necessary to first get all 
companies to compromise on cer- 
tain key provisions. The next diffi- 
cult step was to help state senators 
to understand the very complex busi- 
ness of regulated telecommunica- 
tions and the myriad of changes 
which have occurred in the industry 
in the past ten years. Like a lot of 
people, they sometimes wished we 
could go back to the ‘good old days.’ 
It was also difficult simply to man- 
age the timing of this bill because it 
was a short session and there were 
many other bills competing for the 
senators’ time and attention. The 
legislation had to be completely re- 
drafted before it was finally intro- 
duced, then it had to be heard and 
voted on three times by the full legis- 
lative body.” 


Nebraska appears to be the first 
state to go this far toward deregulat- 
ing the telephone industry. Do you 
expect it to start a trend in other 
states? 


¢¢Nebraska was not the first 
state to move toward deregulating 
the industry, but did perhaps go a 
bit further than other states have 
gone at this time. I don’t see our bill 
becoming the single model for other 
states. Other states will consider 
legislation that is tailored to fit their 
own needs. Nebraska has, however, 
taken a very positive first step to 
deal with competition. Our industry 
is evolving and I would expect that 
future legislatures will enact further 


bills that seek to clarify and recog- 
nize these changes.”’ 


What will happen now that the 
bill is being tested in court? 


¢¢As far as we know, nothing, 
until we get a ruling. It’s unlikely 
that we will get a ruling before Jan- 
uary 1, 1987, so of course, the bill will 
not be implemented on that date as 
originally scheduled. 


LT &T had filed a rate application 
with the Public Service Commission 
prior to the passage of LB835. That 
application is still waiting for a 
final decision by the PSC, but in the 
meantime we have gone ahead and 
made a portion of the requested 
increase effective as we are allowed 
to do by law. We do not know yet 
whether our rate request will be 
approved by the PSC in the full 
amount of the request or some lesser 
amount. 


I might add that, whatever the out- 
come of these lawsuits or the fate of 
LB 835, the industry does need to 
take steps to establish a fair com- 
petetive environment that will give 
its customers the best possible serv- 
ice for the lowest possible price. 


It would not serve our purpose to 
have people forced off the network. 
Our goal—our mission—for the next 
several years will be to make what- 
ever price adjustments are neces- 
sary to remain a financially viable 
company so that we can continue to 
provide quality telephone service to 
all customers, rural and urban. And 
to keep those prices at a fair level 
rate so that people can, and will, 
remain on our network.” @) 
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For over 80 years, LT&T has 
brought local and territory- 
wide long distance service to 
137 communities in south- 
east Nebraska. Back when we 
were just beginning as “the 
telephone company,” nearly 
every town, no matter how 
small, had its own telephone 
business and switching 
office, along with a staff of 
operators. Today, only the 
larger communities have a 
fully staffed business and 
switching office; operator 
services, with one exception, 
come from Lincoln, and 
smaller communities have 
only an unmanned central 
dial office. But in each of 
these 137 communities, LT&T 
is still a presence and to resi- 
dents ft is still “the” tele- 
phone company. How many 
of these towns can you iden- 
tify? Look closely, each pho- 
tograph has the name of the 
community where it was 
taken. 
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UNITED WAY— 
IT WORKS 
FOR YOU 


But Do You Know 
How It Works? 


Whit the United Way slips from 
most people’s consciousness as 
soon as the annual fund-raising 
campaign ends each fall, for the 
many volunteers who serve on the 
United Way’s Board of Directors 
and various committees, United 
Way service is a year-long com- 
mitment of their time, energy and 
talent. 

“Volunteerism is the key to the 
success of the United Way,” com- 
ments Kim Cuda, United Way Com- 
munications Director. 

“Volunteers not only play a vital 
role in the operation of the United 
Way, the service they provide our 
many member agencies is inval- 
uable.”’ 


Although the United Way has a 
small professional staff to handle 
the day-to-day operations, it is the 
efforts of the United Way volun- 
teers which makes United Way 
work for all of us. 


The Board of Directors is elected 
from the United Way’s membership 
(any individual or corporate repre- 
sentative who has contributed to 
United Way during the past year). 
The Board is responsible for setting 
the annual goal; raising the needed 
funds; determining the annual allo- 
cations to member agencies and 
special grants for non-member 
agencies; admitting new agencies; 
assessing and meeting the new 
human services needs of the com- 
munity, and establishing an 
annual operating budget. 


The Board is assisted in these 
tasks by a cabinet made up of 
Communications, Planning, Allo- 
cations and Campaign Divisions as 
well as the more recent United Way 
Volunteer Center. 


Long before the Board can set a 
goal for the United Way’s annual 
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They Care Enough to 
Share Themselves 


For seven LT&T employees, Uni- 


ted Way support means more than | 


reaching into their pockets for dona- 
tions of money. These employees 
explain why they also give their 


time and talent to United Way. 


fund drive, the Allocations Division 
must complete its assignment, 
which is to review member agen- 
cies’ requests for funding. Recom- 
mendations made by the Alloca- 
tions Division serve to guide the 
Board in determining which agen- 
cies will be funded and for what 


amount. 


For a period of about six weeks in 
April and May, approximately 100 
volunteers serving on the various 
Ailocations committees swing into 
cor.centrated action. They review 
the proposed budget of each mem- 
ber agency as well as making on- 
site visits to the agencies where 
they review ongoing programs and 
talk to the staff. Under particular 
scrutiny are the management effec- 
tiveness and the efficiency of the 
agency staff. The Allocations 
teams may also make recommen- 
dations to the agency regarding 
areas where they might make some 
improvements. For example, they 


Keith Morris, Planning Division 
and Allocations Division 
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“My involvement with the United 
Way has made me more sensitive 
to the needs of people in the 
community who are less fortunate 
than I.” 


might encourage the agency to 
raise fees for their services so that 
the agency would be self supporting 
to a greater degree. 


The Allocations teams report 
their recommendations to the 
Board of Directors prior to its June 
meeting. In July all member agen- 
cies are notified whether or not 
their funding request has been 
approved and how much money 
has been allocated to the agency. 


“People often don’t realize that 
most member agencies receive only 
a portion of their funding from Uni- 
ted Way,” explains Kuda. “Some 
agencies, for example, charge a 
small fee for their services. Others, 
like the Goodwill Industries, may 
generate enough funds to provide 
most of their own funding. United 
Way support ranges from a high of 
82% of an agency’s budget to a low 
of 4%. The average United Way 
funding is usually more like 30-40% 
of an agency’s budget.” 
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Frank Hilsabeck, United Way 
Board of Directors 


The United Way is a very 
worthwhile organization. It’s the 
most practical way to fund human 
service agencies because it is more 
efficient and productive to have a 
single group to review agency 
progress and work with them on 
developing their budgets. 


Terri Dageford, 
Allocations Team 
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“Being a member of the United 
Way Allocations Division has 


provided me with the opportunity 


to serve the Lincoln community 
and its citizens. Working with the 
United Way-funded agencies has 
been an educational experience as 
well as a challenging one.” 


Gary Hupka, United Way Board of 
Directors and Allocations Team 
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“Both my wife, Shari, and I serve 
on an Allocations team because we 
feel it is such a worthwhile way to 
serve our community. It’s very 
rewarding personally and I feel 
like lam making a difference. The 
team effort has made it possible 
for me to work with a lot of people 
in our community that I would not 
otherwise have the opportunity to 
meet.”’ 


“Even though some agencies do 
charge a fee for their services, no 
one is ever denied service by a Uni- 
ted Way agency for inability to 
pay,’ Cuda emphasizes. “‘All agen- 
cies use a sliding fee scale or other 
means of payment for those clients 
who need the service but cannot 
pay the full fee.” 


In 1985 United Way funded 23 
human service agencies and pro- 
vided venture grants for three non- 
member agencies. 


Venture grants go to non-partner 
agencies to help start up a new or 
innovative solution that fills a 
community human service need. 
Once their project gets off the 
ground these agencies may find 
foundation grants or other funding, 
or they may become a partner 
agency of the United Way. But 
without the initial start-up funding, 
they may not have been able to put 
the program into effect. The Food 
Bank of Lincoln, for example, 
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received a venture grant last year, 
but has applied to be come a member 
agency for 1987. Venture grants are 
funded for a year at a time, and for 
no longer than three years. 


The other means of funding sup- 
plied by the United Way is emer- 
gency funding for a partner agency, 
if an emergency occurs that cannot 
be covered by an agency’s approved 
budget. For example, if the roof fell 
in or the furnace broke down, then 
the United Way would lend that 
agency the needed money from a 
reserve account. 


The Planning Division serves as 
the planning body for all Lincoln 
and Lancaster county human serv- 
ices. It is primarily responsible for 
reviewing community needs and 
recommending ways in which these 
needs might be met, either through 
existing agencies or through the 
addition of new services. For exam- 
ple, the Planning Division recently 
released a shelter study on housing 


needs in Lincoln for low income and 
chronically mentally ill people. 


The Communication Division 
works year around in support of 
functional divisions of the United 
Way as well as member agencies, 
helping to plan and coordinate their 
publicity. In addition, the Commit- 
tee plans and coordinates United 
Way publicity during the annual 
fund drive. 


As the campaign for fund raising 
gets under way each fall, the Cam- 
paign Division plans and coordi- 
nates the fund raising activities as 
well as supervising the several hun- 
dered volunteer workers throughout 
the city and county. 


The newest division, the Volun- 
teer Center, works throughout the 
year to recruit, promote and recog- 
nize volunteers who serve either the 
United Way, partner agencies, or 
independent agencies and human 
service groups throughout the 
community. The Volunteer Center 
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Margaret Small, Allocations Team 


“As a supporter of United Way, I 
thought it would be a good idea to 
see how the agencies worked and 
what services they provide. By 
serving on an Allocations team, I 
have gained invaluable 
information about the United Way 
administration and the services 
the various agencies provide for 
the city, and how I’ve been a part 
of that through my United Way 
contribution.” 


Joanie Winders, Allocations 
Cabinet and team leader 
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“TI feel that it’s a way to serve the 
community I live in and work in. 
Through my involvement with 
United Way I am more aware of 
the services these agencies 
provide. I believe everyone will 
benefit from some of these 
services at some time in their 
life.’ 


Tara Neal, Allocations Team 


“TI enjoyed being involved with 
United Way because the money 
raised by United Way stays in the 
community where I can see its 
benefits.” 


works with some 250 agencies, 
matching their service opportuni- 
ties with available volunteers. 


In addition to the year around 
volunteer efforts of those who staff 
the United Way divisions, some 400 
to 500 volunteers serve each fall dur- 
ing the annual fund raising cam- 
paign. Included among these are the 
loaned executives, drawn from the 
community’s business sector to 
assist with developing campaigns 
among local businesses. 


“The United Way is an extremely 
efficient way to collect and distrib- 
ute monies for human services,” 
said Cuda. “We are able to hold our 
fund raising costs to 5 cents on each 
$1. That means that 95 cents of each 
$1 can be allocated for agencies. It’s 
a remarkable accomplishment and 
is largely possible only because of 
volunteer participation.” 


Agencies currently receiving 
some funding from the United Way 
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include: American Red Cross, Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Citizens - Capi- 
tal, Belmont Community Center, 
Boy Scouts of America — Corn- 
husker Council, Catholic Social 
Service Bureau, Child Guidance 
Center, Family Service Association, 
Friendship Home, Goodwill Indus- 
tries, Home Services for Indepen- 
dent Living, Indian Center, League 
of Human Dignity, Legal Services 
of Southeast Nebraska, Lincoln 
Council on Alcoholism and Drugs, 
Lincoln Council of Camp Fire, Inc., 
Lincoln Lancaster Drug Projects, 
Madonna Adult Day Care Services 
Program, Malone Community Cen- 
ter, People’s City Mission and 
Family Shelter, Personal Crisis, 
Salvation Army, Willard Commu- 
nity Center, Youth Service System 
of Lancaster County, YMCA, and 
YWCA. 


wie Way traces its history to 1887 
when four Denver clergymen, concerned 


about the number of charities conduct- 
ing individual fund drives, organized 
the “Charity Organization Society” for 
a single fund drive. They raised $21,000 
for their “community chest.” 

By 1919, the “community chest” idea 
had caught on in some 40 communities 
across the nation and a national organ- 
ization, the American Association for 
Community Organization, was formed 
in Rochester, New York. ‘Community 
Chest” became the most widely used 
name for such organizations until the 
1950’s. 

The Lincoln and Lancaster County 
Community Chest was organized in 
1923 to combine the fund raising activi- 
ties of several agencies into one consoli- 
dated effort. 

In 1963, Lincoln and Lancaster Coun- 
ty’s Community Chest evolved into the 
“Lincoln Community Council.” Re- 
named “Lincoln Community Services”’ 
in 1971, it incorporated fund raising, 
planning and allocations to an even 
fuller extent. The Volunteer Center was 
added as a functional division of Lin- 
coln Community Services in 1973, and 
in April 1976, Lincoln Community Serv- 
ices became known as it is today: the 
United Way of Lincoln and Lancaster 


County. 
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[T&T retiree Eugene Schrank poses in front of the three-dimensional mural he created 


for his Arizona home. 


Retiree Creates Mural of Wood and Brass 
By Ken Clinefelter 


Wir a handsome mural of pol- 
ished wood and gleaming brass, 
LT&T retiree Gene Schrank has 
created a tribute to the beauty of his 
adopted state. 


The 8-foot mural, a collage of 
black walnut and bits of brass, gra- 
ces the wall of Schrank’s mountain 
home in Payson, Arizona where he 
moved after retiring in 1983. 


One side of the mural, which 
Schrank titles “Arizona,” features 
Four Peaks mountain with a bright 
brass sun rising in the background. 
In the middle are cacti and century 
plants and native wildlife, and in 
the foreground are symbolic forms 
representing the Grand Canyon 
and Canyon de Chelley. 


Creation of the mural came about 
when Schrank injured his knee 
while trimming out excess trees and 
moving rocks on his 1.6 acres of 
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land. While recuperating from 
surgery, he sketched out an idea for 
a mural depicting a symbolic 
representation of the state. He made 
five more detailed sketches, then 
executed a full scale drawing on an 
eight-foot long piece of wrapping 
paper. The mountains and cacti 
were carved in six layers of 34 inch 
black walnut. Pieces of hammered 
brass provide highlights against 
the dark wood. For example, 
Schrank formed the leaves of a cen- 
tury plant, the wings of a road- 
runner and an owl and two birds of 
brass and used brass for the sun, 
while brass rods form the sun’s rays. 
He even robbed his wife’s jewelry 
box of a pair of rhinestones for the 
owl’s eyes. 


The six layers of %4 inch wood, 
which Schrank shaped with a router 


sculptured, three dimensional 
effect. The thick layers also contrib- 
ute to its substantial weight, which 
impelled Schrank to assemble the 
mural in three separate sections, 
aligning them to make a complete 
view as he mounted them on the 
wall. 


Schrank describes the construc- 
tion process. ““To get the perspective, 
I laid the pieces out on a 4 by 8 foot 
sheet of plywood. I screwed and 
glued the pieces together, reinforc- 
ing some with sheet steel. Then I 
used four quarter-inch bolts to at- 
tach it to the wall. The center piece 
has a dowel as a pivot point to align 
the sections.” 


Comparing the subject of the 
mural to the chore of hanging it on 
the wall, Schrank said, “I moved a 
mountain.” 


He said that it took two months to 
make the mural and that he worked 
as long as eight hours a day on it. 


“T hung it the first day of spring,” 
he commented. 


Schrank’s unusual mural was re- 
cently featured in the Senior News 
section of a local newspaper, The 
Mogollon Advisor. 


Long interested in woodworking, 
Schrank in earlier years made 
many of the pieces of furniture that 
he and his wife, Elinore, now use. 
One of his more recent pieces is a 
9-foot, solid oak and walnut head- 
board with handcarved initials that 
is located in the master bedroom of 
the Schrank home. 


Schrank spent 3'2 decades at the 
Lincoln Telephone company where 
he served in a variety of positions 
including draftsman, switchman, 
COE training supervisor and COE 
supervisor. 


He is enthused about his new 
home which is located at 5,000 feet 
in the Arizona mountains. He de- 
scribes Payson as having 8,000 year- 
around residents, 52 percent of 
whom are retired, and says that the 
location is considered one of the four 
healthiest places in the world. 


(Photo courtesy of Mongollon Advisor, 
Payson, Arizona) 
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Members of the Speakers Bureau who attended an orientation and training meeting 


recently got a preview of the slide show telling customers about LT&T. Present were: 
(from left, front row) Tom Tipton, DeLoyd Larsen, Irene Pinkerton, Andrea Hoffart; 
(back row) Roger Kohles, Dick Palazzolo, Dwight Splitt, Sid McCartney, Bill Ashburn, 


(third row, Veryl Herr). 


Speakers Bureau, Slide Show Tell LT&T Story 


CS amie changes in tele- 
phone service has always been a 
primary role of LT&T’s Public Rela- 
tions group. With the increasing 
regulatory changes and competi- 
tion, however, there is a growing 
need to keep the public informed. In 
addition to the customary news 
releases and bill inserts, the com- 
pany is striving to provide informa- 
tion to customers on a more per- 
sonal level. One way that is being 
done is through a Speakers Bureau 
which is available to address civic 
clubs and other groups throughout 
the LT&T territory. Members of the 
Speakers Bureau represent a wide 
area of expertise on topics such as 
regulatory changes, pricing struc- 
ture, new telecommunications tech- 
nology, equal access and other top- 
ics relating to the industry. 

In addition to organizing the 
Speakers Bureau, the Public Rela- 
tions group will assist in preparing 
speeches and coordinate schedul- 
ing. The PR group has also prepared 
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a two-projector slide show, “Your 
Communication Connection,”’ 
which can be used by members of 
the Speakers Bureau. The 8-minute 
show, which is also available on 
video cassette, provides an overview 
of LT&T and the services it provides. 


Those serving on the Speakers 
Bureau include: Bill Ashburn, 
Charles Cooper, Brad Hedrick, 
Veryl Herr, Andrea Hoffart, Roger 
Kohles, DeLoyd Larsen, Sid McCart- 
ney, Charles Ogden, Dick Palazzolo, 
Irene Pinkerton, Dwight Splitt, Tom 
Tipton and Jim Vanderslice. 


Second Subscriber Line Charge 
Goes Into Effect 


a ie Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) has ordered a 
$1 increase in the subscriber line 
charge from $1 to $2 per month 
effective June 1, 1986. This charge 
applies nationwide to all residen- 


tial lines and businesses with a 
single line. 


A $6 per month subscriber line 
charge went into effect in 1984 for 
multi-line business customers, and 
in 1985 the first $1 subscriber line 
charge was implemented for resi- 
dential and single-line business 
customers. The additional $1 effec- 
tive in 1986 brings the total resi- 
dential, single-line subscriber line 
charge to $2 as originally planned 
by the FCC, but implemented over 
a two-year period. No additional 
increase in subscriber line charges 
is planned. 


The subscriber line charge is 
part of the FCC’s rate restructur- 
ing plan which shifts part of the 
local service cost previously 
included in interstate long dis- 
tance rates to local ratepayers. 


As a result of the subscriber line 
charge shifting more of the cost of 
local service directly to the custom- 
er, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company (AT&T) was 
able to decrease rates for long dis- 
tance calls in 1984 and again in 
1985. AT&T has proposed further 
decreases in interstate long dis- 
tance rates effective June 1, 1986. 


On The Move Again 


| ae Relations Supervisor 
Art Sharp, shown in his new office 
in the 500 building at 16th and K 
was one of the first employees to 
move into new quarters in another 
round of relocations at LT&T. 


Also included in this most recent 
relocation of staff are the Credit 
Union, the PrairieLink group and 
the mailroom. 


The mailroom has been moved 
from its fifth floor location to the 
northeast end of the seventh floor 
adjoining the dumb waiter. 


The Credit Union moved May 29 
from its 5th floor location to the 
southeast corner of the third floor 
in an area formerly utilized as 
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training rooms by the Number 
Service unit. 


PrairieLink, currently occupying 
quarters on the seventh floor, will 
move in late June or early July toa 
new home on the east side of the 
second floor of the 15th and M 
building. 


In addition, the Credit Union 
vault and a storage room for the 
Pioneers Association, have been 
relocated to newly constructed 
rooms inthe basementat 1L5th&M. 


When all moves are completed, 
work will begin on remodeling the 
vacated space on the fifth floor for 
the Number Services Unit, placing 
all operator services on the same 
floor. 
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Art Sharp’s new quarters provide comfort 
and privacy for the counselling sessions 
that are a large part of his job. 


~y AN [_ za Len te > vr | aol 
Muriel Ziebarth sorts mail in the new 
mailroom on the 7th floor. 
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VOLUNTEER WORK RECOGNIZED BY KFOR/IT&T 


Termed, “a very special lady,” Molly Akin was nominated for the March KFOR/LT&T 
Community Service award because of her many volunteer activities. In addition to 
many hours of volunteer work at nearby Clinton school and at the Veteran's hospital, 
this energetic lady daily bakes cakes or cookies for the Senior Center and has made 
countiess lap robes for the elderly in nursing homes. The busy Mollie Akin (center) 
was not presented the plaque commemorating her community service until May 
because, as she told KFOR’s Vince Collura (left) and LT&Ts Lela Kelliher (right), “I just 
couldn't find time to meet with you people earlier.” 


Lincoln Telephone Long Distance 
To Offer Long Distance Service 


Wren Lincoln and Hastings cus- 
tomers receive their equal access 
ballots late this summer, one of the 
participating long distance com- 
panies on the ballot will be Lincoln 
Telephone Long Distance. 


Lincoln Telephone Long Distance 
is a division of LinTel Systems, Inc., 
a subsidiary of Lincoln Telecom- 
munications Company. It replaces 
ThriftyCALL, a discount long dis- 
tance service formerly offered by 
LinTel Systems, and has its own 
marketing and sales staff who will 
be promoting the service in Lincoln, 
Hastings and surrounding commu- 
nities where equal access will soon 
be implemented. Lincoln Telephone 
Long Distance will operate the same 
as any other long distance company 
providing long distance service 
within the LI'&T service area. 


Although Lincoln Telephone 
Long Distance is a part of the same 
parent corporation as LT&T, itis not 
a part of LT&T. As a local operating 
telephone company, LT&T will be 
providing the same service to Lin- 
coln Telephone Long Distance as to 
any other long distance company 
appearing on the ballot. 


According to LT&T Executive 
Vice President Frank Hilsabeck, 
“Our responsibility as an operating 
telephone company is to provide 
equal access to all long distance 
companies providing service within 
our territory.” 
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Attending the first data collector class taught by Ken Byrne, Lincoln (left), were COE 


technicians Walter Lee Hendershot, Nebraska City, Rich McLaughlin, Lincoln, Steve 
Waddle, Hastings, and Larry McCarthy, Lincoln. 


Technicians Train in Use of New Data Collectors 


(es Office technicians in Lin- 
coln, Hastings, Nebraska City and 
Wahoo have completed a course in 
the repair and maintenance of new 
data collectors that have been 
installed in all exchanges that serve 
as billing data collection points. 


The new data collectors are a part 
of the Communications Network 
Processing System (CNTS). 


Over the next few months, addi- 
tional COE technicians from 
exchanges serving as collection 
points will also complete the three- 
day course, with approximately 60 
technicians ultimately completing 
the training required to handle the 
new equipment, according to Russ 
Heidbrink, network systems an- 
alyst. 


The course was set up by the Net- 
work Control group headed by 
Roger Kohles, manager, and var- 
ious segments of the course are 
being taught by Kohles, Heidbrink, 
Roger Johnson, Denise Spale, Arlo 
Kohlman, Mike Foote, Curt Nor- 
land, Doug Bell, Doyle Kernes, Jim 
Anderson and Ken Byrne. 


According to Kohles, the new data 
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collectors were installed to auto- 
mate the process of collecting billing 
data. Replacing the old tape disks, 
formerly located on toll switches to 
record calling data for billing long 
distance calls, has eliminated the 
need to physically transport tape 
disks to Lincoln. The new data col- 
lectors will also be used to collect toll 
call data required by equal access. 
About 15 sites serve as data collec- 
tion points for billing data. @) 


LT&T Employee 
Doubles as Movie Extra 


Aitthough his own role in the 
made-for-TV movie “Amerika” was 
that of a non-speaking extra, it pro- 
vided Clint Pearson (I&R) with an 
insight into how movies are made 
and a chance to meet some world- 
famous stars and directors. 


Pearson, who played a soldier in 
the battle scenes shot in southeast- 
ern Nebraska, said that he was used 
as an extra in both of the competing 
armies. 


“Some days I was on one side, and 
other days on the other” he said. 


“But when you’re an extra the 
viewer doesn’t really look at your 
face anyway, so I just changed uni- 
forms and was in another army.” 


He spent about 24 days filming, 
using most of his vacation and 
selectable days for the year, work- 
ing 10 to 16 hour days on location. 


“It certainly wasn’t a vacation,” 
he said, “butit was fun todo andI’d 
jump at the chance to do it again.” 


He said that he had never really 
had any desire to be an actor, but 
when he read about the call for 
extras he thought it sounded fun 
and sent in his resume. 


After being involved in movie 
making, he said he still has no 
desire to be a real actor. “They work 
too hard.” 


“Generally, they would shoot the 
same scene from three to half a 
dozen times. I guess I never really 
realized before how much work was 
involved in making a movie.” 


Pearson was particularly im- 
pressed with the friendliness of the 
show’s stars and how well the crew 
was treated by its directors. 


Filming of the Nebraska scenes of 
the movie took place in Seward, 
Elmwood, Tecumseh, Sterling and 
Lincoln and ran through April and 
May. The movie will be aired on TV 
in 1987. 


Clint Pearson (right) poses with movie 
star Kris Kristofferson (left), during the 
filming of “Amerika.” “I was surprised to 
find that a big star like that was sucha 
nice guy.” commented Pearson. 
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Thanks for Your 
Extra Efforts 


‘hie extra effort of several 
employees in providing service to 
LT&T customers, recently brought 
compliments from those customers. 


A satisfied customer wrote to 
LT&T President James E. Geist to 
compliment the company on three 
employees who, according to the 
customer, “exemplify that the Lin- 
coln Telephone Company cares 
about its customers.” 


Jan Hense, customer service 
representative, was cited for her 
helpfulness when the customer 
called to inquire about charges for 
overseas calls. That same customer 
called at a later date for a change in 
service and was pleased when both 
customer service representative 
Carla Krumme and combination 
technician Adolph Walla went out 
of their way to get the changes made 
to her satisfaction. 
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Said the customer, “I just wanted 
you to know that I had received 
assistance that was efficient and 
helpful and that I appreciated it.” 


Another employee was off-duty 
when a good Samaritan act brought 
him to the attention of an Ashland 
customer. After the employee had 
stopped to help a woman change a 
blown out tire, the customer wrote to 
the company that she recognized 
him from when he had worked on 
her phones, but did not know his 
name. 


“He was very courteous,” she 
wrote. “You should be very proud of 
your employee. . . It’s very comfort- 
ing to know there are people like him 
out there.” 


The helpful employee was identi- 
fied as Ronie Brown, Customer Serv- 
ices, Plattsmouth. 
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Ron Brown 


Carla Krumme 
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Eita 
Griffin 


William G. 
Mulder 


Eita Griffin, 83, died June 
3, 1986. She had been retired 
since 1963. 

Miss Griffin’s nearly 40 
years of service with LT&T 
was all spent in Operator 
Services in Geneva. Her 
career began in 1923 as a 
student operator. She later 
worked at a variety of opera- 
tor positions including, A & 
L operator, relief operator, 
assistant chief operator, act- 
ing chief operator and as the 
“EK” desk operator. 

Services were held June 6 
in Geneva with interment at 
Holy Cross Cemetery in 
Grafton. 


William G. Mulder, retired 
since 1982, died April 25 at 
the age of 55. Mulder joined 
LT&T as a lineman in 1958, 
later served as aswitchman, 
toll terminal testman and 
was a building maintenance 
mechanic for several years 
before his retirement in Feb- 
ruary 1982 after 23 years of 
service with the company. 
Survivors include his wife, 
Dorothy; son, Roy William, 
both of Firth; daughters, 
Peggy Mulder, Lincoln; 
Mary Mulder, Firth; broth- 
ers, Howard, Topeka, Kan- 
sas; Ray, Verl, both of Firth; 
sister, Mrs. Bradley (Louise) 
Evans, Dowagiac, Mich; 
nieces; nephews; brothers- 
in-law; sisters-in-law; 
mother-in-law, Bertha 
Lineweber, Beatrice. 
Memorial services were 
held April 25 at Firth Com- 
munity Church. 
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Katherine 
Hassebrook 


Katherine Hassebrook, 
equipment service attendant 
in Supply, retired May 30, 
1986 with 19 years of service 
with LT&T. 

Hassebrook began her ca- 
reer at LT&T in operator 
services in April 1967, but 
transferred in 1969 to the 
shop where she remained 
until retirement. 

“T worked nearly every job 


in the shop,’ she com- 
mented. 
“T liked my job... always 


have. And I liked my super- 
visor. I couldn’t ask for a bet- 
ter supervisor than Stan 
Peterson.” 

Retirement will not be a 
slower pace for Hassebrook, 
just a different one. She 
plans to continue her aero- 
bics and aqua fitness 
classes, but will add volun- 
teer work to her activities. 
She recently took part in an 
18-mile March of Dimes 
marathon walk and has vol- 
unteered to work with the 
YWCA where she expects to 
be working with children. 

She has two grown chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter, 
who both live out of the 
State. 


Adolp' Walla, combina- 
tion ‘ iclian, retired June 


14,19 ‘ith 27 years and 
nine m 1s of service with 
LT &T. 


Walla came to the com- 
peny in September 1958 as 
an equipment repairman in 
Supply, worked for a time as 
a groundman in Construc- 
tion and later as a ware- 


houseman. He moved to 
Customer Services as a 
combination technician in 
1965. 

Walla said that he had 
enjoyed his 27 years at 
LT&T and especially 
enjoyed the people he had 
worked with, but he plans 
now to enjoy retirement. 
Those plans include fishing, 
hunting, gardening and 
some travel. “... and being 
able to keep up with coffee 
breaks,” he added. 


Weston Anderson 
Fairbury 
35 years/June 


Dorothy Everett 
Nebraska City 
35 years/May 


James Howat 
Lincoln 
35 years/June 


30 years 


Kenneth Darby 
Lincoln 
30 years/May 


Norman Petersen 
Beatrice 
30 years/June 


25 years 


William Stiers 
York 
25 years/June 


20 years 


Glennys Aguirre 
Lincoln 
20 years/May 


Rodney Cassner 
Lincoln 
20 years/June 
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Anniversaries 


Mary Jeppson 
Lincoln 
20 years/June 


Sandra McGehee | 
Lincoln railed 
20 years/June 


John Moore 
Beatrice 
20 years/May 


William Morlok 
Lincoln 
20 years/June 


Joan Winders 
Lincoln 
20 years/May 


15 years 


Robert Buller 
Lincoln 
15 years/June 


Reid Curtis 
Lincoln 
15 years/June 


Owen Paulson 
Lincoln 
15 years/May 
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Marilyn Vogt 
Lincoln 
15 years/June 


10 years 


John Gottner 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Ricki Inbody 
Lincoln 
10 years/May 


Glenda Norman 
Lincoln 
10 years/May 


Michael Schneider 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Bruce Allen 
Schweitzer 
Lincoln 

10 years/May 


Tommy Trosper 
Lincoln 
10 years/May 


Dorothy Williams 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


5 years 


Sherry Bostic 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Norma Kapple 
Lincoln 
5 years/May 


Also observing 
anniversaries: 


Jacqueline 
Sheldon 
Lincoln 

35 years/May 


Jerald Garrison 
Lincoln 
30 years/May 


Eugene Hauschild 
Lincoln 
30 years/June 


Patricia Sperry 
Lincoln 
30 years/June 


Diane Blazek 
Lincoln 
15 years/May 


Norma DeJung 
Sutton 
15 years/May 


Cheryl Fitzgibbons 
Lincoln 
15 years/June 


Kerry Grossman 
Lincoln 
15 years/May 


Mary Baty 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


WilmaJean Fish 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Bernard Madison 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Alan Mentgen 
Beatrice 
10 years/May 


James Nichols 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Virgil Ohlson 
Lincoln 
10 years/May 


Lee VonSeggern 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Mark Fairchild 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Teresa Schneider 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 
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Don't let problems 


The Lincoln Employee Assistance Program 
helps you handle problems. 
The Lincoln Employee 
Assistance Program’s 
professional counselors 
provide free, 
confidential services. 


CALL LINCOLN EAP INC. 
476-0186 


“No problem is too big 


or too small.” 
Or Cail Art Sharp, 476-5708 
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About the Cover 

Last minute checking by Automatic 
Electric representative Dan Paulson 
(seated at keyboard) draws the attention 
of (front to back) LT&T engineers Bill 
Wakely, Galen Quiring, Nebraska City 
COE technician Arnold Durr and (far 
left) Customer Services Director 
De Loyd Larsen. 


COMMENTS 


E ditors are a bit like proud new 
parents about the magazines they 
publish. They put a lot of their 
heart and soul into their “baby” 
and hope that everyone else will 
think that it is a remarkable 
creation. So when we put a 
readership survey into the 
publication, as we did in the last 
issue of the LITT magazine, we do 
so with a certain amount of 
trepidation. 

Will people care enough to 
respond at all? Many of you did 
and I’m grateful. 

What if everyone says they never 
even bother to read it? Not one of 
you who returned your surveys 
said that, and again, I’m grateful. 

Worst of all, what if readers say, 
“fire the editor?” I’m relieved that 
not a single one of you said that! 
Not every comment returned will 
be positive, nor would we expect it 
to be, but every comment does help 
us to learn more about our readers, 
and that’s what a readership 
survey is all about. 

If we are lucky, and have done 
some things right, however, 
readers may respond with some 
good comments, too, and the glow 
of those can keep us going through 
a few more issues. 

Results of the survey which 
appeared in the last issue of the 
LTT magazine are still being 
tabulated, but they will be reported 


to you in the next issue of the 
magazine. That survey is going to 
tell us a lot about what you, the 
reader, want to see in future issues; 
where you get your information, 
and what kind of information you 
feel you need. That information 
will provide us with the guidelines 
to better serve your information 
needs, not only in the magazine, 
but through other company 
communication channels. 

I appreciate those of you who 
took the time to write and tell me 
how you feel about our employee 
communications. 


LTT Magazine 
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It’s an historic moment for Nebraska City operators Harriet Foote (left) and Betty Eaton as they connect the final toll 
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Nebraska City Goes Digital 


dhe were both tears and smiles 
as the new digital switching equip- 
ment cut into service at Nebraska 
City August 2. Tears from many of 
the operators who were saying a 
sentimental goodbye to the old cord- 
board where they had served so 
many years. Smiles of relief from 
switchroom personnel and engi- 
neers when the cutover was accom- 
plished without a hitch in just under 
seven minutes. 


Installation of the new 4,500 line 
switch, which makes it possible to 
handle toll calls through the Lin- 
coln TOPS unit, means the end of an 
era for the Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany. The operator board which 
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closed down at Nebraska City was 
the last one in the territory outside 
of Lincoln. Future operator assisted 
toll calls, will be handled through 
the TOPS operator services unit in 
Lincoln. And for Nebraska City, it 
meant the end of the operator serv- 
ice which had been provided locally 
on a 24-hour basis for over 100 years. 
Telephone Came to Nebraska City 
in 1881 

The first telephone exchange 
opened in Nebraska City in 1881 as 
the Nebraska City Telephone Com- 
pany and was located above a down- 
town shoe store. A second exchange, 
the Mutual Telephone Company 


by the Nebraska Bell Telephone 
Company in the late 1890s. The two 
companies merged in 1910 after Ne- 
braska Bell Telephone purchased 
the Mutual Telephone Company. 
Two years later, in 1912, LT&T pur- 
chased the exchange from Bell and 
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In researching the history of telephone 
service in Nebraska City we came across 
an item about Louis Ertl, who was paid 
fifty cents a night to sleep in the Mutual 
Telephone and Telegraph Company’s 
exchange and answer the night calls. By 
coincidence, when interviewing retiring 
operator Willa Hartley, we also learned 
that Mr. Ertl was her husband’s grand- 
father. In addition, Hartley’s two daugh- 
ter’s have also worked as operators at 
LT&T, making the Hartley family 
another multi-generation telephone family. 
i. _ ee er 5 - 5 


Duane Smith gives the thumbs up sign to 
his visiting wife, Jackie, after a success- 
ful cut. 


it became a part of The Lincoln 
Telephone Company. LT'&T erected 
the building which currently houses 
the Nebraska City exchange in 


Jim Smith (left) and Bill Wakely (right) wait for the cutover to 


begin. 


1921, and enlarged it in 1964 when 
the exchange was converted to dial. 
Atthesame time the local operator serv- 
ices board closed down leaving only 
long distance operator services. 


LT&T spent over $2.5 million to 
renovate the Nebraska City office 
building, construct a new building 
at Union and install new switching 
systems at both locations. The com- 
puter controlled, digital switch 
installed at Nebraska City isa GTD 
#5 manufactured by GTE. Improve- 
ments include “0” plus dialing, 
optional calling card service and 
international direct distance dial- 
ing. In addition, Union, Avoca, 
Talmage and Unadilla customers 
now have automatic number identi- 
fication (ANI) as a result of the cut- 
over to the new switching systems. 
ANI service, which automatically 
identifies the calling number when 
placing long distance calls for cus- 
tomers with one- and two-party serv- 
ice, was already available to Ne- 
braska City customers. 


Eight of the operators formerly 
serving at Nebraska City trans- 
ferred to Lincoln. Ila Gochenour and 
Susan Tomlyn are serving in TOPS 
and joining the Number Services 
unit were Kim Bassinger, Kathy 
Boone, Joan Comiskey, Harriet 
Foote, Carol Hoyle and Mary 
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After the new switch cuts in, Cleora Law- 
rence checks the old step equipment to 
make sure all switches are disconnected. 
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Thayer. An additional eight opera- 
tors retiring this past year, deferred 
their retirements until after the cut- 
over was completed. 
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Duane Smith checks fiber optic equipment after the new switch is 
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At work on wiring at the new Union office several weeks prior to 
cutting the new switch into service were Rick Sevening and Arnie 
Durr. 
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Chief Operator Mary Gress and Customer Services Director 
De Loyd Larsen share nostalgic memories as they view an album 
of photos collected by Nebraska City operators. 
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The new 2-room central office building at Union willhouseanew The cutover complete, Nebraska City switchroom personnel 
switch and fiber optic equipment. Heating is locatedina separate begin a methodical testing. Visible are (from front to back) Noel 
area to protect the heat-sensitive switching equipment. Hatfield, Cleora Lawrence and John Richards. 
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New Bills Designed 
to Meet Customer, 
Company Needs 


Wen LT'&T customers open 
their October telephone bills, they 
may be surprised to find that they 
have changed a great deal from the 
old familiar telephone bill they used 
to receive from LT'&T. 


The new bills will be much larger. 
The computer-card sized bill has 
been replaced with a full 8% by 11 
sheet. The average bill will probably 
be only two sheets, but in some 
cases, they could consist of more 
pages. In fact, the mailroom has 
already set up procedures for manu- 
ally handling bills that contain 
more than seven pages. 


The new bills will be more color- 
ful. Blue and yellow color bars at the 
top and bottom of the page will 
make the bills more distinctive and 
readily identified as the LT&T tele- 
phone bill. 


The new bills will be more de- 
tailed. Monthly charges for local 
services and equipment, as well as 
the intra-LATA calls provided by 
LT&T will begin on the first page. 
Subsequent pages will show charges 
for inter-LATA and interstate long 
distance calls provided by the 
customer’s selected long distance 
company. 


The new bills will not contain a 
computer card to return with pay- 
ment. Instead, customers will tear 
off the perforated top portion of the 
first page of the bill to return with 
their payments. 


According to Barb Rine, Custom- 
er Services system supervisor, the 
old bills have served the company 
since the early 60’s and no longer 
keep pace with the changing re- 


quirements of the telephone busi- 
ness as it is today. 


“One of the compelling reasons 
for changing the billing system at 
this time is the pending implemen- 
tation of equal access,” she ex- 
plained. “We had to have a billing 
system that would enable us to dis- 
play charges and credits by the long 
distance companies with whom we 
will be dealing after equal access 
goes into effect in November.” 


A new billing system was also 
needed to fill the needs of a chang- 
ing industry, according to Rine. 


“Today, we need to provide the 
customer with a better explanation 
of service charges and credits as 
well as a means of identifying the 
charges of each long distance com- 
pany they use,” she said. “The new 
bills have been developed to give us 
the flexibility we will need on into 
the future. With this new system we 
havea good foundation and enough 
flexibility to enable us to refine or 
enhance the bill as future needs 
require.” 


Project Took 24 Months 


The Message Processing and Bill- 
ing Processing (MPS/BPS) project 
team, made up of 55 employees 
from Customer Services, Revenue 
Accounting and Data Processing, 
has spent nearly 24 months on the 
project. The first major phase of the 
project was the Message Processing 
System which was implemented on 
July 3, 1986. The next major phase 
will be implementation of the Bill- 
ing Processing System in early 
October 1986. Originally scheduled 
for introduction in January 1987, 


the new billing system will be 
implemented three months ahead of 
schedule to accomodate require- 
ments of equal access. 


The project team’s assignment 
consisted of several stages: defining 
requirements; designing the system 
as well as the actual bill, developing 
computer programs and user proce- 
dures, and finally, testing the sys- 
tem and training personnel in its 
use. 


“We’re talking about a great deal 
more than just redesigning the docu- 
ment the customer receives,” Rine 
said. “One of the most difficult tasks 
was designing a flexible system that 
would make available all the data 
that the more detailed bill would 
require today as well as allow for 
future needs.” 


The MPS/BPS project has been 
supervised by personnel in several 
departments. Mike Wilson, Marv 
Harms, Gaylen Meyer and Bob 
Leavett were responsible for super- 
vision of the large Data Processing 
staff involved with the project. 
Lorvey Stark, Revenue Accounting, 
and Barb Rine, Customer Services, 
supervised the staffs in their respec- 
tive areas. Stark and Rine were also 
responsible for ensuring that the 
system was designed to meet the 
requirements of the company. Keith 
Morris, Planning, has had the re- 
sponsibility of coordinating com- 
prehensive testing of the MPS/BPS 
system. 


Morris, whose basic responsibil- 
ity was setting up test plans and 
schedules for each segment of the 
billing system, explained that a 
main entity of the new billing sys- 
tem is the Message Processing Sys- 
tem (MPS). The new MPS system 
edits, rates, and matches the calls 
that will appear on the customer’s 
bill. 


“The new mechanized system will 
be a significant improvement over 
our current system and require less 
manual intervention,” he said. 


Once requirements for the system 
were determined, the task of auto- 
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This is the way your new telephone bill will look ... 
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BILLING DATE 
OCT 11, 1986 
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Terri Daniels, repair service attendant (left) gets set to spend a day on the job with 
combination technician Lynn Hansen (right). Getting a first-hand glimpse at how 
combination technicians operate was Terri’s idea to improve dispatching efficiency. 
This not only gives repair service attendants an awareness of the types of trouble the 
repair technicians might encounter, it helps them decide which technicians should be 
dispatched for each job. Terri’s idea won her a $50 suggestion award. 


New Bills, Continued 

mating both the MPS and BPS sys- 
tems became the responsibility of 
the Data Processing staff under the 
supervision of Mike Wilson. Thirty- 
five people, including some 
employees on loan from other areas 
of Data Processing and some con- 
tract data processing personnel 
spent approximately 24 months de- 
veloping the MPS/BPS system. 


The staffs from all four depart- 
ments associated with the project 
worked a considerable amount over- 
time to meet their deadlines. 


“Without this type of commitment 
over the past two years, it would 
have been very difficult to achieve 
our goals and objectives,’ com- 
mented Wilson. “These people are to 
be commended for the commitment 
and effort they have put forth dur- 


ing the last two years.” 


The Data Processing, Accounting 


and Customer Services involvement 
with the project will most likely not 
end there, however. According to 
Wilson, additional releases of 
MPS/BPS are under consideration 
and will be reeommended to man- 
agement in the near future. 


“There were a lot of MPS/BPS 
features that were eliminated from 
the original system in order to 
implement it on a timely basis for 
support of equal access,” he said. 


Training for employees who will 
work with the new billing system 
will begin in August for Customer 
Services personnel. Nearly a month 
will be spent training employees in 
the Lincoln commercial office, and 
the Lincoln and territory Phone 
Centers. In September Accounting 
personnel will begin to receive train- 
ing in use of the new billing system. 


Early in the design stage, samples 
of the bill were reviewed by focus 


groups of residential and business 
customers to determine customer 
acceptance of the new design. A 
number of the customers’ sugges- 
tions were incorporated into the 
final design. The focus group meet- 
ings, held during August 1985, were 
conducted by Customer Services 
and Marketing personnel. Public 
Relations was responsible for meet- 
ing arrangements. 


“We felt that it was important to 
get the customer involved in the 
bill’s design process,” said Lela 
Kelliher, Public Relations. ‘“The 
change in bills is rather a dramatic 
one and we want to be certain that 


they understand and accept the new 
bills.” 


Public Relations will also be re- 
sponsible for developing brochures 
to explain the new billing system. 
These brochures will be included 


with the October bills. 


—— 
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Alarms Added to Switchroom 


Jim Bostic, Network Operations poses with his suggestion 
award check in front of alarms recently installed in the first floor 
switchroom. Bostic’s suggestion that the #3EAX alarm should 
be duplicated on the DMS switch and the DMS alarm also be 
placed at the #3EAX switch makes it possible for a single person 
to monitor all alarms in the first floor switchroom. In addition, 
alarms originating from “911” and annoyance calls have been 
added to the audible alarms so that a quicker response can be 
made to monitor these conditions. Bostic received $100 for his 
suggestion. 
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Farnsworth’s Suggestion Saves 
Company Time, Money 


Richard Farnsworth (right) receives a 
check for $50 from his supervisor, 
Richard Hardt (left), both of Supply, after 
Farnsworth’s suggestion was adopted to 
galvanize the bridge clamps used in some 
line installations. By galvanizing the 
clamps instead of using undercoating 
and aluminum spray paint, the life span of 
the clamps is increased, thereby saving 
frequent replacement and installation 
time. 


Adaptor Improves Single-Line System 


Posing in front of the State Office Building where he routinely 
services telephone systems, Cliff Kubert, 1&R, displays the modi- 
fied multi-line adaptor (MMLA) he used to modify single-line 
telephone systems in the State Office Building. The adaptation 
allows existing single-line systems to perform much like a small 
PBX or multi-line system at a substantially reduced labor cost. 
Kubert received a $200 award for his suggestion. 
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If You Need Help — 


Questions 
Frequently Asked 
About Blue Cross 
Blue Shield 


L you are enrolled in LT&T’s Blue 
Cross Blue Shield health care plan, 
you may, on occasion, have ques- 
tions involving the processing of 
your claim. What do you do when 
you have such a question? Call 
Marilyn Kilbride, benefits assistant 
in Personnel. One of Marilyn’s 
primary responsibilities is to assist 
LT&T employees and pensioners 
with questions relating to Blue 
Cross Blue Shield medical claims. 


“Sometimes an individual will 
have a claim submitted and have 
that claim denied or delayed 
because of improper information,” 
Kilbride says. “‘What usually 
happens is that you receive an 
‘Explanation of Benefits’ from Blue 
Cross Blue Shield and are unsure 
what the ‘Explanation of Benefits’ 
means.” 


“To make this process easier, we 
are suggesting that you call me if 
you have an ‘Explanation of Bene- 
fits’ with which you need help. I will 
relay your question to our Blue 
Cross Blue Shield representative 
who has been specifically assigned 
to handle LT&T’s account. I work 
with this representative on an 
almost daily basis, and she is not 
only familiar with our contract, but 
very knowledgeable about the types 
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Benefits Assistant Marilyn Kilbride is available to help employees and pensioners with 
questions about Blue Cross and Blue Shield medical claims. 


of questions our employees and pen- 
sioners are most likely to have. By 
working through us, I feel your 
questions can be answered in a more 
timely, efficient manner.” 


“We have found that the most fre- 
quently asked questions are those 
relating to Coordination of Benefits, 
Student Verification, Excess of the 
Usual and Customary Allowance 
and Medical Emergencies.” 


Coordination of Benefits 


One of the major reasons a claim 
is denied by Blue Cross Blue Shield 
is for coordination of benefits. Coor- 
dination of Benefits records enables 
Blue Cross Blue Shield to determine 
if an insured, or other members of 
the insured’s family, has any other 
health insurance, and if so, which 
insurance company has primary 
responsibility. 


If your coordination of benefits 
records have not been updated by 
Blue Cross Blue Shield within the 
past six months, any claim submit- 
ted over $100 will be automatically 
denied, according to Kilbride. The 
‘Explanation of Benefits’ you re- 
ceive denying your claim for coordi- 
nation of benefits will refer you to 
code 73 found in the ‘See Notes’ 
column. 


“If you have a claim denied for 
this reason, it would be best if you 
sent the requested information 
directly to me,” Kilbride says. ‘““This 
information should include: the 
Social Security number of the LT&T 
employee, whether or not the in- 
sured or other family members have 
other health insurance, and the 
name of the other insurance com- 
pany, if applicable. This notice 
should also be signed and dated. 
This information is then sent to our 
representative at Blue Cross Blue 
Shield, who will forward it to the 
coordination of benefits area for 
updating. She will also request a 
detailed print-out of the claim his- 
tory and a copy of the actual claim, 
if needed. This information is then 
forwarded to the adjustment area 
for reprocessing once the coordina- 
tion of benefits records have been 
updated. By monitoring these activ- 
ities, our representative can ensure 
that your claim in question is repro- 
cessed promptly.” 


Student Verification 

Student verification by Blue 
Cross Biue Shield is another proce- 
dure that can cause delays in pro- 
cessing a claim. If a claim has been 
submitted for a student dependent 
age 19 to 24, Blue Cross Blue Shield 
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will hold the claim for 14 days pend- 
ing verification of student eligibil- 
ity. (To qualify as an eligible 
dependent on the insured’s policy, 
the student must be registered full- 
time in a recognized educational 
institution, financially dependent 
upon the insured, and not employed 
on a full-time basis.) Student verifi- 
cation records also need to be 
updated by Blue Cross Blue Shield 
every six months. 


“If you receive a form letter from 
Blue Cross Blue Shield asking for 
verification of student eligibility, we 
recommend that you complete it and 
return it to me,” Kilbride says. 
‘“‘After I forward it to our representa- 
tive at Blue Cross Blue Shield, she 
will send it to the membership de- 
partment for updating. Then she 
will pull the claim from the holding 
area, forward it to the benefits area 
for processing, and continue to mon- 
itor the claim until it has been pro- 
cessed. If the letter is not received by 
the end of the automatic 14 day hold- 
ing period, you will have an even 
longer delay in processing the 
claim, so it is important that you 
complete the form and return it to 
me as quickly as possible.”’ 


Usual and Customary 
Allowance 


You might, at some time, receive 
an ‘Explanation of Benefits’ that 
disallows a portion of your physi- 
cian’s fee. Questions regarding phy- 
siclans’ fees occur when a physi- 
cian’s fee exceeds the usual and 
customary allowance for a particu- 
lar procedure. The usual and cus- 
tomary allowance is considered 
usual if it is the fee generally 
charged for a particular service by 
an individual physician in personal 
practice and is customary if it is 
within the normal range of usual 
fees charged by most physicians of 
similar training and experience for 
the same service in the same geo- 
graphic area. 

f your physician participates 
with Blue Cross Blue Shield, he or 
she has signed an agreement to 
accept Blue Cross Blue Shield’s 
usual and customary fees. In such 
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cases, you would not be responsible 
for the difference between what Blue 
Cross Blue Shield pays for a particu- 
lar procedure and what the partici- 
pating physician charges unless 
you had signed a prior agreement 
with your physician stating that 
you would pay this difference. Par- 
ticipating physicians receive pay- 
ment for covered services under the 
basic and/or Major Medical plan 
directly from Blue Cross Blue 
Shield. 


However, if a doctor is not a Blue 
Cross Blue Shield participating 
physician, payment for covered serv- 
ices will be mailed directly to you 
from Blue Cross Blue Shield and 
you will be responsible for making 
payment to the doctor. You will also 
be responsible for any fees charged 
over the usual and customary allow- 
ance. 


“Again, I recommend that you 
contact me if you have questions 
regarding any amount that was 
disallowed over the usual and cus- 
tomary allowance,” Kilbride says. 
“T will forward your questions to our 
representative, who will obtain a 
detailed print-out of the claim his- 
tory, along with a copy of the actual 
claim, and send them to the medical 
review area where the claim will be 
reviewed. Additional information is 
generally needed by the medical 
review area and is requested from 
the hospital or the physician’s 
office. Once this information is 
received in the medical review area, 
a determination is made whether 
the claim will be re-opened and 
adjusted or if Blue Cross Blue Shield 
will stand on its original decision. If 
the claim is to be re-opened and 
adjusted, this information is sent 
back to our representative who re- 
fers it to the adjustment area for 
reprocessing. If Blue Cross Blue 
Shield stands on its original deci- 
sion, you will be informed by letter 
from Blue Cross Blue Shield.” 


Medical Emergencies 


Questions regarding medical 
emergencies claims are handled in 
much the same way. The definition 
of a medical emergency is the sud- 


den and unexpected onset of a 
serlous medical condition that 
requires medical, not surgical, care. 
Such emergencies include heart 
attack, poisoning, loss of con- 
Ssclousness or respiration, convul- 
sions and other such severe condi- 
tions. Once an inquiry regarding a 
medical emergency is received by 
our representative, she obtains a 
history print and a printed copy of 
the actual claim, which is forwarded 
to the medical review area. They, in 
turn, request the emergency room 
report from the hospital. When that 
report is received, the medical 
review area makes a determination 
as to whether this was a medical 
emergency according to LI'&T’s 
contract with Blue Cross Blue 
Shield. This information is then 
returned to our representative, who 
forwards it to the adjustment area 
for reprocessing. 


It’s apparent from the procedures 
outlined above that when questions 
arise with a claim, it is important to 
use the proper channels. And in 
such cases, the place to start is with 
Marilyn Kilbride, benefits assistant 
in Personnel. 


“T would like to emphasize that if 
you do have questions about a 
claim, contacting me should be your 
starting point. When LT&T’s Blue 
Cross Blue Shield representative 
reports back to me, I will contact you 
personally with the answers you 
need. If you have any questions 
concerning your Blue Cross Blue 
Shield coverage, please call me at 
476-5350. I’m here to help.” @ 
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Carrier Marketing —A New Growth Area 


for LI&T 


An anticipated 38 to 40 percent of 
LT&T’s 1987 revenues will be gen- 
erated by a segment of the market 
that did not exist until recently. 


As a result of the changes 
brought about by deregulation of 
the telephone industry, LT&T has 
begun to see a shift from a predom- 
inantly end-user customer base to 
one that includes the interexchange 
companies that will be serving local 
customers within LT&T’s territory. 
The opening of the new market for 
LT&T services or products has 
created a need for a Carrier Market- 
ing section which will operate as a 
part of LT&T’s newly organized 
Marketing division. 


According to Sid McCartney, 
who heads the new section and is 
currently the sole Carrier Market- 
ing staff member, LT&T’s revenues 
historically were primarily from 
local service and the company’s 
share of the long distance service 
revenues and directory advertising. 
The changing environment, how- 
ever, has opened up a new range of 
service offerings that have the 
potential to produce considerable 
revenues for the company. In terms 
of revenue dollars and account 
management requirements, the in- 
terexchanges long distance carriers 
that are now LT'&T’s new custom- 
ers, will be one of the largest seg- 
ments in LIT'&T’s customer base. 


Specific service provisioning cur- 
rently being offered to these inter- 
exchange companies include tar- 
iffed switched and special access 
services, billing and collection serv- 
ices, operator services, the use of 
the fiber optic network and others. 
Also in the planning stages are 
such products as switching capa- 
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city and forecasting facilities man- 
agement. 


The Carrier Marketing group was 
originally organized under the 
Planning division. Planning 
Supervisor Charlie Cooper worked 
with McCartney to draw up specific 
marketing strategies and goals and 
define the areas where LI'&T could 
offer new products. More recently, 
McCartney was reassigned to the 
LT&T Marketing division where he 
reports to Network Services Man- 
ager, Charlie Cooper. 


“In the past,” explains Cooper, 
“LT&T dealt almost exclusively 
with Northwestern Bell and conse- 
quently American Telephone and 
Telegraph (AT&T) with whom we 
jointly provided long distance serv- 
ice. With the introduction of compe- 
tition, however, we now interact 
with a diverse group of interex- 
change carriers—carriers with 
whom we formerly had an almost 
adversarial relationship. Our goal 
is to turn that around and convince 
these companies they are valued 
customers and that we intend to 
provide them with the services they 
need at a competitive price. Devel- 
oping that new relationship has 
been McCartney’s primary role.” 


A measure of that success is the 
the lease agreements recently 
signed with Lincoln Telephone 
Long Distance Company, MCI, 
MidAmerican Long Distance Cor- 
poration, TMC of Omaha and Tele- 
connect. All of these carriers will 
use LT&T’s fiber optics system, 
which was recently installed 
between Lincoln and Omaha. To 
date, approximately 325 circuits on 
the new fiber optic installation 
have been contracted for and the 
company has projected an esti- 


mated seven to eight million dollars 
in revenue from that source, alone, 
over the next ten years. 


“Competition for the non-regu- 
lated services such as billing and 
collecting will be fierce, but we are 
determined to keep our prices at the 
level required to meet the competi- 
tion,” commented Cooper. “We are 
in an advantageous position be- 
Cause our services have an en- 
hanced value for the interexchange 
carriers. For example, those com- 
panies choosing to use LT&T’s bill- 
ing service will benefit from the 
local customer’s recognition of 
LT&T’s name. In addition, LT&T 
has a remarkably low percentage of 
uncollectables. And of course, it is 
advantageous to the interconnect 
companies to enable their custom- 
ers, the end users, to receive only a 
single bill for telephone services.” 


McCartney, in his position as 
Carrier Marketing Manager, has 
focused on deregulated services. 
Routine orders for access service 
(regulated services) will be handled 
by the Interexchange Carrier Serv- 
ice Center (ICSC), although 
McCartney will also assist this 
group when a customer requires 
some specialized service. 


Both Cooper and McCartney are 
enthused about the possibilities of 
the carrier marketing approach. 


“There is no reason we can’t also 
market to other local operating 
companies within the state, as well 
as to long distance companies,” 
Cooper said. ‘“‘As technology 
evolves in our network, we will be 
able to market more and more 
communications offerings. We view 
carrier marketing as a new growth 


area for LT&T.” 
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Around Lincoln 


Via LT&T’s 


Information Kiosk 


Vee to Lincoln will find an 
innovative way to learn more about 
the Capital City when they use the 
videotext information kiosk in- 
stalled by LT&T at the Cornhusker 
Hotel in August. 


The kiosk contains a micro-com- 
puter programmed to provide users 
with information on hotels and 
motels, restaurants, shopping and 
other activities occurring through- 
out the city. 


The kiosk, which was developed 
by LT&T, demonstrates the possibil- 
ities available by the blending of 
telecommunications and informa- 
tion technology. It consists of a 
software/hardware combination 
that supports several graphic dis- 
play modes. By simply pushing a 
few command keys on a specially 
built keyboard, the user can call up 
information on a variety of useful 
facts about Lincoln. For example, a 
visitor to the city can call up a res- 
taurant “index” on the computer 
and receive a listing and maps 
showing general areas of Lincoln. 
An additional, more specific index 
will list, and locate, all restaurants 
by specialty, such as sea food, 
Chinese, steakhouse, etc. 


The kiosk installed at the Corn- 
husker is the first of several planned 
by LT&T. If the prototype at the 
Cornhusker receives acceptance by 
customers, additional kiosks may be 
placed in such locations as Lin- 
coln’s major shopping malls, hotels, 
motels and the Lincoln Airport, 
acccording to Elaine Carpenter, 
executive assistant to the president. 


“T T&T is already in the informa- 
tion business,” Carpenter said. 
“And this is, after all, just another 
form of information processing. ” 
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Mark Dahmke makes adjustments on the 
kiosk during a trial run at LT&T. 


“One of our goals is to expand our 
ability to provide information. The 
videotext kiosk is just one of the 
ways in which telecommunications 
and information technology can be 
combined to provide a public service 
and at the same time enhance our 
own business, which is transmitting 
information.” 


The initial public access informa- 
tion frames are provided by LT&T 
as a free public service. Complimen- 
tary entries of simple text frames 
advertising products and services 
will also be available for current Yel- 
low Pages customers. In addition, 
paid advertising space will be 
available in the kiosks. 


The videotext kiosk will utilize 


LT&T’s PrairieLink network for 
transmission of the advertising and 
information frames. The system 
operates from a host IBM personal 
computer located at 15th & M where 
information frames are developed. 
Using the PrairieLink network, the 
information will be fed into the 
kiosks, making it possible to change 
advertising material, movie and 
events schedules, etc., on a weekly 
basis. Graphics used in the kiosk 
programs are developed by using a 
PC-compatible software package. 
Because information can be easily 
updated via PrairieLink, it will be 
possible to expand the videotext 
information system to other com- 
munities where PrairieLink service 
is available, provided a market for 
the service exists. 


The free-standing kiosk was 
designed to LT&T specifications 
and a prototype model built in Lin- 
coln. It consists of an anodized, 
aluminum housing complete with a 
micro-computer and specially de- 
veloped 20-key keypad. Each kiosk 
will contain a generic infomation 
database, with additional custom- 
designed frames as required by the 
location or customers. The system 
can hold as many as 32,000, 16- 
color, high resolution graphic 
images. 


Programming and content for the 
information frames and graphics, 
as well as the operating data base, 
were developed by Mark Dahmke, 
who has worked on a consultin 
basis with Carpenter and began 
this spring developing the system. 

According to Carpenter, informa- 
tion kiosks such as this are avail- 
able in other major cities in the U.S., 
but this is the first time one has been 
used in Lincoln. 
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Les Hansen, LT&T’s senior employee in terms of years of service, is congratulated by 
co-worker, Don Moeller (center), while Jim Landenberger, supply manager (right), and 


Bruce Wood (far right), look on. 


Hansen Observes 45 Years of Service with LT&T 


Locstie Hansen, Supply, reached a 
career milestone enjoyed by few 
people when he observed 45 years of 
service with LT&T July 17. 


Hansen began his career with the 
company in July 1941 as a ground- 
man and soon advanced to lineman. 
He left the company for military 
service in May 1983. During his mil- 
itary career Hansen flew over 100 
missions as a fighter pilot with the 
U.S. Air Force supporting General 
George Patton’s ground forces. He 
returned from military leave in Sep- 
tember 1945 and worked for a time 
in York. Later he transferred to Lin- 
coln where he worked in construc- 
tion and later as a combination- 
man. In 1980, he became a COE in 
the Supply Department’s shop, the 
position he currently holds. 

On the occasion of his 40th anni- 
versary with the company, Hansen 
was honored by company officers at 
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a luncheon in Lincoln. His 45th 
anniversary was celebrated at a 
luncheon with co-workers. 


TOPS Operator 
Earns Citizenship 


Cements marking the restora- 
tion of the Statue of Liberty made 
the 1986 Fourth of July celebration a 
special one for all Americans, but 
for TOPS operator Rebeca Meza, the 
occasion had an even more special 
meaning. This was the first Fourth 
of July that Meza was able to cele- 
brate as an American citizen. She 
and her mother, Mrs. Porfirio Meza, 
were among the 230 Nebraskan’s 
given the oath of citizenship in 
Omaha on July 3. The naturaliza- 
tion ceremony held on the eve before 
the Fourth was held simultaneously 
in over 50 U.S. cities where over 


40,000 new citizens were adminis- 
tered the oath of citizenship as a 
kick-off to the July Fourth celebra- 
tion. 


“It was very exciting,” said Meza. 
“They called our names one at a 
time and each of us stood up. Then 
we were all sworn in together. We 
were given certificates and the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion gave us each an American 
flag.” 


Because the group was too large to 
hold the ceremony in a district court- 
room, it was held at the Mutual of 
Omaha Dome. The oath was admin- 
istered by U.S. District judges, 
Arlen Beam, Warren Urbom and 
Lyle Strom. Following the cere- 
mony, the new citizens were 
honored at a reception hosted by 
Mutual of Omaha and and a 
number of Omaha service groups. 


For Meza, the excitement didn’t 
end on July 3. When she came to 
work on July 4, she found that her 
co-workers had gathered for a sur- 
prise party in her honor. They pre- 
sented her with a model of the 
Statue of Liberty, a Liberty coin and 
a Statue of Liberty T-shirt and took 
pictures as a momento of the occa- 
sion. 


“I was really surprised,” she said. 


al oF 


Meza came to this country from 
Mexico on February 2, 1961, with 
her parents, a brother and a sister. 
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Three years ago her father and 
brother became U.S. citizens. She 
said that she had taken her citizen- 
ship examination in June in prepar- 
ation for the July 3 ceremony. Now 
that she has become a citizen, she 
said that the first thing on her list of 
things to do was to register to vote. 


“I’m going to do that on my first 
day off,” she said. 


Rebeca has been with LT'&T for 
nearly 11 years. 


Emergency Triggers 
Group Action 


This is a story with a happy end- 
ing. But the fact that it could have 
been otherwise, triggered a group of 
employees from the Revenue section 
of Corporate and Revenue Develop- 
ment to get some special emergency 
training. 

During a picnic held at the home 
of one of their group last June, one of 
the employee’s spouses collapsed. 
They immediately called 911, but in 
the few minutes it took for the rescue 
unit to arrive, they realized that 
none of them knew what to do in an 
emergency of this type. 


The spouse recovered from what 
turned out to be a heart attack, but 
the experience left the group con- 
scious of their lack of ability to han- 
dle this type of emergency. As one 
member of the group, Dick Palaz- 
zolo, commented, “It was a rather 
serious and somber group that met 
the following Monday to discuss the 
incident and mutually decide to take 
some action.” 


That action was to arrange for a 
class in Cardiac Pulmonary Resus- 
citation and Emergency Cardiac 
Care, conducted by the American 
Heart Association. 


Classes were attended on the 
employees’ own time and were held 
at the Lincoln Senior Center at 1435 
“O” street. By coincidence, the 
instructor was Jim Craig, who is 
also an LT&T employee. A splicer in 
LT&T’s Construction department, 
Craig was assisted by his brother- 
in-law, Denny Miller. Both men are 
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licensed CPR instructors and are 
members of the Panama fire and 
rescue unit. 


Employees completing the emer- 
gency training course were Kevin 
Clinefelter, Susie Douglass, Michael 
Douglass, Connie Farrell, Deb 
Jones, Beth Kimmerling, Steve 
Manion, Phyllis Maurer, Dick 
Palazzolo, Rod Wilson and Teresa 
Wilson. Several members of the 
Revenue section, could not attend 
the class because of summer con- 
flicts, but plan to enroll in a course 
this fall. 


Employees Train 
in Emergency Procedures 


One hundred and eighty-six 
employees underwent The Ameri- 
can Red Cross first aid emergency 
action training in a series of classes 
held in Lincoln during May. Train- 
ing was provided for all building 
emergency coordinators, floor cap- 
tains and assistant floor-captains 
from each of the company’s occu- 
pied buildings in Lincoln. 


According to Mary Jo Redmon, 
safety/security supervisor, the 
training will enable a core group of 
people to administer basic first aid 
in the event of a fire, tornado or 
bombing in any of the Lincoln 
buildings. 
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technique on choking ‘‘victim’’, Elvena 
Beech. 


“We need to emphasize that these 
people will be able to administer 


only very basic emergency first aid 
procedures,’ Redmon said. ‘“Be- 
cause of the limited nature of the 
training, LT&T personnel would 
administer first aid only as a life 
saving measure as we waited for the 
arrival of professional medical help. 
But we do feel that it will provide all 
employees with a greater degree of 
security to have a group of on-the- 
spot employees trained to adminis- 
ter basic first aid to any employee or 
visitor to the company who might be 
injured in the event of any of these 
three emergencies.” 
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Mike Newlon uses a Resuscitation Annie 
to practice life-saving procedures during 
class. 


Training was provided by certi- 
fied American Red Cross instructors 
from the Lancaster County Chapter 
of the American Red Cross. It con- 
sisted of two hours of classroom 
instruction and hands on training. 


Participants received instruction 
in basic first aid emergency action 
techniques for breathing, choking 
and burn injuries, utilizing the Red 
Cross’s Resuscitation Annies for 
resuscitation practice and each 
other to practice the Heimlich tech- 
nique for victims of choking. A video 
presentation of basic first aid emer- 
gency action procedures rounded 
out the training sessions. 


It required 20 sessions, spread 
over an 11 day period, to train each 
of the employees designated as 
building emergency coordinators, 
floor captains or assistant floor cap- 
tains in the occupied buildings in 
Lincoln. (&) 
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Lela Kelliher, media coordinator in Public Relations, looks over one of the “Ask LT&T”’ 
ads that appeared in Lincoln and Hastings newspapers prior to the mailing of Equal 


Access ballots. 


“Ask LT&T’ Ads Draw Customer Inquiries 


F or telephone customers, imple- 
mentation of Equal Access in Lin- 
coln and Hastings and several sur- 
rounding communities will mean a 
dramatic change in the way they 
receive telephone service. Although 
it offers customers an opportunity to 
make choices never before open to 
them, it also imposes more respon- 
sibility on the customers, along with 
the need to know what Equal Access 
is all about and how it will affect 
them. 


In response to that need, LT&T 
late in May launched a public 
information campaign. The goal— 
to increase public awareness and 
understanding of Equal Access, and 
to encourage the return of Equal 
Access ballots that were mailed to 
customers in August. 


As a part of the campaign’s public 
information effort, radio and news- 
paper ads featuring questions and 
answers about Equal Access ap- 
peared in the form of a column titled, 


“Ask LT&T.” 


According to media coordinator 
Lela Kelliher, the columnist format 
was selected over straight exposi- 
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tory ad copy because it provided a 
more personal touch, would more 
actively involve the reader and 
would, hopefully, elicit greater cus- 
tomer response. 


The concept was developed by 
Ayres Advertising agency with 
copy written by LT&T’s Public Rela- 
tions personnel with assistance 
from the Equal Access Task Force. 


“The agency came up with the 
name ‘Ella’ because they liked the 
alliteration of ‘Ella from Lincoln 
Tele(phone),’” Kelliher explains. 
“No, we don’t have a real Ella 
employed at LT&T, and yes, a lot of 
people have asked me that question. 
They’ve also asked if the name was 
created by transposing the letters of 
my first name. Originally, we'd 
planned to use an actual employee 
as the columnist, but finally decided 
to use an agency model and the 
made-up name, Ella, to protect the 
privacy of real employees. All calls 
and letters to Ella come to the Public 
Relations department, so I guess I’m 
Ella, although I don’t look much like 
her picture.” 


The ad has met some of its objec- 


tives with calls and letters from cus- 
tomers arriving daily since the first 
of the ads appeared. 


“We were a little surprised that so 
many people would respond by writ- 
ing to Ella,” Kelliher said, “But it 
has provided us with some valuable 
insights into the questions that peo- 
ple are having concerning their long 
distance service. It has also given us 
an opportunity to communicate ona 
very personal level with a number of 
customers. All of that is good for 
LT'&T’s image as a caring company. 
The proof of whether or not the ad 
reaches its objective of encouraging 
a greater return on ballots won’t be 
in until those ballots start returning 
in late August. We are hoping for a 
75% return on the first ballot. We 
hope those ads will help us achieve 
that goal. And more importantly, 
we hope that the ads have helped 
the public gain a better understand- 
ing of this very major and impor- 
tant change in the way telephone 
service will be provided after Equal 
Access is implemented.” 


Tavlin Joins LinTelcom 


Michael J. Tavlin has joined the 
company as a special assistant to 
the president. His initial responsi- 
bilities will be in the treasury and 
tax areas. 


Tavlin holds a law degree from 
the University of Nebraska and a 
Master of Law in Taxation from 
Washington University in St. Louis. 
He was formerly a senior tax mana- 
ger with Coopers & Lybrand in 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Michael Tavlin 
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Employees, Company Involved in Cornhusker State Games 


LT&T participants in the Cornhusker State Games ranged from volunteer workers to 
athletes. Photographed at the opening ceremonies July 18 were (from left) volunteer 
ticket seller, Jackie Synhorst, Public Relations; athlete Al Farmer, Customer Services, 
who later won three medals in swimming events; and volunteer ticket sellers Laura 
Kortum, Personnel; Elaine Showen, Executive Offices; Shelly Fulton, Personnel and 
Donna Osentowski, Data Processing. In addition to the 18 employees who represented 
LT&T at the ticket booths for the opening ceremony, a number of other employees sold 
tickets or officiated at individual events, while others participated in the parade of 
athletes and competed in the contests. This year’s State Games participants nearly 
doubled with approximately 9,000 participating contestants and 700 volunteer 
workers. LT&T was one of the corporate sponsors of the ceremonies which opened the 
Games. | 


Family Contribution to Zoo 
Wins KFOR/LT&T Award 


An entire family was recognized for their shar- 
ing spirit when the KFOR/LT&T Community 
Service Award was presented July 24. The Dan 
Cuda family; parents, grandparents and child- 
ren, erected an animal shelter at the Folsom 
Children’s Zoo in memory of the Cuda’s 
youngest son, Bradley. The roofed shelter 
where children wait for pony rides consists of 
a raised platform that enables them to more 
easily mount the ponies. Mr. Cuda, a Lincoln 
contractor, donated all materials for the proj- 
ect and his entire family became involved in the 
construction. Present for the presentation of 
the Community Service Award at the Child- 
ren’s Zoo were the Cudas, the Zoo director, 
John Chapo, and members of the Zoo's board 
of directors. From left are: Dan Cuda, Jeanne 
Cuda, their son, Jason and daughter, Dawn 
and zoo workers Brian Hirsch and Kara Rice 
(holding ponies). 
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Thanks for Your 
Extra Efforts 


N ot everybody takes the time to 
say “well done.” When they do, we 
think it is important enough to 
share. Employees who recently 
received letters of appreciation for a 
job well done include Richard 
Summers, I&R, Marilyn Kilbride, 
Personnel, Bobbi Mattingly and 
Jennie Jennett, both of Customer 
Services, and Ross Johnson, Net- 
work Operations. 


Bobbie Mattingly 


From the League of Nebraska 
Municipalities came compliments 
on a seminar on telephone etiquette 
presented by Bobbi Mattingly. 


“Bobbi did an excellent job in 
presenting the seminar. She was 
very professional, friendly, and 
helpful to our staff. I am considering 
contracting with Bobbi and the Lin- 
coln Telephone Company to present 
a seminar of this type at one of our 
future conferences.” 
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Ross Johnson 


A representative.of the Gordon 
Broadcasting Company in Kearney 
wrote to express appreciation of 
Ross Johnson’s extra engineering 
support when the company was set- 
ting up and testing equipment for 
their TV network. 


“.. Ross not only remained with 
us through the entire duration of our 
set up, he assisted our engineering 
group right through operations test- 
ing and on through our ‘on alr’ to 
broadcast... Ross provided Gordon 
Broadcasting with the appropriate 
test signals which enabled us to 
pinpoint our problem and meet our 
deadline. Ross not only worked very 
hard with our stressful moments, he 
did so with the most friendly and 
professional personality.” 


Richard Summers 


Summers’ efforts were compli- 
mented in a letter to LT'&T President 
James E. Geist. 


Wrote the customer, “Thanks very 
much for expediting the placement 
of a phone extension in my bed- 
room. The young man figured out 
the best way to put the line in the 
room and got it installed very effi- 
ciently. . . This phoneis a great help 
to me.” 


Marilyn Kilbride 
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Retired LT&T employee Daryl 
Hunt also wrote to Mr. Geist in 
appreciation of the efforts of bene- 
fits assistant, Marilyn Kilbride. 


“We are writing to express our 
appreciation to your employee, 
Marilyn Kilbride. We were com- 
pletely frustrated in dealing with 
hospital and other medical bills... 
Marilyn has been able to get very 
prompt results . . . it is so nice to be 
able to call Marilyn and say ‘help’ 
and have her take over from there. 
This truly lets you know both LT&T 
and its employees are a caring 
family.” 


Jennie Jennett 


Jennie Jennett’s recognition also 
came in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Geist. 


“..I1 purchased an Answering 
Service for my home telephone... .a 
young lady by the name of Jennie 
waited on me. I can’t remember 
when I have been given such cour- 
teous service. . . this lady truly gave 
unusual service most graciously 
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Credit Union Opens for Business in New Quarters 
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(Top Photo) The staff of the Lincoln Telephone Employees Credit Union are ready to 
do business in their new third floor quarters. Shown are (from left) Denice Powell, 
Emily Brewster, Bonnie Abbott, and Credit Union Manager Kenn Miller. (Not shown is 
staff member, Rebecca Davis.) (Bottom Photo) Things were less organized on moving 
day as building service personnel Roger Buman (left), Tom Aguirre (center) and 
Bryan Kahler (right) move the Credit Union staff’s desks from their former fifth floor 
quarters. 
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Clifford Artz 


Carol Henry 


Wilhelmine 
Sanmann 


Clifford ‘‘Guy’”’ Artz, 
retired since 1975, died July 
25, 1986, at the age of 76. He 
began his career in the 
1930’s as a groundman. He 
held several positions dur- 
ing his LT&T career includ- 
ing engineering assistant, 
the position he held at the 
time of his retirement. 
Survivors include his 
daughter, Joyce Robb, Perris 
Calif.; brothers, Woody, Port- 
land, Ore.; Frank, Milton- 
Freewater, Ore.; Norman, 
Rogers, Ark.; Duff, Silt, 
Colo.; Greg, Paramount, 
Calif.; sisters, Katherine 
Artz, Milton-Freewater, 
Ore.; Evelyn Okert, Fuller- 
ton, Calif.; three grandchil- 
dren; six great-grandchil- 
dren; nieces; nephews. 
Services were held July 29 
at Lincoln Memoria! Park. 


Carol J. Henry died July 
1, 1986 at Hastings. She had 
retired from operator serv- 
ices in 1969. 

Henry had 15 years of 
service before taking dis- 
ability retirement. She 
began her career asan A&L 
operator in Hastings in 
1947 and was later pro- 
moted to service assistant. 

Services were held at 
Hastings. 
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Wilhelmine (Minnie) M. 
Sanmann, 85, died July 4, 
1986 at York. She had been 
retired since 1965. 

Sanmann joined LT&T as 
an operator at York in 1942 
and served as an “A” opera- 
tor, and A&L operator and 
an NA&L operator. She also 
served for a time as acting 
chief operator and as an 
instructor before becoming a 
service assistant in 1951. 
She transferred to Lincoln’s 
Unit I as a long distance 
operator after the York office 
converted to dial in 1962. 
After retiring in 1965, she 
made her home in York. 

She is survived by sisters, 
Edith Barrett, York and 
Marie Mann, Lincoln: nieces, 
and nephews. 

Services were held July 7 
at York with interment at 


Greenwood cemetery in 
York. 


Betty Eaton 


Willa Hartley © - 


Rose Marie 
Miller 


Mary Ross 


Bonnie 
Teel 


Lorraine a > 
Steckly | 


Betty Eaton, | is I | Wilhelmine (Minnie) M.| | . | Betty Eaton, Nebraska | 
City Operator Services, 
retired Aug. 2, 1986, with 33 
years of net credited service. 

Eaton first came to LT&T 
as an operator in 1946 and 
worked for three years 
before resigning. She re- 
turned to the company in 
1956 and continued to work 
in operator services until her 
retirement. 

She is a member of the 
Nebraska City Lioness club 
and lists sewing as her 
favorite leisure activity. 

She notes that her imme- 
diate retirement plans are 
undecided, but she hopes to 
serve as a foster parent in 
the future. 


Mary Gress, chief operator 
at Nebraska City, began her 
retirement August 2 after 
serving more than 25 years 
with LT&T. 

Gress had over 8 years of 
experience as an operator at 
Southwestern Bell before 
coming to LT &T in February 
1959 as an A&L operator at 
Nebraska City. She became 
a service assistant in 1967 
and was promoted to assist- 
ant chief operator in 1968. 
Two months later she was 
named chief operator. 

“Actually, I’m the last 
chief operator left at LT&T,” 
she observes. “The title for 
the Lincoln chief operators 
has been changed to TOPS 
supervisor and N umber Serv- 
ices supervisor and there are 
no longer any other chief 
operators in the territory. 
That makes me the only one 
in the company with that 
title,” she explained. 

Gress has been an active 
member of the Pioneers, 
ABM, Toastmaster’s In- 
ternational, American 
Business Women and the 
Heritage Needlepoint club, 
serving as an officer in 
many of these organiza- 
tions. In addition, she said 
that she had taken many 
community college classes 
to keep abreast of new tech- 
nologies and new trends 
that would help her in her 
job. 

An enthusiastic traveler, 
she has several! trips 
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tirement. She said that she 
will also be kept busy cro- 
cheting, knitting and quilt- 
ing and intends to improve 
her skills in these crafts by 
attending classes once she 
retires. 


Willa Hartley, Nebraska 
City Operator Services, 
retired Aug. 2 with nearly 29 
years of net credited service 
with LT &T. 

Hartley first joined the 
company as an operator in 
1948. Following a break in 
service from 1959 to 1967, 
she returned as a full time 
operator, later worked on a 
part-time basis, then re- 
turned to full time operator 
in 1971 and in most of the 
ensuing 15 years, worked the 
late afternoon, early even- 
ing shift. 

“T have enjoyed working 
for the phone company,” she 
commented, adding that she 
also deeply appreciated the 
efforts of the Pioneers of 
which she is a member. She 
said that her hearing im- 
paired daughter, who lives 
in Henderson, recently re- 
ceived a TDD telephone 
from the Pioneers and that 
for the first time the two 
were able to communicate 
with each other by tele- 
phone. 

Hartley said that with 
seven grandchildren, some 
of them living in other cities, 
she would spend much of her 
new leisure time getting to 
know them better. 


“I’m going to take time to 
smell the roses,” she said. 
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Rose Marie Miller, opera- 
tor services clerk at Nebras- 
ka City, retired August 2 
with 29 years of net credited 
service. 

Miller first began as an 
operator at Nebraska City in 
1945. She had several breaks 
in service during the 50’s, 
but returned permanently in 
1959. She served several 
positions, including service 
assistant and toll instructor, 
before assuming the posi- 
tion of operator services 
clerk. 

She is a member of the 
Frank H. Woods chapter of 
the Telephone Pioneers 
Association, the Eagles, 
VFW and American Legion 
Auxiliaries and St. Bene- 
dict’s Christian Mothers. 

About her retirement 
plans, Miller says, “I plan to 
enjoy myself and to do what 
I please when I please. But I 
like the work and I will sure 
miss my job and the people I 
have worked with all these 
years.” 


Mary M. Ross, Operator 
Services, Nebraska City, 
retired Aug. 2, 1986, with 42 
years of net credited service. 

Ross joined the company 
on a part-time basis in 1944 
while still a student. She 
became a full-time member 
of the operating staffin June 
1944. 

On achieving her 40th 
anniversary 2 years ago, 
Ross was honored by com- 
pany officers and co-workers 
ata luncheon in Lincoln. On 
that occasion she recalled 
that her starting wage was 
30 cents an hour. 

“Operators still said ‘num- 
ber please’ in those days,” 
she commented. 


Lorraine L. Steckly, serv- 
ice assistant in Operator 
Services at Nebraska City, 
retired August 2 with 41 
years and 11 months of serv- 
ice with LT&T. 

Steckly first joined the 
company as a operator in 
August 1942 and worked 
slightly less than a year 
before resigning. She 
returned to LT&T in 1944, 


working for only a few 
months before again leav- 
ing. In November 1945 she 
returned to the Nebraska 
City switchboard and in the 
ensuing 41 years has served 
as operating instructor, 
temporary clerk, and service 
assistant. 

On the occasion of her 
40th anniversary with the 
company, Steckly was 
honored by company offic- 
ers and co-workers at a 
luncheon in Lincoln, where 
she entertained the guests 
with a poem she had written 
about an operator’s life. 

Commented Steckly then, 
and again at the time of her 
retirement, “The Lincoln 
Telephone Company is a 
nice company to work for 
and I’ve enjoyed my work 
very much.” 

She is a member of the 
Pioneers and the Eastern 
Star. Following retirement, 
she and her husband, Ralph, 
will take a cruise to Austra- 
lia. After that, she says that 
retirement will mean more 
time for playing the piano 
and organ, sewing and 
attending antique car ral- 
lies with her husband. 


Bonnie Teel, Operator 
Services, Nebraska City, 
retired August 2 with nearly 
35 years of service with 
LT &T. 

Teal joined the Nebraska 
City operator services unit 
in October 1950. She had a 
year’s break in service when 
her son, Gary, was born, but 
returned to the company in 
1952. She recalls that in her 
35 years with LT&T she has 
worked with four chief 
operators, Lillian Bader, 
Evelyn Parker, Jaunita 
Ettleman and Mary Gress. 

She said that her retire- 
ment plans are simple; to 
enjoy her home and care for 
her flowers and her 3-year- 
old American Eskimo dog, 
Angel, a gift from co- 
workers at the telephone 
company. 

Commented Teel, “I shall 
always think of my kind 
and thoughtful friends I 
have made working for the 
telephone company and 
shall miss them.” 


Ruth Wolken, Operator | 


Services, Nebraska City, 
retired August 2. She had 
nearly 25 years of service 
with the company. 

Wolken began her career 
as an operator in Tecumseh. 
When that community went 
dial, she transferred to Bea- 
trice, remaining there until 
the closing of operator serv- 
ices at that office. She 
transferred to the Nebraska 
City office where she again 
participated in a phase-out 
of operator services. 

An active member of the 
Eagles, American Legion 
and VFW auxiliaries, 
Wolken also lists a number 
of leisure-time hobbies, 
including crafts, flower 
arranging, reading and 
fishing. 

She recently returned 
from a vacation trip to 
Hawaii and plans more trav- 
eling after retirement. 

“When I’m not traveling, 
Pll be fishing,” she com- 
mented. 
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Service Anniversaries 


45 years 


Leslie Hansen 
Lincoln 
45 years/July 


35 years 


Loyal Park 
Lincoln 
35 years/July 


Dorothy Wise 


Lincoln 
35 years/ August 


30 years 


Paul Ehlers 
David City 
30 years/July 


Noel Folkers 
Fairbury 
30 years/ August 


Alvin Gaylor 
Lincoln 
30 years/ August 


Lawrence Hardesty 
Lincoln 


30 years/ August 


Paul Olson 
Lincoln 
30 years/ August ~ 
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Jerry Salber 
Lincoln 
30 years/May 


25 years 


Alan Farmer 
Lincoln 
25 years/August 


Carolyn Heier 
Lincoln 
25 years/August 


20 years 


Denise Barr 
Lincoln 
20 years/July 


Kenneth Hanson 
Lincoln 
20 years/ August 


Joseph Holtz 
Hastings 
20 years/ August 


Robert Mertz 
Lincoln 
20 years/July 


Linda Pester 
Lincoln 
20 years/ August 
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Delone Rice 
Lincoln 
20 years/ August 


Timothy Ridolfi 
Lincoln 
20 years/ August 


Dennis Sealey 
Hastings 
20 years/ August 


15 years 


Joseph Carr 
Lincoln 
15 years/ August 


Gerald Harris 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Janet Hemmerling 


Lincoln 
15 years/ August 


Dennis Kunc 
Beatrice 
15 years/July 


Betty Lacher 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Donald Rempe 
Hebron 
15 years/ August 


10 years 


Roger Bruner 
Lincoln 
10 years/August 


Lori Densberger 
Lincoln 
10 years/ August 


Linda Hackbarth 
Lincoln 
10 years/ August 


Anthony Hindera 
Tecumseh 
10 years/ August 


Bonnie Hogan 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Carla Krumme 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Janet Lange 
Lincoln 
10 years/ August 
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Lyle Lindholm | 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Leeta Mackey 
Lincoln 
10 years/August > 


Robin Northup 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Gale Schneider 
Nebraska City 
10 years/July 


Jack Shively 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


James Willeke 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


5 years 


James Bartunek 
Lincoln 
5 years/August 


Susan Beach 
Lincoln 
5 years/ August 
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Brenda Brewer 
Lincoln 
5 years/ August 


Linda Eis 
Auburn 
5 years/ August 


Kathleen Floyd 
Lincoln 
5 years/ August 


Laura Kortum 
Lincoln 
5 years/July 


Kimberly Lenz 
Lincoln 
5 years/ August 


Albert Lickei 
Lincoln 
5 years/July 


Deniece McNulty 
Lincoln 
5 years/ August 


Michael Schomberg 
Lincoln 
5 years/July 


Also observing 
anniversaries 


Blaine Dyer 
Lincoln 
30 years/August 


Ronald Foltz 
Lincoln 
25 years/July 


Bert Baird 
Lincoln 

20 years/August 
Donald Brunk 
Lincoln 

10 years/August 
John Evasco 
Lincoln 

20 years/July 


Lorna Patterson 
Lincoln 
20 years/July 


Robert Rystrom 
Lincoln 
20 years/August 


Dary] Shipp 
Lincoln 
20 years/August 


Dennis Bennett 
Lincoln 

15 years/August 
Rita Campbell 
Lincoln 

15 years/July 


Trudy Juncker 
Lincoln 
15 years/August 


Vernon Keogh 
Hastings 
15 years/July 


William Zier 
Lincoln 

15 years/August 
John Bandars 
Lincoln 

10 years/August 
Teri Hubka 
Lincoln 

10 years/ August 


Lynne Lacy 
Lincoin 

10 years/July 
Kenny Updike 
Auburn 

10 years/August 


Thomas Bullock 
Lincoln 

5 years/August 
Peggy Cooper 
Lincoln 

5 years/July 


Pearl Curry 
Lincoln 

5 years/August 
Gary Gilliland 
Lincoln 

5 years/ August 
Marc Gustafson 
Lincoln 

5 years/ August 
Lori Junker 
Lincoln 

5 years/August 


Te September 16, 1986 deadline for 
return of your completed Equal Access 
ballot is fast approaching. 


If you live in Lincoln, Hastings, Cortland, 
Firth, Hallam, Martell, Raymond, 
Valparaiso, Harvard, Hansen or Kenesaw, 
make sure you return your completed 
ballot as soon as you can. This will assure 
that you receive the long distance service 
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that’s right for you. And you will avoid 
being randomly assigned to a long dis- 
tance company. 

Questions? Call the LT&T Equal Access 
Information Center at 476-4000. 
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Among the first LI&T employees to 
reach Hardy, Martin Meinzer and Bob 
McCall, both of York’s construction 
department, put in along night and day 
replacing poles and cable lost to the tor- 


nado. 


COMMENTS 


In this issue we talked in a couple of 
stories about goals set and goals met. 
Both the United Way campaign 
planners and the Equal Access task 
force were sure when they set goals for 
funds to be raised or for ballots to be 
returned, that they were being overly 
optimistic. But meet them they did, 
thanks to the enthusiastic support of 
the LT&T co-workers. 


It’s that same sort of “let’s roll up 
our sleeves and get the job done” spirit 
that a group of LT&Ters displayed 
when they followed a full day on the 
job with another night and day of 
labor to restore service to tornado- 
wracked Hardy. 


We think exceeding our $200,000 
goal for the United Way drive was a 
remarkable accomplishment. And so 
was achieving an 85% return on first 
equal access ballots. 


But then, LT&T employees are a 
pretty remarkable bunch, so it should 
be no surprise. 
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The announcement of LT&T’s accomplishment was made by these members of LT&T’s United Way Community 


— 


Services Council and canvassers. From 


left—Doris Lamberson, Arlene Blum, Florence Bonnell, Roxanna Ashman, Nancy Hicks, Mike Volz, Wes Jackson and Gary Hupka. 


LT&T Tops $200,000 in United Way Drive 


Lire surpassed last year’s Uni- 
ted Way contribution by 9% to bring 
in pledges of $208,190.88, making it 
the company’s most successful Uni- 
ted Way drive ever. 


Commented Executive Vice Pres- 
ident Frank Hilsabeck, ‘‘We’re 
pleased that LT&T was again Lin- 
coln’s top contributor to the United 
way, but what’s really important is 
that this demonstrates the commit- 
ment of our employees to the com- 
munity they live and work in.” 


“When we set our goal of $200,000, 
we were aiming pretty high, but I 
thought it could be done,’ com- 
mented Bob Biel, colonel for LT&T’s 
United Way drive. “It couldn’t have 
been done, however, without the 
support we get from the company. 
When LT&T allows employees time 
to attend our United Way meetings, 
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they are giving us the message that 
they believe the United Way merits 
our support. A lot of the credit also 
has to go to the canvassers who did 
such a terrific job of contacting 
employees and asking for their sup- 
port of United Way.” 


“The success of this year’s United 
Way drive was largely the result of a 
big increase in‘Fair Share’ giving,” 
commented Kay Rising, who served 
as co-colonel during this year’s 
campaign. “We had fewer people 
giving, but those people gave more. I 
attribute that to the fact that there 
was a much greater attendance at 
the meetings where we explained 
how United Way functions and 
showed a film provided by United 
Way. Once employees learn the need 
and how well United Way meets 
those needs in our community, they 


realize how important their partici- 
pation is.” 


‘Fair Share’ giving increased 27% 
this year, with increases from both 
craft and management employees. 
As a ‘Pacesetter’ company, the 
LT&T compaign began in July, and 
was completed prior to the city-wide 
United Way fund drive which began 
September 9. 


‘“Pacesetter companies are 
selected because they have trad1- 
tionally had excellent participation 
from employees,” explained Joanie 
Winders, who has helped organize 
LT&T’s Fund Raising efforts for the 
past nine years. “The idea is to lead 
the way for other businesses in Lin- 
coln when the city-wide campaign 
begins in September. Certainly, our 
employees have set an example for 
other work groups to follow and the 
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success of our campaign should 
encourage others to increase their 
giving.” 

Employees who made ‘Fair Share’ 
contributions this year also received 
a colorful coffee mug bearing the 
United Way logo on one side, the 
LT&T logo and the legend “1987 
Fair Share Contributor, Lincoln 
Telephone Company” on the other 
side. 

“In the past, ‘Fair Share’ givers 
received a United Way pin in recog- 
nition of their contribution,” Wind- 
ers Said, ‘but this year, we wanted to 
provide more recognition for those 
employees who so generously sup- 
port the United Way. The fact that 
we could increase our donation at a 
time when the number of employees 
is down, and in today’s uncertain 
economic climate, says LT&T 
employees are caring people, and we 
feel those people who made it 
happen deserve special recogni- 
tion.” 

The announcement of LT&T’s 
campaign donation for 1987 was 
made Sept. 9 at a luncheon kicking 
off the city-wide United Way drive. 
Following the luncheon at the Hil- 
ton Hotel, LT&T campaign workers 
gathered for a reception at which 
LT&T executives recognized them 
for their successful fund raising 
efforts. 

This year’s campaign was headed 
by Co-Colonels Bob Biel and Kay 


et 


Leadership for this year’s successful United Way drive was provided by co-colonels Kay Rising 
(left) and Bob Biel (center), and Joan Winders of Personnel (right). 


Rising. The United Community 
Services Council consisted of: 
Glenda Norman, Charlie Williams, 
Roger Ehrlich, Edna Griffin, Carol 
Forbes, Luanne Versaw, Dick 
Henderson, Tom Tipton, Bill 
Leonard, Karen Richards, Cheryl 
Sedersten, Gene Harms, and Dave 
Armstrong. Employees who served 
as canvassers were: Billie Renker, 
Sue Kelley, Connie Westwood, 
Muriel Ziebarth, Diane Henke, 
Donna King, Chris Smith, Susie 
Douglass, Laurie Kortum, Lauri 
Hansen, Wes Jackson, Kennetha 
Perry, Mary Erion, Flo Bonnell, 
Cynthia Wood, Nancy Hicks, Robin 
Kehres, Joni Bates, Kathy Helzer, 


Mike Volz, Bonnie Hogan, Jerry 
Likens, Roger Harris, Nick Lane, 
Margaret Murray, Bob Mertz, Jerry 
Garrison, Tom Curry, Rick 
Aksamit, Paul Olson, Bonnie Bauer, 
Don Roth, John Bassett, Gary 
Hupka, Deb Jones, Judy Hight, 
Carla Krumme, Cathy Murray, 
Gloria Voboril, Cheryl Knipple, 
Shelly Knipple, Jenny Jennett, 
Dianna Lear, Mike Arnold, Walter 
Johnson, Arlene Blum, Doris Lam- 
berson, William Malcom, Jeff Ahl, 
Roxanna Ashman, Clete Martinosky, 
Doris Hardt, Cheryl Read, John 
Jenkins, Kim Lenz, Sharon Petty, 
Dale Robertson, Steve Strain and 
Bruce A. Schweitzer. 


There’s a Reason for Giving Say LI&T Employees 


Why do people give to the United 
Way? That question was asked of 
those employees who served this 
year as canvassers for LT&T’s Uni- 
ted Way campaign. Here are some of 
their answers: 


“T have this belief that with the 
money from my contribution some 
agency will be able to help a person 
or family that needs assistance—to 
turn their life around—to brighten 
their future—to give them hope.” 


ce Ts 


ith payroll deduction it is very 
easy and painless to give.” 


rae ; = 

I’m not a rich man, but giving 
my ‘fair share’ is the least I could 
do 33 

“Because I feel I can afford at 
least that much , with my regular 
income, to help someone less fortu- 
nate than I.” 


“Single source contributing is the 
best method of assuring that my 


contribution is utilized approp- 
riately.” 


“Tt is easy because of automatic 
deductions from my check.” 


“IT want to feel good about 
myself.” 


“There are people in need.” 


“The better off the community is, 
the better for everyone in that com- 
munity.” 
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Hastings 
Shows Off 
Remodeled 
Office 


A ribbon-cutting. ceremony 
attended by 65 Hastings commu- 
nity leaders kicked off a 7-day open 
house at LT&T’s newly remodeled 
business office and Phone Center in 
Hastings. 


The ribbon-cutting honors went to 
long-time LT&T board member, Hal 
Lainson, President of Dutton-Lain- 
son Manufacturing Company of 
Hastings. Mr. Lainson was assisted 
by Hastings Chamber of Commerce 
Ambassadors. Also attending the 
ceremony were LI&T officers, 
Executive Vice President Frank 
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Ready to cut the ribbon, LT&T executives pose for the Hastings news photographer. From left 
are: Dwight Splitt, Hastings area manager; Richard McLaughlin, Marketing Director; Frank 
Hilsabeck, Executive Vice President; Hal Lainson, LT&T Board of Directors; Charles Arnold and 
Larry Connealy, Senior Vice Presidents at LT&T. In the background are members of the 
Hastings Chamber of Commerce Ambassadors Club. 


Hilsabeck, Senior Vice Presidents 
Charles Arnold and Larry Connealy, 
and department heads DeLoyd 
Larsen, Customer Services, Richard 
McLaughlin, Marketing, and Charles 
Ogden, Network Operations. 


Following the ceremony and a 
tour of the new facilities in the busi- 
ness office and switchroom, guests, 
including Hastings Mayor, Hal 
Smith and Thirty-third District 
State Senator Jacklyn Smith were 
hosted at a luncheon at the Lock- 
land Country Club. 


tour the Hastings switchroom with Hastings COE Supervisor Larry Sanford and Area Manager 
Dwight Splitt before the open house. 
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As guest speaker at the luncheon, 
Mr. Lainson reminded the Hastings 
businessmen that in addition to 
being one of the community’s oldest 
businesses, LT&T has always made 
a vital contribution to the commun- 
ity. He cited as examples the recent 
$6 million new switch conversion 
and business remodeling project, 
the LT&T employees’ contributions 
to the annual Hastings United Way 
drive and the Woods Foundation 
contributions to civic projects. He 
also told his audience that in addi- 
tion to being one of the community’s 
largest employers with a nearly 
$2 million annual payroll, LT&T 
was also the largest taxpayer in the 
county. 


The enlarged business office 
occupies space which originally 
housed operator services. The remo- 
deling project was begun about a 
year and a half ago after a new 
computer-controlled electronic 
switch was installed allowing all 
operator services to be provided 
through the Lincoln operator units. 


During the open house, which 
continued through Sept. 5, the Hast- 
ings Phone Center offered a number 
of specials on several styles of tele- 
phones. Visitors during the open 
house were also invited to partici- 
pate in a drawing for selected tele- 
phone sets at the end of the open 


house. () 


When the customer dials 476-4000 their questions about Equal Access will be answered by one of these eight people (from left) Jeff White, Rick Bryan, 
Mary Ann Hagerman, Mary Schmuck, Susan Thompson, Pat Grossenbacher, Gloria White or Penny Griffin. The Information Center’s supervisor, Bobbi 
Mattingly, is standing in the center. 
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Dial 476-4000—Equal Access Center 
Ready for Customer’s Questions 


“D 
ial 476-4000 if you have ques- 
tions about Equal Access.” 


That’s the message we’ve been 
giving customers through radio and 
newspaper advertisements prior to 
the equal access ballots reaching 
our customers’ homes. And literally 
thousands of Lincoln and Hastings 
subscribers have done just that. 


The newly formed Equal Access 
Information Center was fielding an 
average of 265 calls a day when it 
first went into operation July 21. 
After customers began receiving 
their Equal Access ballots that 
average went to 465 calls per day. 


“Our peak load was the week fol- 
lowing the receipt of ballots,” said 
Bobbi Mattingly, Customer Servi- 
ces, who supervises the new infor- 
mation center. “We had 3,182 calls 
that first week. The following week 
that figure dropped to 1,485 calls, 
but we are anticipating that the call 
rate will rise dramatically once the 
allocation notices are sent to our 
customers.” 


A staff of eight people answer 
over 50 calls apiece each day and 
patiently answer customer’s ques- 
tions about equal access. Just as 
patiently they must listen to the cus- 
tomers’ frustrations as they strug- 


gle to deal with a totally new way of 
receiving their long distance tele- 
phone service. 


“The hardest thing, is to get the 
customer to understand why we 
cannot give them any advice on 
choosing their long distance carrier 
or will not recommend a company to 
them,” Mattingly said. 


The Equal Access staff consists 
primarily of temporary help, hired 
and trained for the specific job of 
explaining Equal Access to custo- 
mers. 


Prior to putting the Information 
Center into operation, the new 
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employees went through two weeks 
of training provided by Customer 
Services Training Supervisor, 
Karen Crumb. Training consisted of 
learning to operate the CRT’s that 
provide access to the customers’ 
telephone service records, learning 
about Equal Access and the conver- 
sion schedules, and learning the 
correct answers to anticipated cus- 
tomer questions. 


“The advertising campaign the 
company used to inform customers 
about Equal Access helped tre- 
mendously,” Mattingly said. “Most 
customers have a good general idea 
of what is happening, but they still 
want help in making a choice. Our 
most common question is ‘Who 
would you choose?’ And of course, 
we are not permitted to favor or 
recommend one carrier over 
another. Our response is to explain 
the benefits to them of shopping 
around and making a selection 
based on their own needs.” 


The Equal Access Information 
Center operates from 8 a.m to 5 p.m. 
weekdays, although, if they are 
exceptionally busy, it sometimes 
stays open until 6 p.m. They also 
worked on Saturdays during the 2- 
week period following the mailing of 
the Equal Access ballots. 


“Our busiest hours seem to be 10 
a.m to 3 p.m.,” Mattingly said. “I 
don’t know why that is, but calls 
don’t become heavy until after 10 
a.m., and then begin to taper off 
about 3 p.m.” 


Attesting to the success of the 
Equal Access Center and Equal 
Access promotion, 85% of LT&T"s 
Lincoln and Hastings customers 
selected along distance company by 
the September 16 deadline. This is 
the highest return any other 
company has experienced up to this 
time and well exceeds the national 
average of 55% to 60% response. 
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Promoting 
Equal Access 


1,400 employees in Lin- 
coln and Hastings pro- 
moted Equal Access by 
wearing buttons that read 
“Equal Access Is Here— 
Return Your Ballot.” 


Jill Jones 
Customer Services 
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New Switches 
Cut Into Service 
at Hansen, 
Kenesaw 


4 

Wow. it sounds like he’s right 
next door. Folks are really going to 
notice an improvement in their 
service!” 


This comment came from a Hast- 
ings COE technician at Hansen as 
he took the first call from Kenesaw 
following the simultaneous cutover 
to new electronic switches at the two 
exchanges August 21. 


Both communities received new 
computer-controlled, digital switch- 
ing equipment that not only pro- 
vides improved transmission, but 
makes available to customers such 
service improvements as optional 
custom calling features, improved 
touch calling, automatic number 
identification, automated calling 
card service and international 
direct dialing. 


A new central office building was 
erected at the Hansen exchange to 
house the new equipment. It sits 
adjacent to a frame structure erected 
in 1954 and is located west of 
Hansen just off the Tom Osborne 
Freeway. The new office is built of 
fluted cement block with a gable 
roof, is 15 feet by 17 feet and is fully 
air-conditioned. The last major 
improvement at Hansen was in 
1974 when new equipment was 
installed to accommodate the ex- 
panding communications require- 
ments for rural one- and four-party 
service in and around Hansen. 


At Kenesaw, the existing 33 foot 
by 17 foot brick building was large 
enough to allow the new switching 
equipment to be installed alongside 
the old automatic dial equipment 
which is now slated for removal. 
Prior to LT&T’s acquiring the 
Kenesaw exchange in 1967, the 
building had housed a business 


At the new Hansen office—(from left), Hastings COE supervisor, Mick DeBacker, and Hastings 


central office technicians, Steve Weddle and Larry Walck, check lines after the new switch is cut 


into service. 


office as well as switching equip- 
ment. The exchange was incorpo- 
rated as the Kenesaw Telephone 
Company in 1904, and converted to 
dial operation in 1957. 


Along with the cutover, the direc- 
tory assistance numbers for Hansen 
and Kenesaw changed from “1-411” 
to “411” and the number for tele- 
phone repair service changed from 


“1-611” to “611’.’ In addition, sub- 


now dial all seven digits for local 
calls. Kenesaw converted from 10- 
party service to one- and four-party 
service in 1973. 


LT&T spent over $745,000 to con- 
struct the new building at Hansen 
and install the new switching sys- 
tems at both locations. 
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(Top photo) At Hastings—Bill Wakely, Lincoln Engineering, (left) Virgil 
Vermaas, Lincoln, (center) and Larry Sanford, Hastings COE supervisor, 
discuss last minute scheduling. 


At Kenesaw—Darrel L. McCartney, Hastings COE technician (left) and 
area transmission supervisor Virgil Vermaas (right) make last minute 
checks before the cutover. 


(bottom left) At Hansen—Steve Weddle, Hastings COE technician. (bot- 
tom right) At Hastings—Jim Hartshorn, Lincoln Engineering. 
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Hard 


Disaster Strikes 


LIT&T crews are there 


to restore service 
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Working amid the debris left by the tornado that struck Hardy September 18, LT&T and the local 
power company crews replaced nine downed poles and thousands of feet of wire to restore 
telephone and electrical service to the stricken community. 


The clock in the Hardy tavern/ 
restaurant was stopped at 8:15, a 
mute reminder of the terrifying 
minutes nearly 18 hours earlier 
when a tornado had struck this 
Nuckolls county village. The tor- 
nado, which roared through the 
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town shortly after 8 p.m. Thursday, 
Sept. 18, destroyed several homes, 
and much of the business district of 
this community of 232 residents, 
but in spite of the severity of the 
storm and the short warning to res- 
idents, there were no fatalities. 


Seven residents were hospitalized, 
but six of these received only minor 
cuts and bruises. 


LT&T was not immune to the 
storm damage, although the cen- 
tral dial office was about a block 
from the main path of the tornado. 
Among LT&T’s losses were shin- 
gles knocked from the roof of the 
CDO by flying debris, 2 telephone 
poles, 9 utility poles used jointly 
with the power company, and 
nearly 4,000 feet of cable. 


Immediately following the storm, 
a crew arrived from Superior with 
an emergency generator to power 
the CDO. Their first task was to 
install five lines to the near-by fire 
station so that the Civil Defense 
would have emergency communi- 
cations available, according to Ken 
Studier, area manager at Superior. 
Members of a Beatrice construction 
crew were among the first LT&T 
employees ordered out after word 
came of the storm. According to 
Beatrice construction foreman 
John Hartz, his crew had already 
finished a full day of work at an 
out-of-town site, but they picked up 
the one truck available at the time 
and headed out again, arriving at 
Hardy about midnight to begin 
assessing the damage. 


“We couldn’t do much before day- 
light,” he said. “Then we were 
unable to get our trucks up the alley 
where the poles were down, until 
the Nuckolls county road crews 
brought in equipment to clear the 
debris for us. They did it at their 
expense, and without their help we 
couldn’t have got the job done. 
We’re seeing a lot of this kind of 
cooperation, today.” 


By 8 a.m., the Beatrice construc- 
tion crew was joined by a crew from 
York and began setting new poles. 
Cable splicers arrived from Hebron, 
York and Hastings and as the new 
poles were set they began replacing 
some 4,000 feet of 25-and 50-pair 
cable. Combination technicians 
from Hastings, Geneva, Fairbury 
and Superior were on the job at 8 
a.m. replacing around 100 drop 
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Bob McCall (left) and Martin Meinzer (right), both of the York construction department, direct 
movement of new poles into position. 


wires and restoring service to the throughout the county cleared out 
lesser damaged homes in the com- _ the hundreds of downed trees and 
munity. Then began the day-long the rubble and debris from des- 
task of checking each phone in the _troyed buildings and by Sunday 
village as drop lines were repaired evening everything was ‘pretty va | 
and service restored. By 6 p.m. Fri- __ well put back together,” according = Meinzer (above) pulls cable, while Bobbie 
day evening, telephone service had to Studier. Hess, combination technician from Hastings 


; (below) restores drop lines to a Hardy resi- 
been restored to the entire commun- But for the stunned residents of dence. 


ty. the village where the clock stopped rd 
Continuing through the weekend, _ at 8:15, it will be a long time before ; 
residents and helping hands from life is back to normal. 
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At joint-use pole, George McCall, splicer, Hebron, works on telephone lines while utility 
workers prepare to work on electric lines downed in the tornado. 
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LT@.T BRIEFS 


Members of the Frank H. Woods Pioneers Association’s Conimuinity service committee display 
the TDD-user directories that helped them win the national Pioneers Community Service Award. 
The directories, which were distributed statewide to all individuals who have TDD’s, will greatly 
increase the communications ability of hearing impaired. Shown are (from left) Debbie Longwell, 
Judy Wasson, Wilma Drake, Loyal Park and Larry Davis. 


Pioneers Receive Service Award 


Poieck the Frank H. Woods 
Chapter of the Pioneers Association 
confines its community service 
activities to the LT&T service area, 
recognition of those activities has The award was based on reports 


reached far beyond the LT&T terri. of community service activities by 
tory. local chapters. The 19 service pro- 


tion with the annual United States 
Telephone Association’s convention 
in Seattle. 


National recognition came to the 
1,300 member chapter when the 
Frank H. Woods chapter, for the 
second year in a row, won the 
coveted Outstanding Community 
Service Award presented annually 
by the Independent Telephone Pio- 
neers Association. Presentation of 
the award was made to chapter 
president Larry Davis Oct. 7 during 
the ITPA meeting held in conjunc- 
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jects which the group successfully 
completed to be nominated for the 
award in 1986 included a number of 
service projects to aid visually and 
hearing impaired adults and 
children. 


This year’s major projects 
included publication of a directory 
of Telecommunication Device for 
the Deaf (TDD) users throughout 
the state and the purchase of 10 


TDD units for the loaner bank at the 
Nebraska Commission for the Hear- 
ing Impaired. 


Other ongoing Pioneers projects 
for which the group was cited were: 
providing visual door alarms for the 
hearing impaired; frequent revision 
of the braille menus which the Pio- 
neers print and distribute in local 
restaurants; volunteer assistance to 
the Lifeline network at local hospi- 
tals; sponsoring an annual Easter 
Egg hunt for visually impaired 
children; providing area schools 
with blinking bears and beeper 
balls; providing audio assistance 
units for instructors at Auburn pub- 
lic schools and Peru State College, 
and contributing many hours of 
volunteer labor at the Nebraska 
Library for the Blind and Physi- 
cally Handicapped. 


The Pioneer’s 1986 community 
service committee is headed by 
Loyal Park and Dee Rice. Member- 
ship of the Pioneers is made up of 
active and retired employees who 
have served 15 years or more in the 
telephone industry. @ 


Rescue Averts 
Near Drowning 


L started out to be a pretty typical 
weekend day for Anne Schreiner, 
business office clerk at Nebraska 
City, but the sun-filled afternoon 
turned into a near-tragedy that has 
Anne still shaking when she talks 
about it. 


“T never want to have to do that 
again,’ Anne says, as she describes 
how she saved a man from drown- 
ing. (“I won’t identify the man, 
because I don’t want to embarrass 
him,” she says.) 


Anne, who spends a lot of time 
boating and swimming, had joined 
her daughter and some friends for 
an outing along the Missouri River, 
where they were enjoying relief from 
the past summer’s 100 degree 
temperatures. 


“We'd just finished eating when 
one of our group decided to go wad- 
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ing,” she said. “The man is not a 
swimmer, butit was a sheltered cove 
with a nice beach about 30 feet long 
and the water wasn’t over waist 
deep.” 


Such places can be tricky, how- 
ever, because the swift flowing river 
often washes the sand away. The 
man stepped into a hole and was 
immediately pulled by the current 
into the river where he was caught 
in a whirlpool. Anne, a certified life- 
saving instructor, who has worked 
as a life-guard and swimming team 
coach, saw him go under and 
headed to the rescue. 


“He was going down for the third 
time when I reached him,” she con- 
tinues. “The current was so strong, I 
just knew I could never manage to 
get both of us back. Fortunately, our 
boat was nearby and my daughter 
threw a life jacket to a friend who 
swam it out to us. We managed to get 
it under him and to pull him out of 
the current and back to shore, but it 
was a close thing.” 


“T’yve always preached water 
safety to my children,’ Anne says. 
“Especially wearing life jackets 
when we’re boating. But now, ’m 
also preaching wearing them when 
yowre wading, too. Especially if 
you’re a non-swimmer. And even if 
you’re a good swimmer, you had bet- 
ter wear at least a life belt. Good 
swimmers tend to over-estimate 
their own strength and ability or 
don’t realize just how strong a river 
current can be. In my water safety 
classes I learned that a river can 
carry a boat downstream at over 7 
miles an hour and a body even fas- 
ter. By the time I came out of the 
water that day, I was so weak | 
couldn’t stand and I’m a pretty good 
swimmer. Even now, it scares me 
when I realize that we could have 
both drowned out there that day.” 


“Another thing I’ve always 
preached to non-swimmers is to 
hold your breath when you go 
under. If you do, you'll come back up 
again. I guess in this case, he must 
have done that, or he wouldn’t have 
been there by the time I reached 
him.” 
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Has the incident dimmed Anne’s 
enthusiasm for water sports? 


“Not really,’ she said. “It was 
several weeks before I could go near 
the river again, but my family and I 
have always enjoyed boating and 
swimming and will continue to do 
so. We'll be more careful about 
safety rules in the future, though, 
and see that those with us also take 
precautionary measures.” 


O’Shea to the Rescue— 
Not Once, but Twice 


OE saree an old saying, “Heros are 
made, not born.” In this case, the 
hero (read heroine) just happened to 
bein the right place at the right time 
to earn that title, not once, but twice. 


Kathleen O’Shea wasn’t intend- 
ing to be a heroine when she and 
Kari Beckenhauer joined each other 
for lunch. The two data processing 
employees were using their lunch 
hour to study for a business law 
course both are taking, when Kari 
began to choke on a bite of apple. 
Kathleen jumped up and began ad- 
ministering the Heimlich maneuver 
for choking victims and dislodged 
the apple. 


“T didn’t really think about it, I 
just reacted,’’ Kathleen said. 


“That’s what I was trained to do in 
the CPR course I took at Southeast 
Community College.” 


She had taken the course, she 
explained, because CPR certifica- 
tion is required by the YWCA where 
she teaches physical fitness and 
aerobics classes. 


“The Heimlich manuever is a 
good thing to know, and it’s easy to 
do,” she commented. “Actually a 
five-year-old can do it, and one did 
according to a recent story in the 
paper.” 

“Obviously, I’m glad she was 
there when I needed help and that 
she knew what to do,” Kari said. “I 
later read that choking is the 6th 
leading cause of death.” 


The other incident involving Kath- 
leen’s quick reactions occurred sev- 
eral weeks earlier. Crossing the 
parking lot on the way to work one 
morning, she saw a car rolling 
across the lot toward a parked van. 


“T ran to the driver’s side intend- 
ing to jump in and brake the car,” 
she said. ‘‘But the car was locked, so 
I just dug in my high heels and 
pushed against it until it stopped 
rolling. After all, it was a brand new 
car, and I didn’t want to see some- 
body’s new car get all banged up.” 


Kathleen says that she’s had 
quite enough excitement and hopes 
that these things don’t come in 


threes. @) 


“Kathleen must be eieiairvevant® ’ Kari Beckenhauer (left) says of Kathleen O'Shea (right). “lit was 
her idea we get together for lunch, and it’s lucky for me she was there.” 


L3 


out the city. 


US sihcieiiie crews are a good 
natured bunch of guys. So it was 
only natural that a couple of years 
ago when the Nebraska City LT&T 
construction crew was working on 
a joint project with the Nebraska 
City Utilities construction crew 
that the guys should josh each 
other a little. The topic was softball 
and each crew thought they were 
the best. 


Naturally the situation ended up 
with a game. Recalls Fred Stoll, 
LT&T constructiohn supervisor in 
Nebraska City, ‘That first year it 
was just a ball game.” But it didn’t 
stay just a game. 


“It turned into a big deal,” 
explained Stoll. “The next year we 
had a feed, too. This year, the chil- 
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Lincoln Mayor Roland Luedtke (left) and Elaine Carpenter, LT&T executive assistant, unveil 
LT&T’s videotext information kiosk at a ribbon cutting ceremony at the Cornhusker Hotel in 
August. The information kiosk at the Cornhusker is the first of several the company plans to 
install around Lincoln in coming months. It provides Lincoln residents and visitors with informa- 
tion on hotels, motels, restaurants, shopping and cultural and sports events occurring through- 


The traveling trophy that grows. The three- 
foot trophy is made up of objects represent- 
ing the Nebraska City utility and telephone 
companies. The winning team adds a new 
object each year. 


dren came along with their parents 
and we had a big pot luck meal.” 

Somewhere along the line the 
players decided that there should be 
a trophy. But not any ordinary lov- 
ing cup or plaque would do. The 
Nebraska City Utilities crew made 
up a trophy using hardware from 
each of the two companies. It 
appeared the second year and 
became a traveling trophy with the 
intent that each winner would add 
another object to it. 


This past summer 28 telephone 
and 35 electric utility men turned 
out for the game and the LT&T 
team won. Stoll promised that his 
team would add something to the 
trophy that would be outstanding. 


It looks like the Nebraska City 
construction crews’ softball game 
has become a firmly established 
annual event. 


Customers Praise 
Employees’ Extra Efforts 


Three employees earned customer 
praise recently for the service they 
provided and the manner in which 
they provided it. 


Jim Jacobsen 


A Lincoln customer wrote that 
she had been “down on”’ the tele- 
phone company, but that her 
impression of the telephone com- 
pany had changed as a result of the 
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pleasant attitude and professional 
manner in which combination 
technician Jim Jacobsen had 
repaired her telephone. 


An employee’s professional atti- 
tude also impressed a Hastings cus- 
tomer who wrote to thank Ginny 
Wyatt for the extra effort she had 
made in resolving a service problem. 
Wrote the customer, “Ginny Wyatt 


“aa | 
i. % "Ri 
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Ginny Wyatt 


was helpful and very professional in 
her handling of the entire matter.” 

A member of the staff at the Hil- 
ton Hotel wrote to compliment Cliff 
Kubert, I&R, for the friendly and 
professional manner in which he 
represented the company when 
installing a conference kit at the 
hotel. 


Cliff Kubert 
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T&T Withdraws Rate Increase 
Application with NPSC 


L. September officials of The Lin- 
coln Telephone and Telegraph 
Company asked the Nebraska Pub- 
lic Service Commission (NPSC) for 
permission to withdraw their pend- 
ing rate increase application. The 
NPSC also approved LT&T’s plan to 
provide customers with refunds for 
the interim rates that have been in 
effect since April 7 of this year. 


According to Frank H. Hilsabeck, 
executive vice president of LT&T, 
the rate application withdrawal and 
the refunds were requested for two 
reasons. First, although the original 
request had been reduced from $7.9 
million annually to $4.2 million 
annually, additional 1985 toll settle- 
ments from AT&T Communications 
of the Midwest, Inc. and the 
National Exchange Carrier Associ- 
ation (NECA) have further reduced 
the need for the rate increase. 
Second, while this additional 
revenue does not entirely satisfy 
LT&T’s revenue requirements, it 
does diminish the need and, there- 
fore, company officers came to the 
decision that the time and resources 
required to complete the rate case 
process were not justified. 


The original application for a $7.9 
million annual increase had been 
filed with the NPSC on September 6, 
1985. After actual financial results 
for 1985 became available, the com- 
pany made plans to lower its request 
to $4.2 million. On April 7, 1986, 
LT&T implemented 75% of that 
am. nt, or a $3.1 million annual 
increase. (Under Nebraska law, 
telephone companies are permitted 
to implement up to 75% of a 
requested increase if the NPSC has 
not acted on the request after six 
months and 30 days.) The amount 
actually collected since April 7 of 
this year, or approximately $1.5 mil- 
lion, is the amount refunded to 
LT&T customers. 

Residential customers received 
refunds generally ranging from 
$5.50 to $8.50, depending on the 
community and the type and length 


of service. Information regarding 
the refund was sent to customers 
with their bills, beginning Sept. 26. 
Refund checks representing the 
increased charges collected after 
LT&T implemented interim rates on 
April 7, 1986, were mailed directly to 
customers in October. Those checks 
included an interest payment at the 
rate of 10% annually. 


Rates in effect prior to April 7 
were reinstated effective September 
26, 1986. 


—-— — 


“Great Ideas” Awarded 


Maggie Blazek’s “Great Idea’”’ earned 
her a check for $50 for her suggestion 
that operator procedures relating to 
restricted pay telephone numbers be 
revised. Not only will the revised 
procedures save operator time when 
handling calls from restricted pay 
phones, they will also help save the 
company lost revenues by ensuring 
that toll calls are not placed from the 
restricted phone numbers. 


Reorganization Brings 
New Appointments 


The announcement earlier this 
year of several organizational 
changes reflect the company’s 
efforts to keep pace with the rapidly 
changing telephone industry. 


According to President James E. 
Geist, the changes were made to 
enable the company to streamline 
the decision making process 
required in a competitive climate. 


The reorganization began last 
spring with the naming of Frank 
Hilsabeck as Vice President for 
Telephone Operations for Lincoln 
Telecommunications Company. 
Hilsabeck was also named as Exec- 
utive Vice President for The Lincoln 
Telephone Company. 


Also last spring, James Strand 


liane ¥ 


Dennis M. Heidbrink, engi- 
neering director, is a graduate of the 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
with a bachelor’s degree in electrical 
engineering. He has been with 
LT&T for 28 years and has worked 
in a variety of positions in the engi- 
neering department, most recently 
as toll network and engineering 
director. 


was promoted to Vice President, 
LinTel Enterprises for the Lincoln 
Telecommunications Company. In 
this position, he is responsible for 
the operations of the holding com- 
pany’s other subsidiaries, including 
the newly-created Lincoln Tele- 
phone Long Distance division. 


Among the most significant 
changes affecting The Lincoln 
Telephone Company was the merg- 
ing of Network Operations and Cus- 
tomer Service Departments as Tele- 
phone Operations under Senior Vice 
President Charles Arnold. Along 
with that change were two new 
appointments: Charles Ogden has 
been named Director of Network 
Operations and DeLoyd Larsen has 


DeLoyd Larsen, customer ser- 
vices director, graduated from 
Doane College with a bachelor’s 
degree in business and economics. 
He has been with LT'&T since 1955. 
Larsen has served as area manager 
of the Hastings, Nebraska area and 
most recently as customer services 
manager-area. 


been named Director of Customer 
Services. In addition to his respon- 
sibility for these two departments, 
Mr. Arnold will have three staff 
functions: property services, com- 
mission relations and staff support 
for Network Operations and Cus- 
tomer Services. 


LT&T marketing will now have 
department status under the direc- 
tion of Rich McLaughlin who will 
report to Executive Vice President 
Frank Hilsabeck. The department 
will include PrairieLink, Carrier 
Marketing and the Interexchange 
Carrier Service Center (ICSC), as 
well as advertising. An important 
function of the Marketing depart- 
ment will be to develop new service 


Richard E. McLaughlin, mar- 
keting director, has been with LT&T 
since 1964 and has worked in sev- 
eral positions in the marketing 
department. His most recent 
assignment was as vice president of 
LinTel Systems, Inc., an affiliated 
company of LT&T. He received a 
bachelor’s degree in business 
administration from the University 
of Nebraska-Lincoln. 
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offerings to meet the growing needs 
of LT&T’s customers. 


The Engineering Department, 
headed by Dennis Heidbrink, has 
assumed several new functions. The 
department will now be responsible 
for network planning, as well as 
equipment management, transmis- 
sion and protection, outside plant, 
construction and administration, 
research and development. Heid- 
brink will report to Executive Vice 
President Frank Hilsabeck. 


Also reporting to Mr. Hilsabeck 
will be Phyllis Bernt, who was 
named manager of Revenue 
Requirements. This is a new group 
which consolidates the functions of 
Rates and Tariffs and Separations 
and Access. 


Bryan Rickertsen, was named to 
head the Data Processing depart- 
ment, which will continue to operate 
under Larry Connealy, Senior Vice 
President, Administration and Con- 
troller. Mr. Connealy will continue 
to be responsible for Supply, 
Accounting and Personnel. 


i. 


Charles W. Ogden, network 
operations director, has been with 
LT&T since 1978 and has worked in 
several positions in the data process- 
ing department. His most recent 
assignment was data processing 
director. Ogden received a bache- 
lor’s degree in agriculture and a 
master’s degree in electrical engi- 
neering from the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln. 
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Bryan C. Rickertsen, data pro- 
cessing director, received a bache- 
lor’s degree and a doctorate in philo- 
sophy from the University of Ne- 
braska-Lincoln and a master’s 
degree in electrical engineering 
from Auburn University. He has 
been with LT&T since 1979 and has 
worked in a variety of positions in 
the data processing department. 


Phyllis W. Bernt, revenue 
requirements manager, has been 
with LT&T for nearly six years and 
has worked as an accountant and as 
Rates and Tariffs supervisor. She is 
a graduate of Creighton University 
and received both a master’s degree 
and a doctorate in English from the 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln. 
She recently received a master’s 
degree in business administration 


from UNL. 


Houghton Furr 
Retires with 33 Years 


ane Houghton Furr, Vice 
a President-Treasurer, 
retired Sept. 30, 1986 
after serving the com- 
pany for 33 years. 

Furr joined The Lin- 
coln Telephone Com- 

& pany in September 
1953 as assistant to the President and in 
1954 was named Secretary-Treasurer. 
He assumed the position of Vice Presi- 
dent-Treasurer in 1973 and in 1981 was 
also named Treasurer of Lincoln Tele- 
communications Company. 

Furr is a graduate of the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln. 

An accomplished pianist, he served 20 
years with the Lincoln Symphony and 
has been organist at St. Paul’s Meth- 
odist Church for the past 38 years. 

Furr said that he and his wife enjoy 
travelling, particularly in Europe, and 
that they look forward to being able to 
travel at a more leisurely pace after his 
retirement. He also plans to continue his 
position as organist at St. Paul’s after he 
retires and says that he looks forward to 
having more time to spend at the piano. 


| ~~ 
40 Years for Russ White 


Rich McLaughlin was among LT&T officers 
congratulating Russ White on his 40 years of 
service with LT&T at a luncheon in White's 
honor September 15. White joined the com- 
pany as a combinationman in 1946. He was 
on military leave from 1950 to 1952, and 
became a service foreman in 1968. He was an 
1&R service analyst for a number of years 
before being promoted to his current posi- 
tion as 1&R supervisor in 1983. 
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In Memoriam 


Service Anniversaries 


Elvin 
Hoaglin 


Thomas B. rr | Oo 
Chinook w | > | 


Gary M. | 4 
Stava oa 


Elvin Hoaglin, 73, died 
July 26, 1986. He had been 
retired since 1978. 

Mr. Hoaglin’s career with 
LT&T spanned 31 years. He 
joined the company as a 
groundman. He later be- 
came a warehouseman and 
then spent 14 years as an 
equipment repairman, the 
job he held upon retirement. 

Services were held July 31 
in Lincoln with interment at 
Lincoln Memorial Park. 


Thomas B. Chinook, 91, 
died Sept. 9, 1986. He had 
been retired from LT&T 
since 1960. 

Born in Wilber, Mr. Chi- 
nook first joined the company 
as a teamster in Beatrice in 
1916. He left the company in 
1917, returning as a lineman 
in 1926. In 1935 he trans- 
ferred to Construction and 
was serving as aconstruction 
foreman when he retired in 
1960 with 36 years of net 
credited service. 

He was a member of the 
Frank Woods Telephone 
Pioneers Association. 

Survivors include: sons, 
Thomas, Biloxi, Miss., 
Robert, Sheridan, Wyo.: 
daughters, Mrs. Gordon Pei- 
sar, Lincoln, Mrs. Eleanor 
Klostermeier, Beatrice, Mrs. 
Mae Skrdla, Grand Island; 
16 grandchildren; 18 great- 
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grandchildren; five great- 
great-grandchildren. 

Services were held Sept. 12 
in Lincoln, with interment 
at DeWitt. 


Gary M. Stava, 39, died 
August 20, 1986. 

Mr. Stava was a 1965 
graduate of Northeast High 
School and had been em- 
ployed since 1973 at LT&T. 
Prior to joining LT&T he had 
served with the U.S. Marine 
Corps. He was a member 
and secretary of the Viet- 
nam Veterans Group and a 
member of the Communica- 
tions Workers of America, 
Local 7470. 

He is survived by his par- 
ents, Albert and Gladys 
Stava, Lincoln; daughter, 
Tina, Topeka, Kan; brothers, 
Mark S. and Kim K., both of 
Lincoln, and grandmother, 
Anna Rezac, Lincoln. 

Funeral services were held 
August 23 at Seward. 


40 years Pa 20 years 
Neds 


Alfred DeBacker 
Hastings 
40 years/October 


Russell White 
Lincoln 
40 years/September 


30 years 


Richard Confer 
Lincoln 
30 years/October 


Paul Singleton 
Seward 
30 years/October 


Marshall Stilwell 
Lincoln 
30 years/September 


25 years 


Douglas Griffin 
Lincoln 


\ 
25 years/October g 4 


Richard Morrissey 
Lincoln 
25 years/October 


Mila Guenther 
Lincoln 
20 years/October 


Roy Hauptman 
Nebraska City 
20 years/October 


Adeline Nelsen 
Lincoln 
20 years/October 


Margaret Otley 
Lincoln 


20 years/September 


Gary Richard 
Fairbury 


20 years/September 


15 years 


Steve DeVoe 
Lincoln 
15 years/October 


Wayne Divis 
Ashland 
15 years/October 


Jimmy Evans 
Tecumseh 
15 years/ October 
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Alice Gee 
Lincoln 
15 years/September 


Fred Hansen 
Hastings 
15 years/September 


je 
Janet Loper 
Lincoln ee 
15 years/September & 


Teddy Lyon 
Nebraska City 
15 years/October 


Delores Slote 
Lincoln 
15 years/September — 


Bruce S. Schweitzer 
Seward 
15 years/October 


{0 years ~ 


Paul Anderson 
Lincoln 
10 years/October 
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James Bohl 
Lincoln 
10 years/September 


Thomas Langley 
Beatrice 
10 years/September 


Robert Leavitt 
Lincoln 


10 years/October 


Steven Maas 
Lincoln 
10 years/September 


Cheryl Read 
Lincoln 
10 years/October 


Sue Strom 
Lincoln 
10 years/October 


Gary Weger 
Lincoln 
10 years/October 


Kenneth Yahnke 
Lincoln 
10 years/September 


5 years 


Dennis Park 
Lincoln 
5 years/October 


Robert Posvar 
Lincoln 
5 years/September 


Also observing anniversaries 


Donald Meister 
Tecumseh 
30 years/October 


Bonnie Bauer 
Lincoln 

20 years/September 
Roxanna Ashman 
Lincoln 

15 years/September 


Linda Baker 
Lincoln 

15 years/October 
Roger Buman 
Lincoln 

15 years/October 


Kathy Dvorak 
Lincoln 
15 years/September 


Kenneth Graham 
Hastings 
15 years/September 


Dianna Lear 
Lincoln 
15 years/September 


James Reed 
Nebraska City 


15 years/October 


Lyle Stephen 
Lincoln 
15 years/September 


Robert Wright 
Beatrice 

15 years/October 
Jeanne Zabel 
Lincoln 

15 years/September 


Cynthia Anderson 
Lincoln 
10 years/September 


Florence Arvanette 
Lincoln 
10 years/October 


Patricia Clancy 
Lincoln 
10 years/September 


Susan Hardesty 
Lincoln 

10 years/September 
Richard Henderson 
Lincoln 

10 years/September 


Tamara Hottovy 
Lincoln 
10 years/September 


Pauline Lindholm 
Lincoln 
10 years/September 


Sharles Watermeier 
Lincoln 
10 year/September 


Robert Kilbride 
Lincoln 

5 years/October 
Terry Piautz 
Lincoln 

5 years/September 
Julie Schumacher 
Lincoln 

5 years/September 
Sandra Styskal 
Lincoln 

5. years/October 
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Correction: 


Two recently deceased LT&T retirees 
were incorrectly identified in the last 
issue of the LTT Magazine when the 
photos of Elvin Hoaglin and Thomas 
Chinook were inadvertently trans- 
posed. 


COMMENTS 


The other day one of those “Great 
Idea” confidential envelopes was 
delivered to the Suggestion Committee 
chairman’s desk. He reached for it in 
pleased anticipation, but it was 
unsealed and suspiciously light of 
weight. Sure enough, it was empty, 
which poses something of a minor 
mystery. 

Did the suggester’s mind suddenly 
go blank? Did he or she simply retain 
the completed suggestion and absent- 
mindedly mail only the envelope? Or 
did the suggestion envelope fall to the 
floor from one of the bulletin 
board racks or a supervisor’s desk, to 
be retrieved by another employee and 
put in the company mail? 

Whatever the reason, the Suggestion 
Committee ended up empty handed. 
Which is exactly the opposite of what 
the committee wants. While not every 
suggestion can be adopted, long 
experience has proved that the more 
suggestions sent in, the more good 
ideas can be accepted. 


Both the company and the suggester 
benefit from a good idea. The company 
saves money, time or materials; 
increases earnings; or improves safety 
or public relations. The suggester 
receives a cash award as well as the 
satisfaction of seeing his or her idea 
put into operation. 

Suggestion forms are placed at each 
bulletin board and with each 
supervisor. Rules and instructions are 
printed on the back of the form. Those 
on the committee encourage you to 
send in your ideas. Everybody benefits 
from a good idea put into practice. 
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About the Cover 

The pair of hands pictured on the cover 
belong to Wes Tonniges, splicer’s helper, 
York, and represent the 1,700 pairs of 
hands that work together to provide 
LT&T customers with vital telephone 
service. 
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Changing equipment requires changing building 4€Sign. At the fiber optics repeater 
station at LaPlatte, separate rooms were required to house the generator and heat- 
sensitive switching equipment. In a departure from the company’s usual cement 
block construction, a wood frame structure with brick veneer was selected because 
of the speed with which it could be pre-constructed, assembled on site and 
veneered even as switching equipment was being installed. 


1986 — 
The Year in Review 


1 986 was a year of intense activity 
at LT&T as the company continued 
the transition to deregulation. 
Although the emphasis remains on 
providing quality end-office serv- 
ices throughout LIT'&T’s entire 22- 
county operating area, significant 
changes within LT&T reflect the 
company’s effort to become market- 
ing oriented and more responsive to 
market demand. 


Reorganization 


The most visible evidence of this 
shift toward a competitive environ- 
ment was the major change in 
LT&T’s organizational structure 
which occurred during the third 
quarter. The main objective of the 
change was to streamline the deci- 
sion-making process required in a 
competitive climate. 

Under the reorganization Cus- 
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tomer Services and Network Opera- 
tions will both report to Charles 
Arnold, Senior Vice President. The 
Marketing section has been given 
department status with responsi- 
bility for advertising, PrairieLink, 
carrier marketing and the Inter- 
exchange Carrier Service Center. 
Some of the planning functions 
have been moved to the Engineer- 
ing department, which will also be 
responsible for network planning, 
equipment management, transmis- 
sion and protection, outside plant, 
construction, and research and 
development. 

Along with the organizational 
changes were several new appoint- 
ments. These included the promo- 
tion of Frank Hilsabeck to Executive 
Vice President and the appointment 
of Mike Tavlin, formerly special 
assistant to President James KE. 


Geist, to Vice President-Treasurer to 
succeed retiring LI&T Treasurer 
Houghton Furr. 

Other new appointments were: 
Charles Ogden to Network Opera- 
tions Director; Dennis Heidbrink to 
Engineering Director; DeLoyd 
Larsen to Customer Services Direc- 
tor; Rich McLaughlin to Marketing 
Director, and Bryan Rickertsen to 
Data Processing Director. Phyllis 
Bernt was named Revenue Require- 
ments Manager, reporting to Execu- 
tive Vice President Frank Hilsa- 
beck, and will be responsible for 
separations and revenue require- 
ments. 


Network Improvements 


Network improvements con- 
tinued to hold a high priority for 
LIT&T as nine exchanges outside of 
Lincoln were converted to computer- 
controlled, digital switching at a 
cost of approximately $7.8 million 
during 1986. The exchanges con- 
verted to digital switching systems 
were: Crete, Dorchester, Friend and 
Weeping Water in February; Ne- 
braska City and Union in August; 
Hansen and Kenesaw in September; 
Polk in November. In addition, two 
new central dial offices went into 
operation in Lincoln. A new office 
cut into operation at 400 South 84th 
in November and in west Lincoln at 
Coddington and Arlington in 
March. 

New central dial offices to house 
the digital switching systems were 
erected in seven of these exchanges. 
The communities receiving new 
central dial offices included Dor- 
chester, Friend, Weeping Water, 
Union, and Hansen, New buildings 
were also erected at 400 South 84th 
and Coddington and Arlington. 

Conversion to digital switching 
brought customers in these ex- 
changes expanded services such as 
improved touch calling, automatic 
number identification, 0-plus long 
distance dialing, automated calling 
card service, international direct 
dialing and the optional custom 
calling features: call forwarding, 
call waiting, speed calling and 
three-way calling. 


Equal Access 

1986 also saw the advent of equal 
access in LIT&T’s operating terri- 
tory. In August, Lincoln and Hast- 
ings customers, as well as those 
exchanges operating as satellite 
offices from Lincoln and Hastings, 
selected their long distance carriers 
to handle long distance calls outside 
LT&T’s operating territory. The 
seven exchanges converting in 1986 
to equal access along with Lincoln 
and Hastings included: Firth, 
Hansen, Harvard, Kenesaw, Mar- 
tell, Raymond and Valparaiso. Cus- 
tomer’s selections were made from a 
group of 10 long distance companies 
in Lincoln and eight in Hastings. 

Customers selected their long dis- 
tance carrier by ballot and consid- 
erable effort was made during the 
year to educate customers on the 
meaning of equal access and the 
balloting process and the import- 
ance of returning their ballots so 
that they could choose the long dis- 
tance carrier best suited to their 
needs. 

Preparing central office equip- 
ment and making the necessary 
116,700 individual line changes to 
implement equal access required the 
coordinated effort of several de- 
partments throughout the company 
during the second and third quar- 
ters of the year. 

The success of LT &T’s conversion 
effort was marked by an unusually 
high return of first ballots by cus- 
tomers in Lincoln and Hastings. 
Equal access conversion in Polk and 
Seward will take place in the first 
quarter of 1987, with other ex- 
changes to follow during the next 
two years. 


Billing Changes 

In order to accommodate the mul- 
tiple carrier billings, LT&T re- 
designed the customer bills, with the 
first of the new bills being mailed to 
customers during the third quarter. 
The new bills show separately, local 
services, long distance calls within 
LT&T’s operating area (which are 
provided by LT&T) and the long dis- 
tance calls outside LT&T’s operat- 
ing territory (which are provided by 
other long distance companies). 


By contractual agreement, LT&T 
will provide billing services for some 
of the participating long distance 
companies. Other participating 
long distance companies will pro- 
vide their own billing services, how- 
ever, and in such cases, LT&T cus- 
tomers will receive both a bil] from 
LT&T for local and Intra-LATA 
long distance calls and a bill from 
their selected long distance com- 
pany for long distance calls outside 
of LT&T’s operating territory. 

Implementing the new billing 
system was a joint effort of the Cus- 
tomer Services, Data Processing 
and Accounting departments and 
was a two-year effort. 


Legislative Issues 

A great deal of attention focused 
on telecommunications issues dur- 
ing the second session of the 89th 
legislature. In. addition to six such 
bills that were carried over from the 
first session, 11 new bills dealing 
with telecommunications were 
introduced during this session. Most 
attention focused on two bills, 
LB1119 and LB835. As originally 
drafted, however, neither bill was 
supported by LT&T or the Nebraska 
telecommunications industry. After 
compromise amendments were 
drafted to LB835, LT&T and other 
local exchange companies in the 
state supported the bill, which 
essentially relaxed regulation of the 
methods for setting rates. The hotly 
contested bill was signed into law 
April 8, but was challenged as to its 
constitutionality. Originally sched- 
uled to go into effect January 1, 1987, 
the bill is now under consideration 
by the courts, with the outcome 
uncertain at this time. 


Changing Pricing Structure 
With the implementation of equal 
access, there has been a marked 
shift in LT&T’s customer base and 
the way the company does business. 
The company no longer provides 
long distance service jointly with a 
single long distance company. 
LT&T now provides end-office serv- 
ice to many long distance carriers, 
who now make up one of LI'&T’s 
largest customer groups in terms of 
revenues. Earnings from long-dist- 


ance calls no longer come only 
through a division of long-distance 
revenues through a separations 
process. Instead, earnings for long 
distance service also come from 
rates paid by other long distance 
companies for use of LT&T’s switch- 
ing facilities and local access lines. 
This change has necessitated an 
emphasis on predicting revenue 
requirements in advance and devel- 
oping new rate structures. 


New Products and Services 


Network services—A new carrier 
marketing section was established 
in 1986 to develop and market LT&T 
services to the long distance com- 
panies serving customers within 
LT&T’s territory. In addition to pro- 
viding these carriers with local con- 
nection to the customer, LT&T cur- 
rently offers such services as billing 
and access to the company’s fiber 
optic network. Future offerings 
could include such services as oper- 
ator services and other expanded 
network services. 

Fiber Optics—LT&T continued to 
expand its fiber optic network and 
during the third quarter laid 56 
additional miles of fiber optic cable 
in the Lincoln area, which included 
a connecting link with the U.S. Tele- 
com-Sprint network on north 14th 
street and one to the state capitol 
complex in Lincoln. Also completed 
in 1986 was the fiber optic link 
between Nebraska City, Auburn 
and Falls City. 

Earlier this year the company 
completed the last seven mile span 
of a 77-mile fiber optic circuit 
between Lincoln and LaPlatte as 
well as erecting a new repeater sta- 
tion at LaPlatte to house the fiber 
optic connecting equipment which 
connects with the Northwestern 
Bell fiber optic network at LaPlatte. 
Linking the state’s two largest cities 
with a fiber optic circuit opens the 
door to greater business opportuni- 
ties for LT&T. Although LT&T will 
continue to utilize its microwave 
facilities for much of its long dis- 
tance traffic between Lincoln and 
Omaha, the fiber optic circuits en- 
able LT&T to carry a higher volume 
of long distance traffic at a lower 
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cost to the company. The state-of- 
the-art technology of fiber optics 
also makes it possible to transmit 
voice and data over the same line, 
provides improved transmission 
quality and, because the digital 
transmission does not require con- 
version at the other end of the line, it 
generally is less costly to the cus- 
tomer than other methods of trans- 
mission. 

PrairieLink—Organizational 
changes during the second quarter 
divided PrairieLink into two groups; 
marketing and operations, with the 
former reporting to the Marketing 
department and the latter to Tele- 
phone Operations. 

PrairieLink exceeded both its 
monthly revenue and network 
expansion goals during 1986. An 
additional eight cities, including 
Scottsbluff and Norfolk, were added 
to the statewide network and six 
other Nebraska cities are scheduled 
to be added to the network in 1987. 

Kiosk—LT&T’s newest entry in 
the telecommunications informa- 
tion field was a videotext informa- 
tion kiosk installed in August at the 
Cornhusker Hotel. The information 
kiosk provides users with informa- 
tion on Lincoln’s hotels, motels, res- 
taurants, shopping, events and 
activities throughout the city. The 
information kiosk provides a public 
service and is a potential revenue 
producer from the sale of supple- 
mentary advertising space. 


Rate Case Filed, 
Later Withdrawn 


In April, LT&T implemented rate 
increases for local services based on 
a $7.9 million rate increase applica- 
tion filed in September 1985 with the 
Nebraska Public Service Commis- 
sion. Under state law, if the NPSC 
had not acted upon the application 
within 6 months and 30 days of fil- 
ing, the company could implement 
75% of the requested amount. Ear- 
lier in the year, LT&T had lowered 
its request to $4.2 million and the 
$3.1 million increase implemented 
in April was based on 75% of that 
increase request. However, long dis- 
tance-related settlements with 
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AT&T and the National Exchange 
Carrier Association were higher 
than anticipated and in September 
LT&T asked the NPSC for permis- 
sion to withdraw its rate increase 
application. In October approxi- 
mately $1.5 million, the amount 
which had been collected since 
implementation of the new rates in 
April, was refunded to LT&T cus- 


tomers. 


Public Relations Efforts 

The many changes affecting cus- 
tomers during the past year required 
a greater effort in informing them 
what was happening and enlisting 
their support in taking a larger role 
in selection of their telephone serv- 
ices. An extensive promotional 
campaign was conducted in all 
media to explain equal access and 
the balloting procedures. 

In addition, a speaker’s bureau 
was organized to enable LT&T per- 
sonnel to communicate on a per- 
sonal level with customers and 
explain the changing telephone 
environment and regulatory mat- 
ters affecting telephone service. A 
two-projector slide show highlight- 
ing LT&T’s services was developed 
for use in conjunction with the 
speaker’s bureau and has been 
shown at numerous service clubs 
throughout the territory. 


Preview—What’s Ahead in ’87 

The company will spend an esti- 
mated $4.4 million in 1987 to install 
new computer-controlled switching 
equipment in 12 communities. Cen- 
tral dial offices scheduled to receive 
new or expanded switching systems 
include: Clay Center, Cortland, Dav- 
enport, David City, Dunbar, Hal- 
lam, Lincoln Air Park West, Ne- 
hawka, Otoe, Pickrell and Superior. 

A completely new central dial 
office will come into existence in 
northwest Lincoln when the 7th & 
Fletcher office cuts into service in 
March. 

New structures which were 
erected during 1986 to replace the 
smaller existing central dial offices 
include: Clay Center, Dunbar, 
Nehawka, Otoe and Pickrell. The 
new building to house the CDO at 
7th & Fletcher was completed late in 


1985. Existing structures will be 
used at Davenport, David City, and 
Superior. At Lincoln Air Park West, 
the existing building will be remo- 
deled to provide for the new equip- 
ment to be installed there. 


Equal Access Conversions 
Scheduled 

By the end of 1987, an additional 
o2 exchanges involving some 51,477 
access lines will be converted to 
equal access. The first 22 of these 
will convert to equal access on 
March 28, with ballots being mailed 
to customers on December 8, 1986. 
The first of the 1987 equal access 
conversions will occur at Auburn, 
Barneston, Beatrice, Benedict, 
Bradshaw, Cordova, Crete, Dor- 
chester, Exeter, Fairmont, Friend, 
Liberty, Nebraska City, Osceola, 
Plymouth, Polk, Seward, Shelby, 
Stromsburg, Union, Utica and 
York. 

A second round of conversions to 
equal access will take place on May 
30 and will affect the following 20 
exchanges: Bellwood, Brainard, 
Bruno, Carleton, Ceresco, David 
City, Deweese, Edgar, Geneva, 
Hebron, Louisville, Murdock, 
Nehawka, Nelson, Octavia, Platts- 
mouth, Surprise, Wahoo, Weeping 
Water and Western. Ballots will be 
mailed to customers served by these 
exchanges on February 9. 

The final 10 exchanges to be con- 
verted to equal access in 1987 will 
be: Ashland, Clay Center, Cook, 
Davenport, Dunbar, Otoe, Pickrell, 
Sterling, Superior and Table Rock. 
These exchanges are tentatively 
scheduled for conversion in Decem- 
ber 1987. 

Implementation of equal access in 
these 52 communities will bring the 
total to 63 exchanges converted to 
equal access in a two-year period. 
The remainder of the LT&T ex- 
changes will be converted to equal 
access at a later date. 

In the third quarter of 1986, LT&T 
received a construction permit from 
the FCC for its planned cellular 
radio service. The service will be 
available to customers in Lincoln in 
early 1987. %) 


Hands at Work at LI&T 


The myriad tasks performed by LT&T employees are 
as varied as the employees, themselves. It takes 1,700 
pairs of hands to make the telephone company work. 
We are able to portray only a few here. Can you guess 
the tasks being performed? Please turn the page to 
identify the owners of these hands. 
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The faces behind the hands 


A—Joleen Ekstein, TOPS operator, 
Lincoln 


B—Charles Hayes, COE technician, 
Hastings 


C—Lloyd Cox, garage mechanic, 
Lincoln 


D—John Jenkins, COE technician, 
Lincoln 


E—Don Franzen, outside plant 
technician, York 


F—Doug Staehr, Customer Services 
technician, Stromsburg 


G—AIl Thavenet, combination 
technician, Lincoln 


H—Karen Kilby, Service Representative, 
Lincoln. 
\ 
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Pp olk has joined the growing list of E 


LT&T small town exchanges con- 
verting to new computer-controlled 
digital switching equipment. 


Polk’s new switching equipment 
went into operation at 12:15 a.m. on 
November 5. A new central office 
was also erected at Polk to house the 
new switching system. The total 
cost of equipment and buildings 
was $234,000. 


Service improvements made possi- 
ble by the new switching equipment 
include 0-plus dialing, automatic 
number identification, automated 
calling card service, international 
direct dialing, improved touch call- 
ing and optional custom calling fea- 
tures. 


The community also underwent 
several number changes as a result 
of the conversion. The directory 
assistance number changed from 
“1.411” to “411” and the telephone 
repair service number changed from 
“1.611” to “611.” In addition, cus- 
tomers in Polk will now dial all 7 
digits when dialing local calls. @) 
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Cutting the old switch from service and the new one in took only a few minutes. 
Testing each individual local line, lines to surrounding central dial offices, and 
selected toll centers took a little longer. Cecil Bacon, central office equipment 
supervisor (left) and Doug Staehr, customer service technician, Stromsburg (cen- 
ter) watch anxiously as Ralph Steward, engineering (right) begins the first test calls. 
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Arley Underwood, COE technician, York, 
checks local lines. 


Bacon (front) reads off test numbers as 
Steward places the call. 
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a. Ewald Ochsner, assistant area 
ie =Manager at York, listens to a 
London weather report as he 
checks overseas long distance 
service through the new switch. 
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Employee hobby— 


Black Powder Shooting Combines 
Sport, Historical Lore 


The big, black-bearded, mountain 
of a man looks incongruously out of 
place in his 1986 style living room. 
Dressed in mountain man regalia, 
with muzzle-loading rifle in his 
hands, he looks as though he would 
be more at home striding the plains 
or crossing a mountain pass. 


For Tom Michaelson, Lincoln 
COE, a hobby that started out as 
blackpowder shooting has turned 
into role-playing as a mountain 
man of over 100 years ago. 


“T got interested in black powder 
shooting a long time ago,” he 
explains. “When I was a youngster I 
saw my uncle in his buckskins, 
hunting with a black powder rifle. 
He has eight or nine of them and has 
been in black powder shooting for 
about 30 years.” 


Michaelson’s own interest in the 
activity solidified about four years 
ago when he and a friend went 
hunting. 


“We weren’t having much luck,” 
he said, “so we went back to his 
house and started firing his black 
powder rifle.” 


The two men, both Shriners, later 
formed a Shrine blackpowder group 
which initially attracted about 20 
members. 


Michaelson soon found that 
blackpowder shooting involves far 
more than just shooting antique or 
replica muzzleloader guns. It 
includes a dash of history, authentic 
costuming, and a wide range of 
skills used by the mountain men 
who roamed the West from about 
1825 to 1839. It also involves partic- 
ipating in blackpowder shooting 
matches and an occasional week- 
end rendevous. 
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Michaelson explains that during 
the early 1800s the Great Salt Lake 
was discovered and mountain 
passes located by men who roamed 
the country trapping beaver for the 
pelts from which hats were made. 
By 1839, when hat styles changed to 
silk and beaver pelts were no longer 
needed, the era of the mountain man 
ended. Some of the trappers became 
guides for immigrants settling the 
plains. 


Odds and ends of facts come tum- 
bling out of his memory like salt 
from a shaker, spicing and flavor- 
ing his comments, as Michaelson 
talks of men like Jim Bridger and 
Kit Carson and the famed Hudson 
Bay and Ashley fur trading com- 
panies. 


From the annual rendevous of the 
mountain men, where they met to 
trade beaver pelts for their year’s 
supplies, comes the name of the 
modern shooters’ get-togethers. 
Today’s rendezvous is a gathering 
of participants, both men and 
women, who take part in contests 
similar to those of the long-ago 
mountain men. Activities include 
shooting matches for both flintlock 
and percussion rifles, plus toma- 
hawk and knife throws. Some have 
game walks or Seneca runs where 
contestants follow a marked trail 
and shoot at unexpectedly appear- 
ing targets and at the same time 
avoid traps. Some have fire building 
contests, with contestants using 
flint and steel. 

“The most fun at a rendevous is 
the blanket shoot,’ Michaelson 
says. “For this event a blanket is 
spread out and each contestant pla- 
ces an item valued at about $10 or 
$15 on the blanket. Many are 
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handmade items of costuming. 
After the shooting scores are 
announced the top shooter claims 
the first choice of prizes and each 
competitor, in turn, takes one of the 
prizes from the blanket.” 


When competing, blackpowder 
shooters wear authentic mountain 
man costumes, made of materials 
used in that era. Only metal, antler 
or wood buttons are used. Michael- 
son made his own buckskin shirt 
and trousers, carefully handsewing 
them with natural materials. He 
also sometimes wears what he calls 
a “plains” shirt, made of broadcloth 
and dyed with natural colors, and 
has such things as a leather acces- 
sories pouch, powder horn and mis- 
cellaneous beaded accessories. 


Michaelson has three muzzle 
loading rifles, all fired by the per- 
cussion cap method. The cap is a 
small metal cup containing a bit of 
explosive material that is fitted to 
the nipple of the firearm, a small, 
sturdy hollow tube that leads 
directly to the firing chamber of the 
gun. 


“It was really not until almost the 
end of the era that percussion wea- 
pons were in use,” he explains, “but 
shooting a flintlock scares me— 
having that flash so close to my 
eyes.” 


Flintlocks, used by many of the 
mountain men, have a flint and 
steel firing mechanism which is 
notorious for the amount of flash 
and noise it generates. 


Michaelson is also out of step with 
the era in another way. He wears a 
beard. Mountain men, whose lives 
depended on getting along with the 
Indians, often married into the 
tribe. But Indians thought that 
beards were bad omens and 
regarded them as a symbol of a per- 
son who hid things—was not com- 
pletely open. So mountain men 
shunned beards. 


To Michaelson a good deal of the 
charm of blackpowder shooting is 
getting away from it all. At a rende- 
vous, participants shun modern 
conveniences and sleep in teepees. 


Blackpowder shooting groups 
hold a shoot about once a month 
during the period from March to 
December. About three times a year 
they have a weekend shoot or a ren- 
devous. 


What does Michaelson’s wife, 
Marsha, think of the activity? After 
one weekend of sleeping in a teepee, 
she decided it wasn’t for her. 

“T don’t like guns,” she said. “But 
he’s got to have his own thing, too.” 


Lerew Named Nebraska's 
Teacher of the Year 


Everett Lerew, a part-time building 
service attendant at Superior for the 
past four years as well as a first-grade 
teacher at Superior South Elementary 
School, was recently selected as the Ne- 
braska Teacher of the Year. Earlier this 
year, Lerew’s outstanding teaching 
ability was also recognized when he 
received the Distinguished Education 
Award from the University of Nebras- 
ka, Omaha. As a result of his selection 
as Nebraska Teacher of the Year he will 
also be Nebraska’s nominee for the 
National Teacher of the Year. 

A native of South Dakota, Lerew 
holds a bachelor of science degree in 
elementary education and a masters 
degree from Black Hills State College in 
Spearfish, S.D. 

In addition, he is currently complet- 
ing work on a specialist degree in school 
psychology. 

He has represented the Superior Edu- 
cation Association at the delegate 
assembly of the Nebraska State Educa- 
tion Association six times; been on the 
executive committee association for the 
past five years, and served on the execu- 
tive committee as president-elect and 
president of the NSEA. He is also an 
active member of the Central Nebraska 
Reading Council and of the Association 
for Childhood Education International. 

Lerew has been teaching in Superior 
for 13 years, and joined LT&T as a patt- 
time service attendant in 1983. 
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Mary Gress, Nebraska City, is mirrored in the shining surface of the commemorative 


silver tray she received as a retiring employee. 


A Time for Reflections 
Twenty Retiring Employees Feted 


(ia employees who retired 
during 1986 were honored at the 
annual LT&T retirement banquet 
held November 5 at the Cornhusker 
Hotel. The new retirees had over 
5774 years of combined service to 
the company. 

Senior among the retirees in 
terms of years of service was former 
Chief Engineer Charles Connors. 
Connors had served the company 
for 45 years when he retired in Feb- 
ruary 1986. Also surpassing the 40 
year milestone prior to retirement 
were Mary Ross, who had 48 years 
of service, and Lorraine Steckly 
with 42 years of service. Both Ross 
and Steckly retired in August after 
the operator services for Nebraska 
City were transferred to Lincoln. 


The other honored guests were: 
Dorothy Everett and Bonnie Teel, 35 
years; Houghton Furr, 34 years: 
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Betty Eaton, 33 years; Charles 
Bouse and Joe Gray, 31 years; Rose 
Miller, 30 years; Adolph Walla and 
Mary Gress, 28 years; Norma Vine- 
yard, 26 years; Ruth Wolken, 25 
years; Willa Hartley and Iris Ram- 
sey, 22 years; Lauretta Baker, 21 
years; Donna Filbert and Katherine 
Hassebrook, 20 years, and Robert 
Long, 16 years. 


Service Covered Decades 


The memories of their careers in 
telephony spanned four decades for 
Connors, Ross and Steckly, who 
joined the company during the war 
years and recalled that it was a time 
when extra effort and ingenuity 
were required to deal with shortages 
of materials and personnel at the 
Telephone Company. 


The post-war decade of the 50’s 
when Everett, Teel, Eaton, Furr, 


Bouse, Gray, Miller, Walla, and 
Gress joined LT&T was a time of 
growth and expansion for the com- 
pany and of an industry already 
beginning to mark the changes 
which would characterize the next 
two decades. 


Eight employees joined the com- 
pany during the 60’s—a period of 
adaptation to new technologies. 
Joining during this decade were 
Vineyard, Wolken, Hartley, Ram- 
sey, Baker, Filbert, Hassebrook and 
Long, who came to the company in 
1970. 


In recognizing the retirees for 
their many years of service, LT&T 
President James E. Geist said, “The 
retirement banquet has always 
been a favorite time for me because 
it gives me the opportunity to 
express the company’s gratitude for 
the dedicated service of those who 
have served the company so well for 
so Many years.” 


“LT &T has provided you with the 
opportunity to do meaningful work 
and at the same time to do a valu- 
able service in your community. The 
company has provided you with a 
good pension so that you can enjoy 
your well-earned leisure. I hope, 
however, that retirement will not 
mean retiring from your commu- 
nity, and that you will continue to 
lead active, productive lives and to 
serve your community in new 
ways,” Geist said. 


as Bie i Be oe See 
Lorraine Steckly, dubbed ‘‘the poet lau- 
reate of Nebraska City” by co-workers, 
entertained with a lively verse about the 
joy of retiring. 
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Norma Vineyard, Hastings, accepts a retirement gift from Charles and Jean Bouse 
President James E. Geist. 
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Adolph Walla, Lincoln, is congratulated by Geist. 
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Readership survey— 


The Results Are In... 


Readers Tell Us How They 


jh were 135 total usable re- 
sponses to the LTT Magazine sur- 
vey. The company distributes 2,100 
of the magazines to employees and 
retirees. Therefore the response rate 
was about 6 percent for those direct- 
ly associated with the company. 
The results are presented below. 


Readership: 


The majority of the respondents, 
73.1 percent, read LTT Magazine 
entirely. However, a cross-tabula- 
tion revealed that almost all of the 
retirees read the magazine entirely, 
while only about 60 percent of the 
active employees did so. This differ- 
ence may be due to the lack of time 
on the part of active employees, or 
more interest on the part of retirees 
because it is one of the few informa- 
tion sources on the company avail- 
able to them. 


Article Interest: 


A tabulation of features of the 
LIT Magazine which were found 
most interesting is presented below. 


Features Number Percent 
Stories about 

employees 119 16.9 
Stories about 

facilities D3 fers. 
Company policies/ 

changes 95 13:5 
Picture stories 95 La0 
Briefs section 47 6.7 
Service 

anniversaries 91 12.9 
Stories about 

executives 38 5.4 
Stories about other 

subsidiaries 38 5.4 
Stories about other 

departments 64 9.1 
14 


Stories about prod- 
ucts & services 64 9.1 


Total 704 100.0 


The biggest share of employees pre- 
ferred stories about employees, fol- 
lowed closely by those who preferred 
storles on company policies and 
changes, picture stories and service 
anniversaries. 


Timeliness: 


Most all (93.8 percent) of the 
respondents thought that the mag- 
azine is timely. 


Length of articles: 


Most of the respondents thought 
that the articles should be about the 
same in length (92.6 percent). Only 
6.7 percent thought the articles 
should be shorter, and less than 1 
percent thought they should be 
longer. 


Use of Photos: 


Almost all (94.8 percent) of the 
respondents thought that more pho- 
tographs should be published. 


A tabulation of terms used to de- 
scribe the LTT Magazine is pre- 
sented below. 


Description Number Percent 
Informative 120 28.3 
Well-illustrated 89 20.9 
Hasy-to-read 113 26.6 
Helpful to 

my work Be 10 
Entertaining 61 14.4 
Inadequate ) 0.7 
Too technical a 0.7 
Not informative 

enough 4 0.9 
Total 425 ~—-:100.0 


The LTT Magazine was most often 
described as being informative (28.3 
percent of the responses) followed 
closely by easy-to-read (26.6 percent 
of the responses). Other descriptions 
of the LTT Magazine mentioned 
frequently included well-illustrated 
(20.9 percent of the responses) and 
entertaining (14.4 percent of the 
responses). 


Information Sources: 


Supervisors clearly ranked as the 
most important source of informa- 
tion for most employees with 26 
(38.2 percent) of the respondents 
indicating supervisors as first in 
importance, 15 (38.2 percent) as 
second and 11 (16.2 percent) select- 
ing supervisors as third in impor- 
tance. That response corresponds 
with national surveys which show 
that the supervisor is the preferred 
source of information with most 
employees, followed by the more 
formal communications. 


A fairly sizeable number, (22 or 
31.3 percent) of the respondents said 
that they received their company 
information via the grapevine. The 
grapevine, in fact, outranked all but 
the supervisors as the first line of 
information. 


Twenty-one (28 percent) of the 
respondents listed memos and let- 
ters as first in importance and 18 
(24.0) ranked that source as second 
with 19 (23.3 percent) ranking them 
as third. 


Fourteen respondents (15.6 per- 
cent) ranked the Casual Observer as 
first. More respondents 21 (23.3 per- 
cent) ranked the Casual Observer as 
second in importance, however, and 
12 respondents (13.3 percent) 
ranked it as third. 


LTT Magazine 


View the Magazine 


The LIT Magazine was ranked 
first in importance as a source of 
information by 16 respondents (16 
percent) and second by another 16. 
Fifteen (15 percent) respondents 
ranked the magazine as third and 
the largest number of those select- 
ing their fourth most important 
source (18 or 18 percent) selected the 
magazine. 


The FYI’s, which might have 
been expected to rank higher, are 
mailed only to active employees, 
who made up only 60 percent of the 
respondents. The FYI’s ranked first 
in importance among only 6 (9.2 
percent) of the respondents, second 
by 12 (18.5 percent) and third by 19 
(29.2 percent). 


A number of respondents also 
indicated that they relied on in- 
formation from outside sources such 
as radio, TV and the newspapers 
as well as the company’s annual 
stockholders report for needed in- 
formation, although these sources 
generally ranked lower than the 
company’s formal information pro- 
grams. 


More company information: 


About three-quarters (71.6 per- 
cent) of the respondents said that 
more information on the company 1s 
needed. 


Almost all (96.8 percent) of the 
respondents currently work for or 
had worked for LT&T. The average 
length of service of respondents was 
15.5 years for active employees and 
33.4 years for retirees. 


Retirees accounted for 36.8 per- 
cent of the total responses, while 
active employees were 60.9 percent 
of the total. This indicates that re- 
tirees represented a disproportional 
share of the respondents, because 
they account for only about 24 per- 
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cent of current and past employees 
receiving the LTT Magazine. 


About 45 percent of the respond- 
ents were male, and about 55 per- 
cent were female. Slightly over half 
(56.3 percent) of the respondents 
were management employees, with 
the remainder (43.7 percent) being 
non-management employees. 


Summary: 


While the response was not over- 
whelming, 6 percent is a valid sta- 
tistical return and falls within the 
range of returns on most readership 
surveys. The survey did indicate 
that employees are apparently 
receiving their information about 
the company from the sources they 
prefer (supervisors and formal pub- 
lications). However, since 71 percent 
of the respondents said that more 
information on the company was 
needed, and 22 percent indicated 
that the grapevine was where most 
of their information was received, 
the survey indicates that greater 
effort is needed to supply LT&T 
employees with accurate, timely 
information. 


We wish to thank the Marketing 
Research staff for their assistance 
in tabulating the survey informa- 
tion, and those of our readers whose 
returned surveys will provide us 
some guidelines for improving our 
company communications. @ 


| What Our Readers Say 


“I like the tribute to employees for 
their ‘extra efforts.’” 

“Could include articles on each 
department in LT&T.” 

“Obviously a problem with any com- 
pany ‘house organ’ is that it ‘covers the 
company rather than reports’ onit...It 
is a controlled media with the magazine 
only giving us what upper management 
has approved. Therefore the facts are 
probably accurate, but the objectivity is 
questionable. 

Overall, you do a good job... ” 

“The photos help me know who is who 
and what they do.” 

“FYT’s are great, make you feel impor- 
tant, like you are part of a total company 
team, but FYI’s are not being utilized to 
their potential.”’ 

“Would like it to be a monthly.” 

“T would like to see more pictures and 
stories about the history of LT&T or the 
early days of the telephone industry in 
general.” 

“Supervisors should be more open — 
informing employees of changes, new 
policies, happenings, etc...” 

“T think you should put more about 
the employees that make the company 
work. You always put the same people 
that are management in the magazine 
instead of the working blue collar work- 
ers (hard at work) in the magazine.” 

“T don’t rely on the LT&T Magazine 
for real current information because it 
doesn’t come out often enough to fulfill 
that need. The magazine does provide 
information about the company and the 
employees that is both interesting and 
informative. The information is pres- 
ented well and I wouldn’t change a 
thing.” 

“T would like more articles about indi- 
vidual employees and their hobbies, 
lifestyles outside of work... ” 

“I would like to see the important items 
that are now in the Casual Observer be 
included in the magazine instead.” 

_“Please!! Don’t ever stop the Maga- 
zine.” 

“Eliminate this publication, put 
money to other uses.” 

“I’m retired and always look forward 
to LTT Magazine. I read it cover to cover 
... Keep up the good work and keep it as 
the very best magazine ever.” 

“I believe this magazine is one of the 
best in the industry. 

It has a good mix of company and 
employee news.”’ 

“The magazine is very well prepared 

and items most interesting. I look for- 
ward to receiving it each month. It is like 
receiving a letter from home.”’ 
_ “Tt helps one keep in touch with the 
industry and our co-workers. Please 
continue the service anniversary notices 
and photos—also those of retiring 
employees.” 


LT&T BRIEFS 
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Neighborhood Park Result of Communal Effort 


Recognition for their hard work and a cooperative effort earned the Hartley Neigh- 
borhood Volunteers the October Community Service Award. The group spent over 
500 hours to erect an onion-domed gazebo and other improvements at a mini-park 
at 3ist and R streets. The group also organized and supports a neighborhood 
Youth Employment Service. Members paused in their Saturday morning labors at 
the park to accept the award from LT&T’s Lela Kelliher (front left) and KFOR’s 
Vince Collura (far right). 
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Fund Rasing Efforts Benefit Summer Camp 


The Woods Brothers Realty was selected by radio station KFOR and LT&T to 
receive the September Community Service Award. The reaitors organized and 
conducted a garage sale that raised over $4,000 for improvements at the YMCA 
youth camp, Camp Kitaki. Accepting the award from Lela Kelliher (left) were 
Jeanne Cuda (center) and Pace Woods (right). 
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DeBacker Honored For 
AO Years of Service 


+ 


Aitfred (Mick) DeBacker, I&R super- 
visor at Hastings, reached a milestone 
in his long career with LT&T when he 
observed his 40th anniversary with the 
company in October. But as impressive 
as that accomplishment is, it is not the 
whole story. Official records show that 
DeBacker joined the company on Octo- 
ber 7, 1946. 


“Actually, I had been working at 
LT&T on a part-time basis for nearly 
two years prior to that date,’ DeBacker 
explains. “I started working for LT&T 
when I was 16 years old and still a junior 
in high school. I’d go in after school and 
work as what was called at that time a 
‘switchboardman.’ Which meant that I 
mostly cleaned and polished the cords 
on the operator’s switchboard and on all 
the PBX’s around town. I was real proud 
of that job, and when I graduated from 
high school, I just naturally applied for 
a job at the telephone company.” 

That first full time job was in con- 
struction where he served for the next 
eight years, with time out for military 
service from 1950-1952. In 1955 he trans- 
ferred to customer services as a combi- 
nationman, and later served as a toll 
terminal radioman. He was promoted to 
equipment foreman in 1966 (a title 
changed in 1981 to central office equip- 
ment supervisor) and in 1984 became 
I&R supervisor in customer services. 

At a luncheon held in his honor in 
Lincoln, DeBacker said that although 
he had participated in two previous cut- 
overs in the Hastings exchange, the 
highlight of his career was the cutover 
to the new electronic switch in 1985. 

Guests at the luncheon October 13 
included his wife, Shari; co-worker Ed 
Jungck, Hastings; former co-worker 
Fred McCormick, retired; Ron Hibbert, 
area plant supervisor, and LT&T com- 


pany officers. 
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The Big “C” 


Christmas at LT&T 
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(top left) Alan Meyer, Linda Giebelhaus; (bottom) Carla Krumme; (top right) Ron Ahi. 
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Santa Claus 
...and the 
Children 


Several generations of employee’s chil- 
dren have enjoyed LT&T’s annual Chii- 
dren’s Christmas party with the help of 
volunteer Santas, elves and clowns 
such as these pictured at last year’s 
party. The party this year was held 
December 13 at the O’Donnell Audi- 
torium and featured the Dean Short 
Marionettes. The 1986 committee, which 
planned the party and served as clowns 
and elves included: Sue Kelley, Norma 
Kapple, Karen Richards, Sheryl! Peters, 
Joe Orth, Tracy Forsgren, Brenda 
Hanau, Tom Aguirre, Mike Foote, Pam 
Basler, and Dewey Rupert. 
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In Memoriam 


Extra Efforts Draw Customer Praise 


ft Appreciation for a 


»~.: job well done is fre- 
' quently expressed by 
our customers in let- 
=| ters complimenting 
| the LT&T employees 
who took care of their 
_ service problem. One 
such letter recently 
F recognized the extra 
efforts of Milton Wes- 
! sel, Network Opera- 
tions. 


Wrote the customer: 
“We just wanted you 
to know we appre- 
ciate the greatly preferential treatment we received, 
and that your technician, Milton Wessel, performed 
far and above the call of duty in every aspect of engi- 
neering. We find that most individuals no longer pro- 
vide this quality service. The attitudes displayed by 
your team contributed greatly to our overall technical 
success in this special accomplishment.” 


Milt Wessel 
network radio technician 


Hunt Recognized by Postal Service 


As supervisor of LT&T’s mail room, George Hunt also rep- 
resents the company on the Postal Customer’s Council 
(PCC) and its predecessor organization, the Local Mail Users 
Council. Hunt, who is currently co-chairman of the PCC was 
recentiy recognized for his more than 25 years of involve- 
ment with the organization by the U.S. Postal Service and 
was the recipient of a plaque presented during a workshop in 
Washington, D.C. earlier this year. 
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Mary Meister!” 


Martha Merz, 83, died Oct. 
3, 1986 at Seward. She had 
been retired since 1963. 

Miss Merz served 41 years 
as an operator before retir- 
ing in February 1963. She 
joined the company in 1922 
as an operator at Seward 
and was promoted to assist- 
ant chief operator in 1924. 

Services were held Octo- 
ber 7 in Seward with inter- 
ment at Greenwood ceme- 
tery. 


William A. Rosenthal, 82, 
died November 11, 1986. He 
had been retired since 1969. 

Mr. Rosenthal had served 
LT&T nearly 45 years when 
he retired in 1969. He joined 
the company in November 
1924 as a shopman. From 
1944 until his retirement, he 
served as a furniture repair- 
man and cabinet maker. 
Included among his duties 
were repair of switchboards, 
building cabinets and 
shelves in Lincoln and terri- 
tory offices and repairing 
office furniture. 


Survivors include: wife, 
Ruth; sons, William, dr., 
Lincoln; Walter, Garden 
Grove, Calif.; daughter, 
LaVona Hackman, Long 
Beach, Calif.; brother, 
Albert; sisters, Hermina 
Cowle, Olinda Waller, 
Emma Rice; four grandsons; 
great-granddaughter. 

Services were held Novem- 
ber 15 with interment at 
Lincoln Memorial Park. 


Edith A. Seward, 82, died 
October 11 at Hastings. She 
had been retired since 1969. 

Mrs. Seward had 43 years 
of service with LT &T, all of it 
in operator services. She 
joined the company in 1923 
as arelief operator at Sutton, 
serving in that community 
until 1950 when she trans- 
ferred to Hastings. During 
her long career with LT&T, 
she served as an operator, 
service assistant, clerk, 
assistant chief operator and 
chief operator. 

She was a member of the 
Frank H. Woods chapter of 
the Telephone Pioneers 
Association and a 50-year 
member of the Sutton Order 
of Eastern Star, Chapter 
04. Survivors include: sis- 
ters, Esther and Mildred 
Schleiger, and Mrs. Roscoe 
Story, all of Hastings; 
brother, R. A. Schleiger, 
Lincoln. 

Funeral services were held 
October 15 at Hastings. 
Interment was at Sutton. 


Mary Meister, retired 
Tecumseh operator, died 
Nov. 19, 1986. She had been 
retired since September 
1965. 

Meister served 43 years 
with LT&T, joining the com- 
pany as a relief operator at 
Humboldt in 1922. She also 
served as an A&L operator 
and acting chief operator at 
Humboldt before transfer- 
ring in 1949 to Tecumseh. In 
1956 she was promoted to 
service assistant, a position 
she held until her retire- 
ment. 

Services were held Novem- 
ber 22 at Humboldt with 
interment at Humboldt 
cemetery. 
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Service Anniversaries 
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About the cover: 

The microwave tower rising six 
stories above LT'&T’s Lincoln 
headquarters building has long 
been a symbol of the company’s 
dedication to new technology. 
Today, a new radio tower has been 
added to the top level to bring 
cellular radio to the Lincoln area. 


Photo by Ken Clinefelter 


COMMENTS 


As the telecommunications industry 
continues to experience rapid changes 
in its regulatory environment, the 
trend toward competition has become a 
dominant and significant force in 
LT&T’s planning for the future. 
LT&T’s officers have spent a lot of 
time thinking about the business, 
wrestling with difficult issues, and 
looking at what’s ahead for the 
company. As we did so, we were all 
aware that the choices we make today 
will effect how we do business 
tomorrow, as well as how well our 
business does tomorrow. 


Whether or not we achieve the 
objectives we have set for the 
company, however, depends on all of 
us. Today, more than ever, the 
telephone company’s business is 
everybody’s business. To succeed, we 
must find out and deliver what the 
customers want. We must continue 
looking to our customers to provide the 
clues to what services and products 
they are willing to pay for. 


Even though your own job may not 
put you in direct contact with 
customers, you must always think of 
your job in terms of how you 
ultimately serve the customer. Each of 
us is responsible for LT&T’s well-being 
and we must each accept that 
corporate responsibility. There will be 
little place in our future for those who 
say, “That’s not my job” or those who 
continually pass the responsibility on 
to someone else. Each employee must 
be accountable for his or her 
performance. 


In the new, changed environment, it 
will also become important that we 
consider the financial effects of our 
decisions. We can no longer make 
decisions solely on revenues made. We 
must think of what expenses are 
involved. 


At the same time we must never 
forget that we provide an important 
public service and a vital one. 
Telephone service has always carried 
with it a commitment to the public— 
affordable service and a 
communications network that links us 
all; and contributions to the economic 
health, social development, welfare 
and quality of life of all the people in 
our State. 


We thank you for your outstanding 
efforts in 1986 and look forward to an 
equally productive 1987. 


Bound copies of the 1985 and 1986 issues 
of the LTT Magazine can be purchased 
at cost by LT&T employees and retirees. 
Both years are bound ina single book at 
a cost of $18 per book. To order your 
bound copy send a check to: Lincoln 
Telephone Company, c/o Public Rela- 
tions Dept., 15th & M, Lincoln, NE 
68502. Orders must be received by April 
15. 
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STRATEGIC 


L order to have a winning team 
there has to be a game plan. For that 
reason, LT'&T executives have been 
expending a considerable amount of 
effort revising and updating the 
corporate strategic plan and devel- 
oping budget guidelines by which 
the company will operate during the 
coming years. 


The 1987 planning process 
reached completion with the review 
of departmental budgets and oper- 
ating plans during January. All 
departmental plans and budgets 
were developed within the frame- 
work of a strategic corporate plan- 
ning document prepared last 
summer by the Executive Planning 
Committee. 


According to Elaine Carpenter, 
who serves as coordinator for the 
Executive Planning Committee, 
“Competition has given a new 
urgency to strategic operations 
planning. It has become increas- 
ingly important that the company 
define the goals it wants to achieve 
and detail the way in which it 
intends to achieve them.” 


Because of the uncertainties 
imposed by competition, the new 
game plan outlines the main stra- 
tegic path the company will take 
during the next three years, rather 
than the traditional five-year plan- 
ning that occurred in the past. And 
many of the changes detailed in the 
new strategic plan are expected to 
occur within the next 12 to 18 
months. (see sidebar) 


The focus of the Executive Plan- 
ning Committee was on strategic 
planning, while individual depart- 
ments focused on operational plan- 
ning and budgeting. 
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The Key to 
Corporate 
Success 


According to Carpenter, strategic 
planning differs from other forms of 
business planning in one critical 
and essential way: its focus is on 
competitive advantage. “Strategy is 
important only if viewed in the con- 
text of the competition. Without 
competitors, there would be no real 
need for strategic planning,” she 
explains. “Operational planning, 
on the other hand, places the em- 
phasis on planning and developing 
specific projects within a clearly 
defined time frame. But even these 
plans must look for ways to capital- 


ize on strengths and minimize weak- 
nesses.” 


Development by each department 
of its own operating plan will play 
an important role in achieving the 
company’s overall objectives. After 
the objectives and strategies were 
documented by the Executive Plan- 
ning Committee and approved by 
the Executive Committee, directors 
of each department were given the 
assignment of developing specific 
goals to help meet those overall 
company objectives and to develop 
the budgets necessary to accom- 
plish their goals. Plans and budgets 
were reviewed jointly by directors 
and the Executive Planning Com- 
mittee in January. 
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The Key to Corporate Success, continued... 


“We are becoming increasingly 
aware of the fact that developing 
realistic objectives in a constantly 
changing environment is a task 
that requires the best of our mana- 
gerial talents,’ Carpenter com- 
mented. “To be effective, planning 
at LT&T must involve everyone.” 


Planning does not begin and end 
with a formal, written plan, Carpen- 
ter explains. Itis an on-going propo- 
sition. For example, prior to updat- 
ing and revising the strategic plan 
the company had already under- 
gone a restructuring of its opera- 
tional departments to provide a 
clearer delineation of responsibili- 
ties and also to enable a faster 
response to rapidly changing regu- 
latory and market conditions. 


Throughout the coming months 
and years, the Executive Planning 
Committee will continue to monitor 
not only the execution of the plans 
developed, but also the assumptions 
on which they were based—as- 
sumptions dealing with such things 
as projected growth, economic con- 
ditions and other factors that will 
affect the company’s operations. 


The strategic plan provides guide- 
lines for dealing with 10 specific 
areas: regulation, technology, pyro- 
ducts and services, marketing, 
image and public relations, com- 
pany growth and development, 
organization, human resources, 
information resources and customer 
services. 


Although the strategic plan 
serves as a guideline and as the 
basis for operational planning, flex- 
ibility is also required to respond to 
any changes in business climate or 
in regulatory changes that affect 
the telecommunications business. 
Both internal and external changes 
in the business environment for 
operating telephone companies 
were given consideration in devel- 
oping the long range plan. Also 
receiving high priority in the plan- 
ning were the competitive advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 


Some of the major strengths on 


which the company will seek to 
build are: 

@ a trained, skilled workforce 

® a strong presence in the market- 
place, including a loyal customer 
base and an established, positive 
reputation with customers 

® a modern, efficient network wired 
to every home and business, which 
includes many new digital switches, 
and efficient digital transmission 
facilities 

e financial strenth and a good repu- 
tation with the investment commu- 
nity 

® continuous territory which con- 
tributes to ease of operations 

® a company small enough to react 
quickly 

® and finally, a company that is not 
inclined to stray too far from the 
core business, which is to supply its 
customers within its territory the 
best possible telecommunications 
services at a reasonable rate 


“Our strategy must enhance the 
company’s capacity for producing 
extraordinary results,” comments 
President James E. Geist. “It must 
generate superior organizational 
performance in order to keep the 
company capable of further growth 
and success. We have to ask our- 
selves ‘How can we do better than 
we re already doing?’” 


“The organization must also be 
responsive to changes. Today’s cli- 
mate of competition means that we 
have to be prepared to be more crea- 
tive and more alert to new opportun- 
ities. The planning process requires 
us to make decisions on what sorts 
of new opportunities or activities we 
intend to commit our resources to in 
the coming months and years.” 
Geist explains. “Planning, however 
is only the initial step. In the final 
analysis our success will be meas- 
ured by the response we get from our 
customers. If our strategy is to pro- 
vide service at affordable prices, 
then that strategy will guide all of 
our operating plans. And if we plan 
right and carry out those plans suc- 
cessfuly, then we will meet our 
financial goals.” 


These are the Goals for 1987 


|b a 1987 all areas of LT&T 
will begin to implement some of the 
plans outlined during the year-end 
planning sessions. Following is a 
partial list of the activities that will 
be receiving attention during the 
coming months. 


Marketing 


Greater attention will be paid to 
product management and to devel- 
oping marketing plans for LT&T’s 
major product/service offerings. 

@ marketing efforts will increase 
for: public network services; private 
network services; facility transport; 
information services; value added 
services; mobile services and cus- 
tomer premise sales and services 

® continued growth of PrairieLink™ 
® continued marketing of services 
such as access and fiber facilities to 
interexchange companies 

® strengthening account manage- 
ment procedures 

© continued development of mar- 
keting information system 


Technology 


Technological efforts in coming 
years will be divided between 
enhancing the existing network and 
researching and developing tech- 
nologies that can provide new and 
enhanced services for our customers 
® continued conversion to new, dig- 
ital switching 
® equal access conversion through- 
out the territory 
® the expansion of LT&T’s fiber 
optic network 
® research and development in 
such areas as ISDN (Integrated 
Service Digital Network); signaling 
system, and open network architec- 
ture 


Operations 


Attention in this area will be cen- 


tering on: 


® deregulation of Customer Pre- 


mise Equipment 
@ equal access balloting 
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@ making the network control cen- 
ter more fully operational 
Pricing 

Deregulation and competition 
will require some dramatic changes 
in pricing structures as the com- 
pany makes the shift to cost-based 
pricing for most services and as 
market-place demands require fas- 
ter pricing reaction. Changes in this 
area will include: 
e filing for intrastate tariffs 
® revision of accounting systems to 
comply with new FCC regulations 
® re-examination and feasibility 
studies of Local Measured Service 
(LMS) system of pricing for local 
service 
® increasing emphasis on contract- 
ing to bill and collect for long dis- 
tance services for other interconnect 
companies 


New Services 


The company will be evaluating 
the potential for a number of new 
services that could be offered to our 
customers. Among those receiving 
immediate attention will be: 

e cellular radio 
® videotex kiosks 
@ electronic mail 


Accounting 


® complete rewrite of the Uniform 
System of Accounts (USOA) 


Personnel 


Management of the human 
resource at LT&T will be an impor- 
tant goal of the Personnel depart- 
ment in coming months with two 
major areas of concentration: 

e enhanced training and educa- 
tional programs will be helpful in 
force adjustments by allowing 
employees to learn new skills 

e the Hay study, or employee audit, 
will be carried out in 1987. When 
completed, it will be used as a tool to 
develp personnel policy during com- 
ing months. 
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A small staff that does a big job—(from left, seated) Don Halvorsen, Don Swanson; (standing) Mary 
Tous, Norma Sommerheiser, Denise Barr, Mike Tavlin. 


The Buck Stops Here 


Coming or going, the Treasurer's office 
keeps track of the company’s money 


Ake more observant of you may 
have noticed that your pay checks 
now bear a new signature. After 
many years of being signed by 
Houghton Furr, retired LT&T treas- 
urer, today’s paychecks bear the 
signature of Mike Tavlin, who 
assumed the post of Treasurer of 
both the Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany and LinTelcom on October 1, 
1986. 


As an employee you probably look 
on the responsibility for pay checks 
as the most important thing that is 
done by the treasurer’s office. Tavlin 
would assure you, however, that this 
is only one of a multitude of tasks 
performed in his office—and that all 


are equally important to the com- 
pany’s success. 


There are many other functions 
for which the treasurer’s office is 
responsible. These are divided into 
six distinct areas and include, 
financial functions, cost control, 
investor relations, pension fund, 
insurance, and miscellaneous 
financial-related matters. 


Financial Functions 


An important function in the area 
of financial responsibilities is fund- 
ing the various accounts on which 
checks written by the company will 
be drawn. If you’re one of those peo- 
ple who has trouble balancing even 


one checkbook, consider the treas- 
urer’s office, which has to balance 
39 separate accounts from which it 
pays for such things as your pay 
check, cash purchases, etc. 


“We have five accounts with one 
Lincoln bank and separate ac- 
counts with 34 banks in the terri- 
tory,’ Tavlin explains. “And when 
the company recently sent refunds 
to customers, we even set up a 
separate account to handle those 
checks.” 


Other responsibilities included 
under the financial function 
include: recording and distributing 
all cash items; reconciling bank 
accounts; transferring funds from 
exchange banks; maintaining rela- 
tionships with exchange and lend- 
ing banks; establishing lines of 
bank credit and when necessary, 
arranging for short-term borrow- 
ings. 


The office is also responsible for 
forecasting cash requirements and 
developing plans for long-term 
financing in cooperation with 
investment advisors. For example, 
the company is currently issuing a 
new series of First Mortgage Bonds. 
The new series, with an 8.15 percent 
interest rate replaces an older series 
with a 10.125 percent interest rate. 


Cost Control 


Cost control is the group of activi- 
ties performed by the treasurer’s 
office that enables the company to 
plan its yearly operations. Cash 
flow forecasts predict how much 
money will be needed to fund the 
activities of the company. Labor 
time unit studies, maintenance 
expense studies, estimate authori- 
zations and a variety of other cost 
estimates are needed for the com- 
pany to plan its cash needs for daily 
operation and maintenance and for 
future plant improvements. 


Another function deals with 
taxes. The treasurer’s department is 
responsible for all personal property 
and real estate tax valuations, au- 
dits all tax assessments and state- 
ments and, when warranted, ini- 
tiates legal proceedings to correct 


tax errors or inequities. 


Investor Relations 


The area which you may more 
easily relate to the treasurer’s office 
is that of investor relations. In this 
function the office is involved in 
preparing financial information for 
stockholders and bondholders and 
seeing that they receive this infor- 
mation through quarterly and 
annual reports. 


The office transfers securities and 
keeps detailed records of securities 
ownership. For example, if you par- 
ticipate in the LinTelcom employee 
stock plan, your account is recorded 
and administered by the treasurer’s 
office and on a regular basis you 
recelve summary reports of that 
account. 


Another important, but perhaps 
less visible, function in this area is 
answering communications and 
questions from stockholders and 
bondholders as well as from 
members of the investment and 
financial community. 


Pension Fund 


Pensioners’ checks, like payroll 
checks, are signed by computer and 
recorded by disbursement account- 
ing. However, the treasurer’s office 
does play a very important role 
overseeing the company’s pension 
fund. Management of the fund and 
investment decisions are made by 
an independent pension fund man- 
ager, but the treasurer’s office is 
responsible for supervision of the 
manager and evaluation of the 
fund’s performance. 


Insurance 


Insurance is another area in 
which the treasurer’s office becomes 
deeply involved. That office is 
responsible for determining the 
appropriate coverage for a vast 
array of insurance needs. 


“The responsibility,” says Tavlin, 
‘Gs to balance how much risk the 
company is willing to accept and 
how much insurance we need to 
provide security against large 
losses. We certainly don’t want to be 


underinsured, but neither do we 
want to carry more insurance than 
we need.” 


Financial Matters 


A number of other functions are 
also the responsibility of the treas- 
urer’s office. Among these are 
servicing and processing garnish- 
ments and wage assignments; pur- 
chasing securities for sinking funds; 
preparing government forms as re- 
quired, and finally, reviewing sta- 
tutes and legislative bills relating to 
taxes and corporation law. 


Although the role of the treasur- 
er’s office in the company’s success 
is an important one, it operates on a 
fairly small staff. In addition to 
Tavlin, five other staff members 
have responsibility for one or more 
areas of the various functions per- 
formed in the office. 


Senior member of the staff was 
Donald R. Swanson, whose Janu- 
ary 31 retirement rounded out a 41- 
year career with the company. In 
his position as cost control superv1- 
sor, Swanson’s main responsibili- 
ties have been cost control, capital 
budgeting and maintaining cash 
flow. 


Bob Halvorsen, in his position of 
estimate supervisor is primarily 
responsible for projecting the com- 
pany’s cash flow needs and for 
budget projections. 


Mary Tous in her role as investor 
relations manager, is responsible 
for recording on a daily basis the 
stock transfers for shareholders and 
for administering the employee 
stock plan. 


Norma Somerheiser, as cost con- 
trol analyst assumes responsiblity 
for the cash books, recording all 
cash transactions; recording checks 
issued by the company and balanc- 
ing the books. 


Denise Barr serves as secretary to 
Mr. Swanson and Mr. Halvorsen. 


Following the retirement of Mr. 
Swanson, Keith Morris and Beth 
Kimmerling transferred from Plan- 
ning to the Treasurer’s office where 
they will assist with staff duties. @® 
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C ies radio will likely become 
available to LT&T’s Lincoln cus- 
tomers in April when the first 
mobile telephones utilizing the new 
technology are scheduled to go on 
the air. 


The company’s entry into cellular 
radio began as far back as 1982 
when LIT'&T began feasibility stu- 
dies on installing a cellular system. 
As the only wire-line (local tele- 
phone) company within the Metro- 
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Cellular Radio 
Goes on the Air 
In Lincoln 


politan Statistical Area (MSA) of 
Lincoln, LT&T was permitted to 
apply for the first of the two fre- 
quency blocks that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (FCC) 
was making available for each 
FCC-designated marketplace or 
MSA. Before that could happen, 
however, the company had to sub- 
mit detailed plans for engineering 
the proposed system to be installed 
on receipt of a license. After numer- 
ous revisions to comply with chang- 
ing FCC regulations, the company 
submitted its application and sev- 
eral months later received approval 
from the FCC to begin installing the 
system. That did not mean, how- 
ever, that there would be no compe- 
tition for LT&T in marketing the cel- 
lular radio service to its customers. 
A second cellular radio frequency 
block was reserved for a non-wire- 
line (radio carrier) company, with 
applicants for this second frequency 
block being selected through a lot- 
tery. 


Once LT&T’s application was 
approved by the FCC, the company 
began ordering needed equipment 
and developing marketing strate- 
ges. 

Initially LT&T plans to serve only 
Lincoln customers who will utilize a 
cellular radio antenna installed on 
the tower at 15th & M late last year. 
New cell site equipment is also being 
installed on the 9th floor of the 15th 
and M building. Testing will begin 
in March and the company is antici- 
pating putting its first customers on 
line in April of this year. 


Long range plans call for LT&T to 
install a cellular radio system at 
several sites throughout Lancaster 
county, especially that portion of 
the county bordering Interstate 80. 
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“That’s still quite a ways down 
the road,” comments Loyal Park, 
Kngineering. “Our first goal is to get 
the system up and working in the 
Lincoln area, since that is where 
most of our mobile radio market 
exists. At some time in the future, 
there will undoubtedly be a system 
of cellular mobile telephone sites 
along Interstate 80 reaching from 
Omaha as far west as perhaps Ogal- 
lala, but that is even further down 
the road.” 


~] 


A cellular mobile telephone sys- 
‘tem uses a network of small, adjoin- 
ing units called cells to cover a serv- 
ice area. Computerized equipment 
and a low-powered radio transmit- 
ter/receiver are located at the center 
of each of the smaller cells which in 
turn are linked by phone lines to a 
Mobile Telephone Switching Office 
(MT'SO), the“brains’” of the system. 
When the handpiece of a cellular 
mobile phone is picked up, a signal 
is sent to the cell site controller in 
that cell, which then selects a chan- 
nel and routes the call to the number 
called. The MTSO senses movement 
within the cell and as the vehicle 
passes from the cell, hands off the 
transmission to an adjoining cell. 
Because the transfer takes only 
120th of a second, the transfer is not 
even noticed by the caller. A call will 
continue to be handed off in this 
manner aS many times as required 
during a conversation. Calls made 
from a regular telephone to a mobile 
telephone, will be processed in this 
same manner. 


The shorter distances within each 
cell and the handoff feature keep 
interference from hills and tall 
buildings to a minimum providing 
better transmission and sound fidel- 
ity than the IMTS mobile telephone 
system currently in use throughout 
LT&T’s territory. In addition, calls 
made on the conventional system 
are limited to a range of about 20 
miles, unlike the cellular system 
which could give an indefinite range 
once cells are established through- 
out a state or across country. 
According to Park, however, chang- 
ing FCC regulations will permit 
higher towers and higher transmit- 
ting power so that larger cells will be 
possible outside the states’ metro- 
politan areas. 


“We don’t anticipate that a cellu- 
lar mobile telephone system will 
completely replace the existing 
Improved Mobile Telephone Service 
(IMTS) now in use.” Park says. 
“Basically cellular is designed for 
cities, or for major highways 
between cities. Metropolitan areas, 
with their larger populations and 
greater number of calls made simul- 


taneously, can be better served by 
cellular mobile telephone service 
because of cellular’s almost unlim- 
ited capacity. Much of Nebraska’s 
rural area, however, would be out of 
reach of the cellular signal as it 


crosses the state along Interstate 80. 
In those areas, where IMTS is 
already in place and is adequate for 
the usage, we would continue to 
provide our customers with IMTS 
service.” 
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Roaring into Tax Reform (O 
Under the new rules, Wall Street may be a big winner 
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Presidential adviser Beryl Sprinkel 
says the tax bill, if enacted, will 
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The cellular radio telephone demonstrated by 

Jerry Chenoweth also offers customers all — 
the optional custom calling features of a : me << 
wire-line telephone. ~ ; 
Chenoweth and Dan Bohling watch Greg 
Nichelson complete installation of the bay 
that will hold cellular radio equipment. 
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High above the city skyline, Nichelson (left) and Bohling (right) make adjustments to 
cable leading from the cellular radio antennae to the cell site located on the 9th floor. 
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Many States Target Wea 
As New U.S. Law Forces 
Tax law calls for taking a more active role in retirement plans 


a3 well as a company pension end social security. & Sells. 


Much has been written about. 
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aos much heralded “simplifica- 
tion” of the income tax laws is any- 
thing but simple for most people. 
For some of us, the new tax laws will 
mean some gains; for some it may 
mean a loss; but for all of us, there 
will be changes for the 1987 income 
tax. 


“Just how is the new tax law 
going to affect me?” That’s the ques- 
tion in all of your minds. There is no 
quick answer. It all depends on your 
own situation. Little needs to be said 
about the new tax rates and the fact 
that there will no longer be a credit 
for two-earner married couples. 
These things have been well public- 
ized by other media. However, there 
are some other “‘quirks” in the new 
tax law that you should be aware of, 
although not all of them may affec 
you personally. 


New Limits on IRA Shelters 


As employees of Lincoln Tele- 
communications and its subsidiar- 
ies, your deductions for IRA’s will be 
drastically curtailed under the new 
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tax laws. Because you are fortunate 
enough to be covered by a pension 
plan, you may no longer be able to 
take your IRA contribution as a 
deduction. And this may also hold 
true for your spouse, even though he 
or She may have no pension plan. It 
all depends on your income. 


If you are single and earn under 
$25,000, or married and the com- 
bined earnings of you and your 
spouse is under $40,000, you can still 
take your full IRA contributions asa 
deduction just as you have been 
doing. 


For those persons earning more 
than the $25,000 or $40,000 limit, 
there is a phase-out based on a ratio 
of the exceeding income to $10,000. 
For example, Kay and Bill file a 
joint income tax return. Bill is the 
only one who is employed outside 
the home and he is covered by a pen- 
sion plan. The couple’s combined 
income is $45,000, so the couple’s 
allowed limit of $40,000 is exceeded 


by $5,000. This makes the phase-out 
percentage 50 percent (the ratio of 
$5,000 to $10,000). Bill and Kay can 
take a $1,000 IRA deduction (50 per- 
cent of $2,000). They can also take 50 
percent of $250, or $125, for the 
spousal deduction for the non-work- 
ing wife. 

The phase-out continues until a 
single person has more than $35,000 
income and a couple more than 
$50,000. After that limit is reached 
no deduction is allowed for an IRA. 


An IRA deduction can be taken by 
married persons who file separately, 
however, no matter the income level. 
These new regulations start for the 
taxable year 1987. In filing your 
1986 return, you can still take the 
full $2,000 IRA deduction as long as 
it is paid into your IRA account by 
April 15. 


Rental Property asa 
Tax Shelter 


If you are a taxpayer in a limited 
partnership with a rental property, 
you are in for a shock. The selling 
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point of investing in rental property 
was that you were able to off-set any 
loss from the property against your 
salary and other income. This put 
you into a lower tax bracket. The 
loss came from the heavy deprecia- 
tion in the early years and from 
interest paid by the partnership. 
Five or six years later, when it might 
show a profit, the property could be 
sold. The substantial gain passed 
through to the partners and was 
reported on their individual returns, 
taking advantage of capital gains 
and paying the tax only on 40% of 
the gain. 


No more! Not only has Congress 
done away with capital gains, ithas 
dished out a double whammy to 
those shelters. This type of loss is 
now labeled ‘passive loss.’ Passive 
losses can be offset only against 
passive income. 


Now you might be chuckling to 
yourself, saying, “That’s okay, I 
have passive income. I have Lincoln 
Telecommunication Company’s 
dividends.” To wipe the smile off 
your face, Congress has renamed 
that kind of passive income and 
now calls it “portfolio income” 
(Interest, annuities, royalties, and 
gain or loss from sale of this type of 
property are also considered port- 
folio income and cannot be used 
against passive income.) Thus, you 
can no longer use rental property to 
offset the income gained from these 
portfolio sources. 


Congress was more liberal with 
some rental property owners, how- 
ever. If, like many who own houses 
for rent, you personally advertise 
the property, choose the renter, col- 
lect the rent, and take care of repairs 
on the property, then you are 
“actively involved” which puts the 
loss into the $25,000 exclusion. This 
means that if your loss is less than 
$25,000, you can deduct the loss 
from any other income. You need 
not offset these losses against pas- 
sive income unless the loss exceeds 
$25,000. Of course, if these proper- 
ties are money-makers, then all 
income from them is taxable. If, 
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however, you have hired a manager 
to take care of everything to do with 
your rental property and all you do 
is deposit the check that the agent 
sends you, any loss is considered 
passive and you can only offset it 
against passive income. 


New Law Affects Your 
‘Little Deductions’’ 

There is one part of the new law 
that will neither cost or save you 
taxes. But it may be a nuisance. If 
your child is five years or older in 
1987 when the new laws go into 
affect, you will have to report his or 
her social security number on your 
return if you take the child as an 
exemption. If you don’t you will be 
penalized $5. The new law is to pre- 
vent divorced parents from both 
claiming the same child on their 
returns. 


Teenagers fared badly under the 
new tax act. They may not take 
themselves as an exemption if they 
are eligible to be claimed on another 
person’s return. Furthermore, the 
parent cannot decline to claim the 
child and give the exemption to him 
or her. 


Another common tax strategy 
that’s been zapped is the one that 
had allowed the parent to pass 
income to the child, who is taxed ata 
lower rate. Under the new law, if a 
child under 14 has more than $1,000 
in unearned income, that portion of 
his income over $1,000 will be taxed 
at the parent’s highest rate. This 
applies not only to income-earning 
assets given to the child by the par- 
ents, but also to assets given asa 
gift from someone else, a grandpar- 
ent for example. 


Your best solution in such a case 
would probably be to invest the 
child’s money into Series E Bonds, 
provided that they don’t mature 
before the child reaches the age of 
14. The interest earned on these will 
not have to be declared annually, 
but only when the bond is cashed. 


Meals and Dues and Other 
Such Things 
If you’ve been deducting such 
things as union dues, clothing not 


adaptable to general wear, and con- 
tinuing education, you are in for a 
disappointment. You can only 
deduct the portion exceeding 2% of 
your gross income. And moving 
expenses can be taken only when 
you itemize deductions. 


The 80% deduction for meals will 
not effect employees who have value 
of meals reported on their W-2’s. 
They can still deduct the full 
amount on their own tax returns. 
Those who are reimbursed for meals 
aren’t affected either, but the com- 
pany can take only 80% of the cost 
as a deduction on the company 
return. 


These are only a few of the many 
tax changes which will be effective 
when you file your 1987 tax return. 
There are many others and they are 
complex. Fortunately, you have a 
year before you have to deal with 
them. A year in which you may 
want to make some changes in your 
financial planning and your tax 
strategies. 
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Cortland, 
Hallam 
Receive 


New 
Switches 


L, the darkened towns of Hallam 
and Cortland sleeping residents 
were unaware that at 2 a.m. on Jan- 
uary 20 their phones went dead and 
for approximately four minutes they 
were without telephone service. Dur- 
ing those brief four minutes LT&T 
central dial office technicians, amid 
a flurry of activity, converted the 
mechanical telephone systems in 
both telephone exchanges to mod- 
ern, state-of-the-art, electronic 
switching. 

In both communities new central 
dial offices were erected to house 
the computer-controlled digital 
switches. LT&T spent $197,000 for 
buildings and equipment for the two 
communities. 


The Northern Telcom DMS 640- 
line switch installed at Cortland 
replaced a Leich cross-bar unit that 
was there when LT'&T purchased 
the exchange, along with 10 others 
that comprised the Capitol Tele- 
phone Company, in 1971. The Cort- 
land exchange currently serves 380 
access lines, although the new 
switch has a 640 line capacity to 
allow for future growth. 


At Hallam the new DMS switch- 
ing system replaces an Automatic 
Electric Strowger step-by-step elec- 
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Larry McCarthy (Network Operations) keys in the order for the new switch to cut into service 
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watched by Jack Paulsen (Engineering), Harry Hill (Network Operations), and Rod Cassner 


(COE), all of Lincoln. 


tro-mechanical switch. The new 
central dial office replaces one 
placed in service in 1959 after LT&T 
purchased the Hallam exchange 
and put direct dial calling into serv- 
ice. Hallam’s first telephone was 
installed by Western Telephone 
Company in 1904, the same year 
LT&T established telephone service 
in Lincoln. The competing Hallam 
Telephone Company, from which 
LT&T bought the exchange over 50 
years later, was established in 1905 
by a group of businessmen who 
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As Terry Whitton, central office technician, 
pulls a protector, the old cross-bar unit at 
Cortland gives a final clatter and goes silent. 


shared a single party line. Early 
service cost residents 10 cents per 
telephone. 


Installation of the new switching 
systems will bring customers in 
both communities service improve- 
ments such as improved touch call- 
ing, “O” plus dialing, automatic 
number identification, automated 
calling card service, international 
direct dialing, equal access or “1” 
plus dialing access, as well as 
optional custom calling features. 
The optional custom calling fea- 
tures include: call forwarding, call 
waiting, speed calling and three- 
way calling. 


Several important telephone 
number changes occurred in both 
communities as a result of the con- 
version to digital switching. The 
direct distance dialing code 
changed from “112” to “1”; the 
number for directory services 
changed from “4+411” to “411” and 
the number for telephone repair 
service changed from “4+611” to 
“611.” Customers in both Cortland 
and Hallam no longer need to dial 
“4” when calling a number in the 
surrounding toll-free exchanges, but 
will need to dial all seven digits for 
all local calls. 
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Gottner, Pierson 
Aid Heart Victim 


Panis to the actions of two 
LT&T construction workers, an 
elderly Lincoln man is alive today. 


John Gottner and Kenny Pierson 
dismiss the incident with a shrug of 
the shoulders, “‘We didn’t really do 
much...” but according to hospital 
personnel, their quick thinking 
made the difference that probably 
saved the man’s life. 


It all happened this fall when 
John, a cable attendant, and 
Kenny, a cable technician, were 
working in a residential section of 
Lincoln. Kenny remarked that some- 
thing appeared to be wrong at a 
nearby residence. 


“This lady came to the door and 
looked up and down the street, 
rushed back into the house, then 
came and opened the door wide 
again ... I thought maybe there 
was a fire or something,’ Kenny 
explained. “John and I went over to 
see what was wrong, and she told us 


John Gottner and Kenny Pierson deny that they did anything special, but a heart attack victim 
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that her husband had collapsed and 
she had called 911.” 


The two rushed into the house and 
found an elderly man lying on the 
floor. John began to administer 
CPR while Kenny helped clear the 
man’s air passage. They continued 
with the CPR until the rescue squad 
arrived. After their arrival, they 
asked John to keep on with the CPR 
while they got tubes inserted and 
oxygen ready. 


“IT must have been doing it 
nght...” John said. 


‘“‘We must have been in the house 
and administering CPR within a 
minute or so of when the man 
stopped breathing and at least 2 to3 
minutes before the rescue squad 
arrived,” Kenny said. “In CPR class 
they told us that those few minutes 
can make all the difference.” 

Both men have had the on-the-job 
CPR training as well as as the 
refresher course required for all con- 
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was lucky that they were on the scene and trained to administer CPR. 
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struction workers, but this is the 
first time either had been called on 
to use the training. 


“Tt’s surprising how it comes back 
to you when you need it,” John 
commented. 


He later called the hospital to 
check on the patient’s condition and 
was told that the heart attack which 
the man had suffered that morning 
had been his second, but his condi- 
tion was improving. As this maga- 
zine was going to press, John 
received further word that the man 
was home from the hospital and 
doing fine. 
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Ed Butler Observes 40 Years 


Portrait of a telephone family—Following a luncheon marking his 40th service anniversary, 
Harold E. (Ed) Butler, Toll Network, posed with his family (from left) daughter, Vicki Sirek, a 
former LT&T employee; wife Gerta; Ed; Sons, Kent, Construction, 13 years, and Mark, Supply, 8 
years. Butler, who joined the company as a groundman at Ashland in 1947, was presented a 
service pin by President James E. Geist. Butler became a combinationman in 1949, then in 
1957 moved to Lincoln as a switchman. He becaMe toll equipment Supervisor in 1981. 
Remarking on the 50 degree January weather, Butler said, ‘It wasn’t always like this, |spenta 
lot of my early anniversary days climbing ice-covered poles. | did a lot of storm duty in those 


early days.” 
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Food Bank’s Board Honored by KFOR/LT&T 


Wendi Baker (left), executive director of Lin- 
coln’s Food Bank and Sam Davidson, presi- 
dent of the Food Bank’s Board of Directors, 
accept a Community Service Award pre- 
sented to the organization by KFOR and LT&T. 


; 
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City Mission Volunteers 
Cited for Hours of Labor 


Countless hours of labor was contributed to 
the construction and furnishing of the new 
City Mission located in west Lincoln. Radio 
station KFOR and LT&T selected those volun- 
teers as recipients of the December Commu- 
nity Service Award. Accepting for the volun- 
teers was Don Nielsen, (center) 1986 vice 
president of the City Mission’s Board of 
Directors. Presenting the award were KFOR’s 
Vince Collura (left) and Lela Kelliher, Public 
Relations. 


New Look for Security Officers 


The faces were the same, but there was anew 
look to security officers on duty at 15th & M 
and the 401 building when employees re- 
turned to work after the New Year's holiday. 
The security officers were wearing the uni- 
forms of Pinkerton’s Inc., the new contractor 
for LT&T’s security services. Gene Shattuck 
wears the Pinkerton logo on his blazer. 


Fugene Kalkwarf Honored on 40th Anniversary 


Eugene Kalkwarf (left) and his wife Dorothy, reminisce with President James E. Geist (center) 
and Chairman of the Board T. C. Woods, Jr. (right) during a luncheon Dec. 4 honoring Kalkwarf for 
40 years of service. Kalkwarf joined the company in December 1946 as a groundman but shortly 
thereafter transferred to Supply as a warehouseman. “It was winter and it was warmer on the 
inside job,” he joked. After transferring in 1948 to the Service Department, he served as a 
combination technician for a number of years. He is currently a trouble analyst in the Service 
Center. Among the guests were Kalkwarf’s wife, Dorothy, and daughter, Jeanne, an operator in 
number services. LT&T officers and several of Kalkwarf’s co-workers, were also present at the 
luncheon to recognize him for his long years of service. 
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Norma Fleisher, the first employee to sign up for a CorpNet class, will utilize a variety of tools 
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including textbooks, recordings and an interactive network that permits communication 
between instructor, students at several business sites, and between students themselves. 


CorpNet Brings 
Classroom to Company 


Wren the spring semester began 
January 12 at the University of 
Nebraska, two LT&T employees 
were among the students enrolled. 
But neither student will go near the 
UNL campus as they earn three 
hours of credit for their university 
courses. Instead, Norma Fleisher, 
General Accounting, and Dick Ellis, 
Data Processing, will complete their 
courses right here at LT&T. 
Fleisher, is taking Economics I on 
Monday while Ellis attends a 
beginning accounting course on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. 


The courses come to the students 
via Nebraska CorpNet which deliv- 
ers college courses and continuing 
education programs to 12 Nebraska 
businesses by way of the Instruc- 
tional Television Fixed. Service 


(ITFS) network. 


The programs originate from a 
specially equipped classroom at the 
Walter Scott Engineering Building 
on the UNL campus and are trans- 
mitted to students at the business 
locations by means of low-power 
TV. The interactive network also 
makes use of special antennae and 
converters at each business loca- 
tion. Students at the business loca- 
tions observe the classroom pro- 
ceedings on a standard TV screen 
and are able te communicate with 
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the classroom instructor and stu- 
dents at other locations by means of 
a touch-pad microphone and a 
recelver. 


CorpNet began last year with 
seven businesses in Omaha partici- 
pating, among them, Northwestern 
Bell. This year, four Lincoln busi- 
nesses and one in Scottsbluff were 
added to the corporate training net- 
work. The other three Lincoln busi- 
nesses are Dorsey Laboratories, 
Harris Labs and the Nebraska 
Department of Roads. 


With the addition of two new cit- 
ies and five new businesses to the 
network, the list of available courses 
has also been expanded. This 
semester regular college credit 
courses include accounting, eco- 
nomics, business law, calculus, and 
some industrial engineering 
courses. Each is a 3-credit hour 
class. 


Non-credit classes, which are a 
part of UNL’s Management Devel- 
opment Certificate Program offered 
by the Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation, are also available through 
CorpNet. These include courses 
such as organizational design, 
human resources management, 
managing problem employees, and 
developing leadership skills. 


Listings of courses available and 
scheduled times will be posted on 
bulletin boards each semester well 
in advance of the registration dead- 
line. LT'&T employees who wish to 
take classes may enroll on the work- 
site by contacting Personnel (ext. 
5680). Many courses will also qual- 
ify for an educational refund. Usual 
procedures should be followed if 
applying for an educational refund 
for a course taken by CorpNet. 


““CorpNet, along with revisions in 
our educational refund program, 
offers employees greater opportuni- 
ties to enhance their skills or to redi- 
rect their career path,” said Mar- 
garet Puls, Employment Supervisor. 


According to Personnel Director, 
Neal Westphal, the company has 
made a commitment to providing 
greater training opportunities to 
employees and the Corpnet classes 
and educational refund program 
revisions reflect that commitment. 


Effective January 1, the Educational 
Refund Policy has been expanded to 
allow employees greater latitude in 
selecting courses for educational refund. 
Under the revised policy, any regular, 
full-time employee with six months of 
continuous service is eligible to apply for 
a refund for a course. Under the old 
requirements, the employee was eligible 
for an educational refund only if the 
course increased the employees effec- 
tiveness in his or her present job; was 
closely related to the function of the 
department, or was related to the tech- 
nical areas of telephony. Courses may 
also now be approved for the following: 


—If the course is a requirement for a 
degree program being pursued by the 
employee... 

—If the course is related to general 
management... 

—If the course is related to career plan- 
ning... 

—If the course would increase an 
employee’s effectiveness on a job for 
which a union-eligible employee has an 
application on file in the Personnel 
Department... 

—If the course would result in the 
employee being certified or recertified in 
administering cardiopulmonary resus- 
citation... 

For information about either LT&T’s 
Educational Refund Policy or the com- 
pany’s educational and training pro- 
grams contact Margaret Puls, Ext. 5680, 
Laurie Kortum, Ext. 5873, or Lori 
Megrue, Ext. 5322. 
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Blue Cross Blue Shield 
Hospitalization 
Requirements 
to Change 


L you are among those employees 
or pensioners who are enrolled in 
the company’s Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield health care program, an im- 
portant change is coming that may 
affect your benefit payments when 
you are hospitalized. 


Effective July 1, 1987, LIT&T’s 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield contract 
will include Preadmission Certifica- 
tion/Concurrent Review. This cost con- 
tainment program primarily deals 
with the requirement for certifica- 
tion prior to hospitalization and 
preauthorizes the number of days of 
inpatient care. There are four 
aspects of Preadmission Certificati- 
on/Concurrent Review. These are: 
Preadmission Certification; Certifi- 
cation of Emergency Admissions; 
Certification of Maternity Admis- 
sions and Concurrent Review of 
Inpatient Admissions. 


Preadmission Certification 
Required 


Under the Preadmission Certifi- 
cation provision it is necessary for 
you or a member of your family to 
request Preadmission Certification 
in advance of any proposed admis- 
sion to the hospital. If preadmission 
certification is not obtained, or if the 
request is denied and you are then 
admitted into the hospital as an 
inpatient, your benefits will be 
reduced by 50%. This means that 
benefits for services provided by the 
hospital, doctor, anesthesiologist, 
assistant surgeon, etc., will all be 
reduced by 50%. Although your doc- 
tor may make the call, you would be 
wise to also call to ensure that this 
has been done. 
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The authorization will remain 
valid for 60 days. If you are not 
admitted to the hospital on the date 
planned or the admission date 
changes, you will need to contact 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield for re- 
certification. 


Emergency Admission 


If an emergency situation arises 
which makes it impossible for you to 
request preadmission certification 
prior to your being admitted to the 
hospital as an inpatient, then some- 
one acting in your behalf (a relative 
or your doctor) needs to notify Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield that you, ora 
member of your family, has been 
admitted to the hospital as an inpa- 
tient. This notice must be received 
by Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
within 24 hours of the time that you, 
or a member of your family are 
admitted. If you fail to apply for 
emergency admission certification 
you will forfeit 50% of your benefits 
for any medical/surgical care you 
receive following your admission to 
the hospital. 


Certification of Maternity 
Admission 


Precertification is also required 
for maternity admissions and can 
be accomplished in one of two ways: 
At the time that your, or your 
spouse’s, doctor indicates a due 
date, you or your doctor can call the 
Preadmission Certification line and 
let Blue Cross and Blue Shield’s 
medical personnel know that a hos- 
pital admission is planned for that 
date. At the time of actual admis- 
sion to the hospital for delivery, you 
or your doctor must again call Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield to confirm 
the admission. 


Or, you can precertify benefits for 
a maternity admission the same 
way you would in an emergency; 
you or your doctor would need to call 
the Preadmission Certification 
within 24 hours of the admission. 

If maternity admissions are not 
precertified in one of these two 
ways, maternity benefits will be 
reduced by 50%. 


Concurrent Review Program 


If you or your family member’s 
proposed inpatient care is deter- 
mined by Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield to be the most medically 
appropriate, Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield will preauthorize the number 
of days of inpatient care you will 
require. If you are not dismissed 
from the hospital within the number 
of specified days, additional days 
may be authorized if requested by 
the hospital, the physician, or 
someone acting on your behalf. 
Reimbursement of ali benefits for 
additional care will be reduced by 
50% if additional days of inpatient 
hospitalization are not authorized. 


Preadmission Certification/Con- 
current Review does not affect your 
actual health insurance coverage or 
the quality of care you should 
receive. Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield’s Preadmission Certification 
personnel work closely with you, 
your doctor, and the hospital to 
ensure that you receive appropriate 
care. 


“The rising cost of health care is 
making it increasingly necessary to 
require greater involvement of em- 
ployees,” comments Joanie Wind- 
ers, Personnel Assistant-Employee 
and Pensioner Relations. “In some 
companies this has led to the re- 
quirement for employees to pay a 
greater share of the premium costs. 
We have chosen to keep our 
premium costs down by asking 
employees to take a greater respon- 
sibility in containing their health 
care costs. In the past few years we 
have emphasized using such op- 
tions as out-patient surgery when- 
ever possible; getting second opin- 
ions before undergoing surgery, and 
now, preadmission certification/ 
concurrent review. These options do 
not lessen the quality of health care, 
but rather, provide insured em- 
ployees with options that can help 
keep the cost of medical care down.” 

More information concerning the 
Preadmission Certification/Con- 
current Review program will be 
provided to you prior to the effective 
date of July 1, 1987. 
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Everybody’s Problem 


",.. we're seeing a decrease in the 
use of alcohol, but unfortunately 
coke’ and ‘crack’ are replacing it.” 


¢ | 
t can’t happen here. Not in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. Not at LT&T. Notin 


my family!” 


That’s the reaction of many peo- 
ple to the reports of growing drug 
use. 


“Wrong!” comments Art Sharp, 
who directs LT&T’s Employment 
Assistance Program (EAP). 


“It does happen in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. It has happened at LT&T. 
And it could happen to your family. 
The drug problem is no longer an 
inner city problem, a big city prob- 
lem. It’s a problem nationwide and 
that includes our community.” 


To support his contention, Sharp 
cites some facts. 


“When we first started the 
Employee Assistance Program in 
the early ’70s, our big problem was 
alcohol abuse. Alcohol constituted 
54% of our case load and drugs a 
mere 6%. By 1985 we’d seen a major 
shift and now only 27% of our case 
loads are alcohol-related, while drug 
abuse has risen to 20%. We’re seeing 
a decrease in the use of alcohol and 
marijuana, but ‘coke’ and ‘crack’ are 
replacing them—even here in 
Lincoln.” 


There is a brighter side, according 
to Sharp. People today are more 
knowledgeable about alcolohism 
and drug abuse. Today it is viewed 
as an illness—as a disease rather 
than a disgrace. As a result, people 
are willing to seek and accept help 
earlier. 


“When people see alcohol or drug 
abuse messing up their lives, they’re 
more willing to do something about 
it,’ Sharp says. “It used to be that 
alcoholics would not face the fact 
that they had a problem until it 
began to jeopardize their jobs or 
their families. Today, thanks to bet- 
ter education on the subject, 
abusers, as well as their families, 


are aware that there is help avail- 
able.” 


Citing figures again, Sharp says 
that in the early days of the EAP 
program, 89% of his cases were 
referred by supervisors, and then 
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only after the addiction began to 
affect the employee’s job perfor- 
mance. Today, self-referral makes 
up 60% of the EAP counselling load 


and supervisory referral only 20%. 


“We also get a fair percentage of 
referrals from the Union, and even 
some cases from municipal courts,” 
said Sharp. “The fact that we get 
referrals from the courts is another 
measure of the success of our EAP 
program. We’ve developed excellent 
rapport with those people and there 
have been some DWI cases where 
the alcoholics were allowed to keep 
their licenses and drive on the job as 
long as they enrolled in LT&T’s pro- 
gram. I’m pleased to say that in all 
those cases, the employees quit 
drinking and kept their jobs.” 


“Tf an employer waits until the job 
performance is so bad that the 
employee has to be fired,” says 
Sharp, “then nobody wins. Not the 
employer—not the employee. How- 
ever, with early intervention, the 
employee can be restored to health 
and the employer regains a good 
employee.” 


“T can’t emphasize strongly 
enough the importance of early 
intervention. When someone seeks 
help before there is extensive emo- 
tional, physical and psychological 
damage, overcoming the problem is 
so much easier.” 


“We often see a pattern of “ena- 
bling’ in drug or alcohol abuse,” 
Sharp explains. “Family members, 
co-workers, supervisors—none of 
them like to blow the whistle on an 
abuser, even though they, them- 
selves, are directly affected by the 
abuser’s actions. So they ignore the 
problem. Their passiveness be- 
comes translated by the abuser as 
permissiveness and the abuser gets 
the message that such behavior will 
be tolerated. On the other hand, the 
family or co-workers can often play 
an important role in getting the 
abuser to come to us for help.” 


“One of our classic cases was that 
of an employee’s daughter who had 
been on hard drugs—cocaine and 
heroin—for nearly 15 years. The 
employee had prevailed on the 
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“<.. With early 
intervention, the 
employee can be restored 
to health and the 
employer regains a good 
employee.”’ 


daughter to come in because of her 
drinking problem. But as we got into 
counselling we found out that she 
was also heavily into drugs. With 
counselling and family support— 
the entire family, including parents 
and siblings—and with the help of 
some of the excellent community 
social services, we were able to turn 
that woman’s life around.” 


“Td like to comment here that 
Lincoln has some outstanding 
social service agencies that we rely 
on heavily. I couldn’t do my job 
without that kind of community 
support. That community support 
extends to spouses and families of 
the abusers as well as the abusers, 
themselves.” 


“While drug use has increased 
dramatically, our fastest growing 
problem area seems to be psycholog- 
ical. Today, probably 33% of my case 
loads deal with emotional stress as 
compared to 27% alcohol related and 
20% drug abuse. I’m not sure why 
this is so. Perhaps we're living in a 
more stressful world. Perhaps we 
are less willing to live with emo- 
tional stress in our lives. I like to 
think it is because people are more 
aware that, thanks to programs like 
EAP and some of the other social 
service programs, there is help 
available to relieve some of the tre- 
mendous stress that sometimes 
affects our lives.” 


“Certainly, anything that affects 
an employee’s personal life also 
affects that employee’s work. The 
awareness of that fact, both among 
employees and LT&T’s manage- 
ment, has resulted in an extension 
of the EAP counselling to include 
employees’ families as well em- 
ployees, and has added to our case- 


load.” 
“Tt’s not often that an employee 


will simply call me and say, ‘Art, Ive 
got this drug problem, can you help 
me?’ They’re more apt to call and tell 
me about the problem they’re hav- 
ing with their job. When a job 
they’ve always liked suddenly be- 
comes intolerable, that’s a pretty 
sure sign something is wrong. My 
initial counselling sessions with the 
employee are attempts to pinpoint 
the real problem and to get them to 
seek outside help.” 


“The first step in this process is to 
refer them to one of the four motiva- 
tional and diagnostic counsellors 
supported by local businesses 
through their EAP involvement. 
These professional counsellors are 
all excellent at making the appro- 
priate referrals to social service 
agencies and fitting the employees 
into programs that can take care of 
their needs. My active involvement 
may end there, although I still 
attempt to follow up and see that the 
employees are sticking to the pro- 
gram once they have committed 
themselves to it. I also try to remain 
available to the employee if 
needed.” 


“To get back to the drug problem 
that is causing so much concern 
today. I don’t have any pat answers 
or know the solution. Lincoln 
schools are trying to combat it with 
education. Lincoln has excellent 
agencies to work with those who 
have become trapped in drug addic- 
tion. And major businesses in Lin- 
coln, by their support of EAP and 
early intervention programs, are 
doing their part. There are also 
many ways in which individuals 
can help in the fight against drug 
abuse. Wecan support tougher legis- 
lation to curb the drug dealers. We 
can all of us become more knowl- 
edgeable about drug abuse and be 
aware of its danger. On a more per- 
sonal level, we should be alert to its 
signs in our families and friends. If 
we do know someone whois abusing 
drugs or alcohol, we should seek to 
get them in for intervention as soon 
as possible, and stop our own pas- 
sive behavior that enables drug or 
alcohol abusers to continue their 


addiction.” 
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Mary Reager, Information Center, at a personal computer (above) demonstrates several secur- 
ity features, including a lock on the PC, and a code access requirement on the program. In the 
computer at right, a lockword or password is required before the program will operate. 


Information Age Paradox 


Increase access to information also 
increases information security risk 


W. are living in an information 
age. 

Like most large companies, LT&T 
is growing increasingly dependent 
on computerized information. 
Information is one of the company’s 
most valuable assets. But that asset 
is at increasing risk as the growing 
use of computers and terminals 
expands the availability of that 
information. 

When computers first came into 
use, the “batch” processing concept 
provided basic protection. A main- 
frame computer could be located ata 
single site where a lock on the door 
could protect both the computer and 
the stored information. Access to 
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information stored in the computer 
was limited to those few people who 
entered and retrieved that informa- 
tion. 


Today, that simplified picture has 
changed. Access to computer-stored 
information is expanding to a grow- 
ing number of people; small, power- 
ful computers and online terminals 
are appearing in many more work 
sites. And therein lies a problem. 


“Computerization has made the 
company extremely vulnerable in 
ways that it never used to be,” said 
Curt Youngman, who is chairing a 
committee to set up guidelines for 
securing corporate information. 


“The goal of computers is to make 
information readily available to 
anyone who needs it. That type of 
information flow is vital to the oper- 
ation of a business today. Butit also 
places a greater burden on the users 
to protect that information.” 


According to Youngman, infor- 
mation can be stolen just as surely 
as hardware or merchandise can be 
stolen from a business, but the 
results can be much more disas- 
trous. Here are a few examples that 
can demonstrate how serious this 
problem could be. 


Say, for example, some ‘hackers’ 
managed to gain access to, and 
modify, long distance call records to 
avoid paying for their long distance 
calls. This fraudulent act would 
mean a small loss in income to the 
company. But that would bea minor 
loss compared to what could happen 
if the entry violated the company’s 
switching system and caused a dis- 
ruption of service. 


That’s probably a worst case sce- 
nario, and the company has built in 
many safety features to protect 
against entries of this type. But 
there are other ‘thefts’ that could 
occur if the proper care were not 
taken of information stored in 
LT&T’s data bank. 


Let’s set up another scenario. 
Suppose Company A was bidding 
on the installation of a large com- 
munications system, but Company 
B knew in advance what Company 
A was going to bid. Company B 
could underbid Company A and 
walk away with the contract. How 
did Company B get the informa- 
tion? Company B had an inside con- 
tact working at Company A. That 
contact made it a habit to check the 
waste baskets for discarded compu- 
ter printouts, and sure enough, one 
day he found one detailing Com- 
pany A’s marketing plan. 


There can also be legal implica- 
tions resulting from improper care 
of information. 


For example, suppose an unauth- 
orized person just happened to sit 
down to fool around with a PC or 
terminal that was unattended, 
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accidentally pulled up some cus- 
tomer credit information and later 
mentioned that an acquaintance 
seemed to be in financial trouble. 
That information was picked up by 
someone else, and eventually 
affected the customer’s application 
for a loan. Who would be liable for 
violation of the privacy act and end 
up in an expensive lawsuit? The 
company. 


These are all vastly exaggerated 
examples, perhaps. But none of 
them are impossible in this compu- 
ter age. Such things have happened 
to other businesses and our concern 
is to see that they do not happen 
here. Successful protection of our 
computerized information resources 
will require a two-pronged approach, 
according to Youngman. We need to 
ensure that all information re- 
sources and all of the company’s 
computer systems have adequate 
safeguards built in to prevent 
unauthorized entry. Additionally, 
all users of computerized informa- 
tion must be trained so that they 
have a thorough understanding of 
what information is sensitive, as 
well as techniques for protecting 
any sensitive information to which 
they have access. 


The company adopted a computer 
security program in 1983 but, to 
date, has implemented that policy 
only on an as-needed basis. Today, 
however, there is a growing number 
of employees using terminals that 
access the company’s mainframe 
computer as well as an increase 1n 
the number of personal computers 
located throughout the company. 
This has given impetus to the devel- 
opment of a coordinated plan to 
implement and enforce some sort of 
policy that can protect the com- 
pany’s data bank of information, as 
well as other confidential informa- 
tion relating to the company’s bus!- 
ness. 


“Our first task as a committee is 
to see that every employee gets a 
copy of the policy so that they will be 
familiar with their responsibility for 
any information they may have 
access to,” Youngman explains. 
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“We have taken the policy as it 
exists and attempted to develop new 
standards and guidelines for 
implementing that policy.” 


This includes making an inven- 
tory of the company’s information 
resources along with developing 
criteria to sort and classify that 
information according to its degree 
of sensitivity, and identifying 
information ‘owners.’ (The ‘owner’ 
is that person or work group primar- 
ily responsible for compiling spe- 
cific data and entering it into the 
computer. The owner also becomes 
responsible for the security, storage 
and destruction requirements of the 
information.) 


Once information owners have 
been identified, they will have to 
determine whether the information 
is to be classified as highly sensi- 
tive, sensitive or company sensitive. 
Owners are also responsible for 
authorizing other persons to use the 
information in their charge. 


“A good deal of our risk is lack of 
awareness,’ Youngman says. “Peo- 


ple just need to know what their 
responsibilities are and the level of 
security indicated in relation to the 
information they are using.” 


Building that awareness will be 
the goal of a series of training 
classes that will be held for 
employees during the coming year, 
beginning with supervisors and 
data ‘owners’ and extending to all 
employees who use computers, 
require information from the com- 
pany’s data files, or have other 
means of access to sensitive infor- 
mation. 


During both World Wars it was 
common to see posters that read, “A 
slip of the lip can sink a ship.” That 
concept holds true in the business 
world, too. Especially a business as 
highly competitive as telephony is 
beginning to be. An indiscriminate 
remark, some seemingly innocent 
looking bit of data, anything that 
might be picked up by some compet- 
itor and used to our disadvantage, 
could affect the bottom line. And we 
all have a stake in protecting that. 
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Employee Hobby— 


S + When the Whistle 
~ Starts Blowin’ 


» Jim Starts Rollin’ 


we 
| AS «3: ry" 
Dresead in tiie traditional railroader’s outfit, striped bib overalls and billed cap, Culver is ready 
for a day on the rails. 


I, you re looking for a hobby that 
combines history, romance, adven- 
ture—and a lot of hard work, Jim 
Culver, combination technician at 
Geneva, will recommend one with 
much enthusiasm. Culver’s lifelong 
love has been railroading, particu- 
larly the big steam engines that are 
fast fading into history. 


As proof to his devotion to rail- 
roading, nearly every weekend of 
the summer Culver drives a 200 mile 
round-trip from Geneva to either 
Omaha or Fremont where he serves 
as a volunteer engineer for one of the 
few remaining genuine steam 
engines. He divides his weekend 
engineering between the big steam 
engine on the Elkhorn Valley Rail- 
road and asmaller scale engine that 
pulls the passenger train at Henry 
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Doorley Zoo. 


“T love everything about railroad- 
ing,” Culver comments, “and I feel 
really lucky to have the opportunity 
to operate both of these trains.” 


Culver’s fascination with steam 
engines began early. “I guess I just 
grew up liking steam engines. When 
I was young one of my grandfathers 
had an old steam threshing machine 
that I always found fascinating. 
And I probably wasn’t more than 
two years old when I first remember 
standing in the back yard where I 
could watch the train go by. When I 
was older and we moved to Superior, 
I would get up in the middle of the 
night to watch the trains pull into 
the stockyards. All the time I was 
growing up I read everything I could 
about trains and railroading.” 


Culver got his first real train ride 
after his family moved to Nebraska 
City where one of his neighbors was 
an engineer. After the engineer took 
him along on a trip to Payne, Iowa, 
Culver was solidly hooked on the 
idea of becoming a train engineer. 


The opportunity to do so, how- 
ever, didn’t come until 1975 after he 
bought his own train—a miniature 
(Linch to 1 foot scale) steam engine, 
a passenger car and some track. 
That first engine came assembled 
and cost $1,750. Culver, who was at 
that time working out of Weeping 
Water, set the train up in his back 
yard. He later added more track and 
boxcars; built a passenger depot, 
switching yard and water tower; 
bought a larger engine, called a 
Mikado, and named his railroad 
line the Chippewa North Western 
Railway. 


The railroad was popular with 
children in the neighborhood. When 
Culver started warming up one of 
his engines and the children heard 
the familiar “toot, toot,” they all 
came running for the rides they 
knew they would get. 


Culver’s involvement with the 
newly established Elkhorn Valley 
Railroad came about when he was 
asked to fly to Arkansas and check 
out an engine that was available. 


“Like all steam-engines, this one 
has a history of its own,” Culver 
said. 


Engine number 1702 was built in 
Pennsylvania in 1942 and was 
intended for overseas service with 
the Army. However, it was used 
stateside during the entire war, 
hauling troops and materials for the 
Army. After the war it was used by 
the Reader Railroad in Arkansas for 
a number of years, and during that 
period was used in three motion pic- 
tures. On Culver’s recommendation, 
it was leased by the Elkhorn Valley 
Railroad and hauled to Nebraska 
behind another engine. 


The Elkhorn Valley Railroad pro- 
vides passenger service between 
Fremont and Hooper, making two of 
the 25-mile runs on Saturday and 
two on Sunday from May through 
October. Passengers on the train 
generally consist of tourists, par- 
ents giving children their first real 
train ride, and other railroad buffs. 
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Jim is required to blow the whistle at each crossroad to alert drivers that a train is coming. The 
whistle also draws nearby residents to their doors to wave at the train crew. 


The Elkhorn line currently uses 
the Chicago & Northwestern depot 
in Fremont, but plans to build its 
own depot and a storage shed for the 
engine. The engine is currently 
stored in Hooper and Culver has to 
be in Hooper early on Saturday 
morning to get the engine started 
up. 

“Tt takes quite a bit of mainte- 
nance. The pistons have to be 
greased about every 125 miles. It 
takes at least 3 hours to get steam 
up, and another hour to make the 
trip down here to Fremont to pick up 
the passenger train, so I’m up there 
pretty early every Saturday or Sun- 
day morning.” 


Originally built to burn coal, the 
engine has been modified to run on 
waste fuel oil. The tender carries 
3,600 gallons of fuel and 10,000 gal- 
lons of water. The engine uses about 
200 gallons of oil and 1,000 to 1,500 
gallons of water per trip. It is capa- 
ble of cruising at 55 miles per hour, 
but because the track is rated at only 
30 mph, the train’s speed is carefully 
kept at 25 mph. It takes about 2’ 
hours to complete the run up the 
Elkhorn valley to Hooper, and back 
again to Fremont. Going up, the 
train pulls the four passenger cars 
behind the engine. On the return 
trip, the passenger cars are 
unhitched, the engine moved to a 
switching track where it is brought 
into place behind the passenger cars 
and rehitched at the rear end of the 
train. As a result Culver makes the 
return trip riding backwards with 
his head sticking out the window to 
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watch the track ahead and sound 
the steam whistle at each crossing. 


“There aren’t too many people 
around anymore who have expe- 
rience with these old steam engines. 
I’m pretty lucky that I have the 
chance to work with some real 
pros—retired train workers, who 
also volunteer their time as fireman 
and engineer on the Elkhorn line.” 


Other volunteers serve as conduc- 
tors, wearing the traditional black 
coat and hat and sporting a big rail- 
roader’s watch, which is checked 
frequently to make sure the train is 
on schedule. 


Approximately 250 passengers 
ride the Elkhorn Valley train each 
day, although on the Fourth of July 
last year over 800 people a day rode 
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the train. Hundreds of other pas- 
sengers use the train at Doorley Zoo 
where Culver also serves frequently 
as engineer. 


“T really feel like I’m preserving a 
little bit of history for these youngs- 
ters,’ Culver says. “It was a fasci- 
nating era. It’s too bad its gone. 
Railroads are still the most efficient 
way to move a lot of goods.” 


His interest in railroading ex- 
tends beyond operating a steam 
engine. He belongs to railroading 
clubs, subscribes to railroading 
magazines and reads everything he 
can find about the history of rail- 
roading. He also spends many of his 
vacations chasing steam locomo- 
tives, Amtrak super liners and other 
special trains around the country. 
He celebrated the nation’s Centen- 
nial by buying a 21-day Amtrak 
Ameripass and covered as much of 
the country as he could by train, 
logging 13,700 miles in the process. 


Culver, who is a second genera- 
tion LT&T employee, has been with 
the company for 13 years. His 
father, Bob, who works in Market 
Research, recently observed 39 
years with the company. Culver 
also has a sister, Linda Hackbarth, 
who works in Data Processing and 
has 10 years of service with LT&T. 


Culver said that he has not found 
time to set up his miniature railroad 
at his new home in Geneva, but 
hopes to be able to some day. In the 
meantime, he keeps chugging along 
in the big trains and enjoying every 
minute of it. 


Passengers detrain at it Hooper to tour the engine ad watch switching procedures before 
reboarding the passenger car for the return trip to Fremont. 


In Memoriam 


Lloyd Miller &. oe 


service foreman, died Dec. 
16, 1986 at Beaver Crossing. 


Mr. Miller served 34 years 
with LT&T before retiring in 
June 1969. He joined the 
company at Beaver Cross- 
ing as a groundman and 
advanced through several 
positions, serving in Utica, 
Wahoo, Seward and Wilber 
before transferring in 1950 
to Lincoln. In 1960 he was 
promoted to service fore- 
man, a position he held until 
his retirement. 


He was a member of the 
Frank H. Woods chapter of 
the Telephone Pioneers 
Association. 


Survivors include: wife, 
Fannie; daughters, Mrs. 
LaVonne Joosten, Estes 
Park, Colo., Mrs. Sharon 
Francisco, Dallas; sisters, 
Mrs. Laura Ott, Beaver 
Crossing, Mrs. Wilma 
Dolan, Modesto, Calif.; 
brothers, Homer, Floyd, 
Lyle, all of Beaver Crossing, 
Henry, Oak Harbor, Wash.; 
four grandchildren; eight 
great-grandchildren. 


Services were held Dec. 19 
at Beaver Crossing with 
interment at Beaver Cross- 
ing Cemetery. 


Warren P. Shuck, 91, 
retired switchroom supervi- 
sor, died November 29 at 
Lincoln. He had been retired 
since November 1960. 

Mr. Shuck began his 43- 
year career in telephony in 
April 1917. He served sev- 
eral years as a switch- 
boardman and in 1923 he 
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was promoted to central 
office supervisor. He later 
served as office foreman and 
equipment foreman. In 1955 
he was named COE supervi- 
sor, a position he held until 
his retirement. 


During World War I he 
took a leave of absence from 
LT&T to join the U.S. Navy 
where he served on the flag- 
ship, New Mexico. He wasa 
long-time member of the 
Amercian Legion Post 3. 


Mr. Shuck is survived by 
his wife, Hattie. 


Services were held Decem- 
ber 2 in Lincoln with inter- 
ment at Wyuka cemetery. 
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Rena Hoffman, Supply, re- 
tired Jan. 3, 1987. She had 22 
years of service with the 
company. 

Hoffman joined the com- 
pany as a house service 
attendant in November 1964 
and continued in that posi- 
tion until her retirement. 

She is a member of the 
Frank H. Woods Pioneers 
Association and the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary. 


A top priority following 
her retirement, says Hoff- 


man, will be learning to 
drive acar. She also plans to 
do a little traveling and 
hopes later to pursue a writ- 
ing career. 


Commented Hoffman, 
“T’ve enjoyed working at 
LT&T and meeting a lot of 
different people, but itis time 
to do some different things 
with my life.” 


Geraldine Jaynes, Service 
assistant in Number Serv- 
ices, retired Jan. 9, 1987 with 
20 years of net credited 
service. 


Jaynes’ association with 
LT&T actually spans 44 
years. She was still in school 
when she first began as a 
traffic operator at Hastings 
in 1942. Three years later 
she left the company. She 
returned in 1956 and again 
worked in Hastings traffic 
for several years before mov- 
ing to Kansas. In 1972 she 
was re-employed as an oper- 
ator at Hastings and was 
promoted to service assist- 
ant in 1975. Following the 
closing of the Hastings 
switchboard in 1984, she 
transferred to Number Serv- 
ices in Lincoln. 


She plans to do some tra- 
veling after retirement, but 
says that she also looks for- 
ward to having more time 
for sewing, gardening and 
furniture refinishing. 


Frank H. Johnson, Sup- 
ply, retired Jan. 3, 1987. after 
serving LT&T for 17 years 
and eight months. 


Johnson joined the com- 
pany as an auto mechanic 
and continued to serve in 
that position until his recent 
retirement. 


He is a member of the 
Frank H. Woods chapter of 
the Telephone Pioneers 
Association and the Vete- 
rans of Foreign Wars. 


Immediate retirement 
plans call for catching up on 
repairs around the house. 
“That will keep me busy for 
awhile,” Johnson said. 
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Curtis B. Sieck, Engineer- 
ing, retired Dec. 1, 1986, after 
serving the company for 
over 30 years. 


Sieck came to the com- 
pany as an engineer in 1955 
and has since served in sev- 
eral other positions, includ- 
ing project engineer. His 
position at the time of his 
retirement was Manager, 
Transmission and Protec- 
tion. 


Seick is a member of the 
Lincoln Engineers Club, the 
Institute of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineers and 
the Professional Engineers 
of Nebraska. 


He says that he has no 
special retirement plans but 
that he will be doing some 
travel and some volunteer 
work. 


Delores M. Slote, TOPS, 
retired Jan. 2, 1986 with 15 
years of net credited service. 


Slote’s career in telephony 
actually started in 1941 
when she went to work as an 
information operator in the 
old Traffic department. She 
left the company after seven 
years and did not return to 
work until 1978. She has 
served at various times as 
PBX and mobile operator, 
and as service assistant. She 
was atoll operator trainer at 
the time of her retirement. 


Slote was active in the Tele- 
phone Workers Union that 
preceded the Communica- 
tions Workers of America 
and back in the 40’s served 
on the bargaining commit- 
tee. On asocial level, she has 
organized an extension club 
and held several offices in 
the Hope Reformed Chris- 
tian Women’s Guild. She is 
also a member of the Frank 
H. Woods chapter of the Pio- 
neers. Retirement plans 
include spending time with 
her daughter and two grand- 
daughters and some travel 
as well as enrolling in sew- 
ing and art classes. Com- 
mented Slote, “The termi- 
nology in operator services 
has changed and the prac- 
tices are somewhat differ- 
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Service Anniversaries 


ent, but telephone people 
remain the same—helpful 
and caring—the finest!” 


Donald R. Swanson, sec- 
retary and assistant treas- 
urer, retired Jan. 31, 1987 
just two months short of 
having served the company 
for 41 years. 


Swanson joined LT'&T in 
April 1945 as a clerk in the 
engineering department. He 
advanced to assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer 
of The Lincoln Telephone 
Company in 1963 and in 
1973 was appointed corpo- 
rate secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 


Swanson said that al- 
though he was retiring from 
LT&T, he planned to con- 
tinue working, exchanging 
work-for-pay for work-to- 
serve. 


“T’ve already agreed to 
serve as secretary-treasurer 
for several non-profit organ- 
izations,” he said. “It’s diffi- 
cult to change old habits. 
Besides, when you enjoy 
what you are doing, you 
should keep on doing it. I 
may get the boat out and go 
fishig once in awhile as I’ve 
always done, but I don’t plan 
to make a career of fishing.” 


40 years 


Richard Bauer 
Lincoln ia 
40 years/February USA 


Harold E. Butler 
Lincoln 
40 years/January 
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Ted Hostetler 
Lincoln 
20 years/February 


Katherine Baehr 
Lincoln 
15 years/February 
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Deanna Knerr 
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15 years/February 


Judith Turner 
Lincoln 
15 years/February 


Howard Borcher 
Tecumseh 

10 years/January 
Katherine Jewel 
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10 years/February 


Maureen Trueblood 
Lincoln 

10 years/February 
Mary Reager 
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Orlin Kunz 
Lincoln 
15 years/February 


Fred Schroeder 
Lincoln 
20 years/January 


Tommy Brown 
Hastings 
10 years/January 


Lloyd Cox 
Lincoln 
10 years/February 


Leroy Myers 
Geneva 
15 years/January 


Allen Sieck 
Lincoln 
20 years/January 


15 years 
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Kenneth Miller 
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10 years/February 


5 years 


Patrick Norris 
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Gary Gergen 
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Garry Harrison 
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Lorvey Stark 
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15 years/January 
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Elizabeth Hollon 
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Hastings 
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Nancy Nichols 
Geneva 
5 years/February 
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About the cover: 


The Seward County courthouse 
dominates the square in downtown 
Seward, one of 11 towns receiving 
new digital switching equipment in 
1987. 


COMMENTS 


It was not the largest—or the smal- 
lest; not the first, nor the last; not the 
hardest, or the easiest... 


To the observer, there was little to 
mark this cutover from dozens of 
others occurring throughout the terri- 
tory over the past 10 years. But for 
those involved—the engineers; the 
CDO technicians; installers, supervi- 
sors, area manager—this project was 
the culmination of long months of 
planning; long hours of wiring and 
disconnecting wires; rushed moments 
as deadlines approached, and the 
final, heart-stopping moment... 
would everything work smoothly? 


The cutover to a new computer-con- 
trolled, electronic switch in Seward in 
March was the fourth this year and 
one of 13 cutovers planned for 1987. 
Since the first digital switch went 
into operation at Shelby in 1979, 
LT&T has averaged nearly a dozen 
new switches a year, in large 
exchanges and in small. In many 
cases, installation of a new switch 
has also required construction of a 
new building to house the heat-sensi- 
tive switching equipment. 


Whether our customers live in 
Nehawka, population 270, or in Lin- 


coln, population 172,000, when they 
receive a new switch, they are receiv- 
ing the latest state-of-the-art com- 
munications technology. 


All of this has meant a major 
commitment in manpower and 
money from LT&T and attests to the 
faith that the company has in the 
southeastern part of the state that 
comprises our territory. 


As the new computer-controlled 
switches replace the old mechanical 
switches, the door is opened to a mul- 
titude of new and exciting services. 
Customers served by the new elec- 
tronic switches can now dial their 
own phone calls overseas. Special 
custom calling features such as call 
forwarding, speed calling, call for- 
warding and automatic dialing can 
turn an ordinary residential phone 
into a full service communications 
system. 


A cutover is a cutover is a cutover, 
and to the observer they may seem 
much the same action repeated over 
and over. But each is a vital link in 
building that state-of-the-art com- 
munications network. 
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Lifeline 


Nebraska Legislative Committee Studies Need 
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Concern for low income elderly may prompt nationwide Lifeline service to ensure that they 


Can continue to receive vital telephone services. 


ka far-reaching changes in the 
telecommunications industry, 
which have resulted from the 
introduction of competition, 
changing technologies and dereg- 
ulation, have altered the way tele- 
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phone service is priced. 
Over the last several years, long 


distance rates have been declining 
and this has helped those custom- 
ers who rely on long distance call- 
ing. On the other hand, rates for 
local service have been increasing 


and this is causing concern among 
local telephone companies, con- 
sumer groups and regulators. This 
concern springs from the long held 
view that telephone service is a 
basic service, not a luxury. If sub- 
scribers abandon their telephone 
service because they can no longer 
afford it, our nation’s goal of Uni- 
versal Service is in jeopardy. For 
these reasons, the concept of “‘Life- 
line” service has been receiving 
considerable attention. 


The Federal Communications 
Commission estimates that there 
are seven million households, or 21 
million people, in this country who 
do not have telephone service 
because they are unable to afford 
to pay for it. Nationwide, it is 
estimated that there are between 
one and six million low income 
Americans who would give up 
phone service if rates continued to 
rise. One survey by the American 
Association of Retired Persons 
found that one in five respondents 
over 60 years of age had already 
cut back on telephone services due 
to rising rates. 


Of particular concern are the 
elderly. For these people the tele- 
phone is a matter of security. The 
mere presence of a telephone may 
allow them to remain independ- 
ently in their own homes as an 
alternative to moving to an expen- 
sive nursing facility. 


Nor are the elderly the only ones 
for whom it is important to be able 
to reach friends, relatives or medi- 
cal help in the event of an emer- 
gency. Among the lower income 
people for whom rising costs of 
telephone service might constitute 
a hardship are many single moth- 
ers and handicapped persons. 


Almost everyone agrees that 
there is a need for Lifeline tele- 
continued, pg. 4 
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phone service. There is consider- 
able debate, however, about how 


this should be accomplished. 
Problems Raise Questions 


Should local telephone compan- 
ies waive the cost of telephone 
service for those in need or lower 
telephone charges for the low 
income and raise other telephone 
rates? Hither solution would, in 
effect, cause local customers to 
subsidize those who could not 


afford telephone service. 


Should states assume responsi- 


bility for funding Lifeline services 


for the low income as it does for 
other needed services? The major- 
ity opinion seems to be that lifeline 


should be funded and adminis- 


tered by states and/or local govern- 


ments just as any other social 


service program. 


Should the U.S. government con- 
sider universal service in the 
national interest and allocate 
funds to support telephone service 
for the nation’s low income? Legis- 
lation has been introduced to allo- 
cate funds, but has not yet passed. 
A cooperative effort between fed- 
eral and state governments, how- 
ever, seems more likely. One pro- 
posed contribution by the federal 
government would be the waiver of 
the FCC mandated subscriber line 
charge for those who qualify for 
Lifeline assistance. 


Who Would Be Eligible? 


Every bit as controversial as 
who should pay for Lifeline is the 
question, who should receive Life- 
line service? 


The simplest proposal for eligi- 
bility criteria is to make Lifeline 
available to anyone with income 
below federal poverty guidelines. 
Other proposals narrow that crite- 
ria, adding stipulations that make 
only the aged, infirm, disabled or 
single-parents eligible for assist- 
ance with their telephone bill. 


Senior citizens groups advocate 
Lifeline for elderly people living on 
fixed incomes. Others want Life- 
line only for low-income people im- 


periled by a handicap, disability, 
heart disease or other physician- 
certified, life-threatening condi- 
tions. 


The most stringent criteria pro- 
posed are those that would limit 
Lifeline customers to calls to fire, 
police and medical numbers. Some 
plans would give Lifeline custom- 
ers a reduced rate for normal, local 
service, using regular telephones. 
Lifeline recipients would be 
allowed to receive calls from any- 
where and place calls within a 
local calling area. Some plans do 
not allow long-distance calling; 
others permit, but would not subsi- 
dize, long distance calls. 


How Should Lifeline 
Be Funded? 


Proposed ways to fund Lifeline 
also cover a wide range of possibil- 
ities. For example, some propo- 
nents urge that Lifeline be funded 
through voluntary contributions 
using the the energy helper pro- 
grams as models. In these pro- 
grams, customers of gas and elec- 
tricity companies add an extra 
contribution to their utility pay- 
ments. The contribution is then 
used to assist those who can’t pay 
their utility bills. By far, the great- 
est support is for some kind of a 
government rate-setting or taxa- 
tion, but even there, the question of 
how much and by whom arises. 


In Maryland, legislators con- 
sider Lifeline part of the total wel- 
fare system to be funded from 
general tax revenues. The reason- 
ing is that food stamps aren’t 
funded by a special tax on food, or 
Medicaid by a special tax on 
health care, so Lifeline should not 
be funded by a special tax on tele- 
phones. 


On the other hand, Arkansas 
legislation requires phone com- 
panies to provide low-cost Lifeline 
rates for individuals, with tele- 
phone companies allowed to make 
up the lost revenue by adjusting 
the rates of non-Lifeline custo- 
mers. 


California and several other 


states have created special taxes to 
subsidize Lifeline rather than 
adjusting phone rates. Some of 
these states use a flat rate, others a 
percentage of non-Lifeline phone 
charges. 


Nebraska Senators 
to Study Lifeline Need 


In Nebraska, where the esti- 
mated number of households using 
telephone service has remained 
relatively high (above 95%) there is 
still concern that future increases 
in local telephone rates may result 
in a dropping off of subscribers, 
particularly in rural areas. LB 654, 
a bill introduced by Senator James 
Pappas, called for the development 
of a Lifeline service in Nebraska. 
However, it appears that the bill 
will be sent to an interim study 
committee who will examine the 
need, financing and administra- 
tion of such a program. LT&T 
believes this issue deserves legisla- 
tive attention and supports the 
study. 


FCC Strongly Advocates 
Lifeline Service 


Under the FCC’s current Life- 
line program, eligible telephone 
subscribers in those states with 
matching plans do not have to pay 
the monthly access fee, which is 
currently $2. The FCC, however, 
has proposed raising the access fee 
and using that money to fund its 
proposed “Linkup America” aid 
plan. Under that plan, the FCC 
would set aside the additional cus- 
tomer access fees to pay initial 
charges. Under the plan 50 percent 
(up to a maximum of $30) of non- 
recurring telephone service costs 
such as installation would be paid 
for with customers paying the 
remaining cost for the services on 
a spread-out basis. The plan would 
call for a $1.50 increase to be 
implemented over a two-year 
period. The first increase of 60 
cents is scheduled to take place 
July 1, 1987; the second increase of 
60 cents would take place Decem- 
ber 1, 1988, and the third and final 
increase of 30 cents would take 
place April 1, 1989. 
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Lifeline Criteria Varies from State to State 


Leesive states and the District of 
Columbia have put Lifeline pro- 
grams into effect. Each of the 
states’ plans set definite needs 
criteria for recipients of the Life- 
line service. Implementation of 
means tests and verification 
procedures for low-income custom- 
ers allow those states to receive the 
subscriber line charge waiver. 
States with Lifeline plans and 
their basic approach are: 

Arkansas—Implemented on a 
trial basis in 1974, the Arkansas 
Lifeline program enables eligible 
customers to receive a 33 1/3 per- 
cent discount for the residential 
rate on the first 20 local calls; all 
calls over 20 are billed at the regu- 
lar local measured service (LMS) 
rate. The discount is available 
only in those exchanges with local 
measured service. Eligibility is 
based on qualification for the food 
stamp program. The revenue 
shortfall is $8.25 per month per 
Lifeline customer with funding 
across the board to all rate payers. 

California—A Lifeline plan has 
been in effect since March 1969 
and consists of a 50 percent dis- 
count on residential or measured 
service rate, plus a call allowance. 
A 75-cent telephone instrument 
allowance is also provided. Serv- 
ice, where available, is measured 
with a 30-60 call allowance per 
month, otherwise 50 percent off 
the flat rate. Funding comes from 
a tax on intrastate InterLATA 
long distance carriers. 

Colorado—The plan is adminis- 
tered by the Colorado Department 
of Social Services and allows a 50 
percent discount on local residen- 
tial service, plus a 25 percent dis- 
count on mileage charges. Anyone 
qualifying for assistance under 
state law is eligible. 

District of Columbia—A Lifeline 
plan was implemented recently, 
but details are not available. 

Maryland—Eligible customers 


pay 50 percent of the residential 
rate, with 30 local untimed calls 
per month; 9 cents per message 
beyond the basic 30 calls, and 50 
percent of any installation service 
charges. To be eligible, customers 
must be receiving benefits under 
the state’s Public Assistance Act, 
or supplemental security income 
under the Federal Social Security 
Act. Eligibility is determined by 
the Department of Human Re- 
sources. 

Nevada—Eligible Lifeline cus- 
tomers are charged a monthly rate 
of $5, plus receiving $3 worth of 
free local calls on an LMS basis. 
Families with an annual income of 
$10,000 or less are eligible. Fund- 
ing is through general revenues. 

New York—Lifeline service con- 
sists of a 50 percent reduction in 
the residential rates. All customers 
receiving state financial aid are 
eligible. Funding 15 expected to 
come from rate increases for other 
a subd Carolina—Lifeline service 
is available for eligible customers, 
but no additional details are 


available. : 
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Oregon—Li : 
available, but details are not yet 
known. 


Utah—The state legislature only 
recently approved Lifeline service. 
Full details not yet available. 

Vermont—Implemented in Jan- 
uary 1986, Vermont’s Lifeline pro- 
gram provides a $2 credit for the 
FCC-mandated subscriber line 
charge. Double that amount, or $4, 
is also credited on the local service 
bill, making a total of $6 credit 
available per line. Funding is an 
across-the-board rate of 16 cents 
per line, per month for all cus- 
tomers. 

West Virginia—Eligible low 
income residential customers pay 
only $7.50, including the local 
service amount of $2 to receive the 
lowest rate service. The local tele- 
phone company is reimbursed for 
this service through income tax 
credits. Funding is externally by 
tax. Residential, low income cus- 
tomers 65 or older or handicapped 
are eligible. 

Wisconsin—The Lifeline pro- 
gram has been in effect since Jan- 
uary 1984. Eligible customers pay 
$3.50 per month, per access line. In 
addition, these customers pay 25 
cents per local phone call. The 
income energy assistance guide- 
lines are used to determine eligi- 
bility. 


These states have enacted Lifeline programs 
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Computerized 
Yellow Pages 
Add 
Another 
Dimension 
To 
Operator 
Services 


sh day is past when the tele- 
phone operator served as personal 
messenger for everybody in town, 
but local service operators in 
LT'&T’s Number Services unit still 
give customers a lot of service, 
including yellow pages information. 
Now, however, the yellow pages 
information directory joins LT&T’s 
residential directory on-line for fas- 
ter response to the customer and a 
savings for the company. 


According to Al Farmer, methods 
and results supervisor, when service 
operators worked from paper copies 
of the directory, they could also pro- 
vide yellow pages information from 
that same directory. After Number 
Services was computerized in 1980, 
however, operators no longer had 
the printed directory information 
available. All requests for yellow 
pages information were transferred 
to the Service Assistant stations 
where the SA’s looked the informa- 
tion up in printed directories. 


The project of developing a data 
base allowing LT&T’s yellow pages 
directory to also be put on the com- 
puter has taken nearly three years. 
The data, taken directly from tapes 
furnished by General Telephone 
Directory Company, ensures that 
the information will be exactly as it 
appears in the directory. 


Basically, the computerized yel- 
low pages directory works the same 
way as the residential directory. For 
example, a customer might call to 
get the telephone number of a book 
store, but the customer doesn’t 
remember the name or exact loca- 
tion of the store, only that it is 
located at about 23rd and “N” 
streets. The operator would be able 
to look up book stores, pinpoint 
those located on “N” street and give 
the names and phone numbers of 
those to the caller. 


“We will not recommend a com- 
pany,’ Farmer said, “but we will 


supply the names of all of those 
companies that fit the customer’s 
description.” 


“To the best of our knowledge, we 
are the first telephone company in 
the U.S. to have yellow pages on our 
computer,” Farmer said. As a result 
the company has had a number of 
inquiries from other telephone com- 
panies about the way the system 
works. 


As with other number services, 
there is no charge to the customer 
for the information. “If we should 
ever begin charging for directory 
assistance, then the yellow pages 
would be included in that charge 
system,’ Farmer said. 


He added that there is really 
nothing new to yellow pages service 
from LT&T operators. “The only 
thing that is different is the proce- 
dure — and the savings to the com- 


pany.” @) 
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Representatives of the Puerto Rico Telephone Company based in San Juan watch Yellow 
Pages directory information come up on the screen during a recent visit to LT&T’s Number 
Services Unit. The group consisted of engineers and operator services personnel in the 
States to study the use of computerized Yellow Pages directories. 
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Yellow Pages Ads Go On Sale 


Add to bottom line profits 


AXtone with the blooming of the 
crocuses and the budding of the 
trees, there is another March phe- 
nomenon that announces the ad- 
vent of spring in the Lincoln area. 
That’s when the yellow pages direc- 
tory sales representatives hit the 
trail, bringing to businesses in the 
Lincoln area the message that yel- 
low pages ads in the Lincoln Tele- 
phone Company’s telephone book 
are the surest way to increase their 
business. And in the process in- 
crease LT&T’s advertising dollar. 


The yellow pages advertising sec- 
tion is an important part of LT&T’s 
telephone directory and the adver- 
tising revenues from this section 
make an important contribution to 
the company’s annual earnings. 


The campaign to sell yellow pages 
advertising in the 1988 “Official 
Telephone Book,” published by the 
Lincoln Telephone Company, be- 
gins in Lincoln on March 30 and 
ends September 11, to allow time for 
production and printing prior to dis- 
tribution of the directories in early 
December. In other communities 
within LT&T’s territory, that pro- 
cess begins and ends a bit earlier, or 
a bit later in the year, depending on 
the delivery schedule for the area. 
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Although the sales representa- 
tives are selling ad space for the 
Lincoln Telephone Book, they are 
doing so as representatives of 
General Telephone Directory Com- 
pany (GTDC). LT&T has been con- 
tracting with GTDC to publish its 
directories since the late 60s. Prior to 
that time, LT&T had published its 
telephone books through its own 
directory subsidiary operation. Con- 
tracting with a company with expe- 
rience and expertise in both selling 
yellow page advertising and tele- 
phone book publishing offers sev- 
eral advantages to LT&T, among 
them, lower production costs and 
increased advertising sales. 


Today, the advertising revenues 
in the telephone book make a size- 
able contribution to the company’s 
annual earnings. The book is dis- 
tributed free of charge to all LT&T 
customers throughout the territory 
and is used by virtually every 
household in the 22-county area. 


In addition to selling space for yel- 
low pages ads, GT'DC compiles and 
updates the directory listings, using 
customer information supplied by 
LT&T. The directory company also 
prints and distributes the telephone 
book. Printing is done at GTDC’s 
facility in St. Petersburg, Fla. 


LI&T’s advertising staff, under 
advertising manager Art Thomp- 
son, prepares the 8-page, 4-color 
product insert found in the tele- 
phone book, which is produced and 
printed locally then shipped to St. 
Petersburg in time to be bound into 
the rest of the directory. The adver- 
tising staff is also responsible for 
the telephone book’s cover design 
each year. 


The “Blue Pages” or public infor- 
mation section, which has-been 
added as a convenience to the cus- 
tomer, includes such helpful infor- 
mation as street directories, postal 
information, and a directory of 
governmental offices and social 
agencies in the community. It is pre 
pared by LT&T’s customer services 
personnel under the direction of 
Fred Schroeder, directory super- 
visor. 


Customer Services personnel are 
also responsible for a number of 
administrative tasks associated 
with the directory, including issuing 
service orders to up-date listings 
and billing and collecting fees for 
the yellow pages advertising. 


In addition to the Lincoln phone 
book distributed in December, 
LT&T also publishes, in cooperation 
with GTDC, five other telephone 
directories. These include directo- 
ries for Nebraska City and sur- 
rounding communities, published in 
February of each year; the York 
book in April, the Beatrice book in 
June; the Hastings book in August; 
and the Wahoo book in October. As 
in Lincoln, sales campaigns in each 
of these communities begins several 
months prior to publication of the 
telephone book serving that area. 


LT&T also provides extensive 
advertising support while the sales 
campaigns are being conducted. 
This support includes radio, news- 
paper and television advertising, 
bill inserts and return envelopes. 
These promote the value of advertis- 
ing in the yellow pages, the quality 
and reliability of the LT&T tele- 
phone books, and include statistics 
which summarize the usage of the 
LY&T books. () 
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Seward Gets 
Switch Digital 
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L spite of the snowstorm, which 
by morning had turned into a bliz- 
zard, a new 3,400 line switch was 
successfully cut into service at 
Seward on schedule Saturday, April 
28. 


Installation of the Northern Tel- 
com DM-10, computerized switch 
was a $1.1 million investment for 
LT&T and will provide enhanced 
telecommunications services for 
customers in Seward. Customers at 
Seward will now have available im- 
proved touch calling as well as other 
optional calling features such as 
call forwarding, call waiting, speed 
calling and automatic dialing. 


Seward customers also have auto- 
mated calling card service avail- 
able. With automated calling card 
service, credit card calls placed from 
touch tone phones can be dialed 
without any assistance from the 
operator. 


Installation of the new switch 
also meant some telephone number 
changes for Seward customers. The 
direct distance dialing code 
changed from “112” to “1”; the 
directory assistance number 
changed from “113” to “411” and 
the number for telephone repair 
service changed from “114’’to “611.” 


Equal Access Implemented 


Simultaneously with the new 
switch cutover, Equal Access was 
implemented at Seward as well as 
nine other exchanges on March 28. 
Customers for all exchanges con- 
verted on that date received Equal 
Access ballots in December so they 
could select their long distance 
company prior to the cutover date. 
The other exchanges converting to 
Equal Access were: Nebraska City, 
Union, Crete, Dorchester, Friend, 
Liberty, Plymouth, Beatrice and 


Barneston. 


Bruce Schweitzer, Seward, tests customer 
lines after the conversion. 
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Bob Luft checks customer lines after the new 
switch has been cut into service. 
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Lincoln engineer Ralph Steward observes Dennis Smith as he tests 


toll circuits. 


Jim Culver cuts the old office dead. 


Paul Singleton, tests hospital trunk lines fol- 
lowing the cutover to the new switch. 


Out with the Old 
In with 
New Technology 


Wen the roll of paper punched- 
tape arrived at the accounting de- 
partment in mid-January it should 
have been a routine procedure—one 
that has occurred thousands of 
times in the past 30 years. 


What made this routine event dif- 
ferent? 


This punched-tape, arriving from 
the Auburn exchange, was the last 
roll of that type of toll call billing 
tape the accounting department 
would be processing. In the future, 
all toll call billing information will 
be recorded on magnetic tape, the 
latest technology for processing toll 
call information required to bill cus- 
tomers for their long distance calls. 


The advent of punched-tape tech- 
nology coincided with the introduc- 
tion of direct distance dialing 


(DDD). 


With DDD, the old method by 
which operators recorded by hand 
the caller’s phone number, call’s 
destination, and distance and 
length of the call, was no longer 
feasible. For DDD to be successful 
there had to be a method of record- 
ing all of this needed billing infor- 
mation automatically. And that 
method for many years was the 
paper punched-tape method. As the 
customer dialed and completed a 
DDD call, automatic equipment at 
the central office punched a short 
section, perhaps four inches long, of 
the paper tape with a pattern of 
holes that recorded the information 
needed to bill the call. The punched 
tape that LT&T used for so long was 
a little less than an inch wide and 
had five rows of punched holes. 


At the end of each work day those 
rolls of tape were sent to Lincoln 
where accounting personnel de- 
coded the punched billing informa- 
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tion about long distance calls. 


Ralph Retzlaff, revenue account- 
ing manager, recalls that in the first 
years that the company used the 
paper tapes, LI&T had a special 
Friden combination adding ma- 
chine/tape recorder that translated 
the punched hole patterns into 
numbers and transferred them to a 
printed adding machine tape about 
four inches long. The numbers were 
then translated to town names for 
rating and sorting, and along with 
the operator-prepared tickets for 
other long distance calls, were used 
to prepare customer bills. 


LT&T installed its first paper 
punched-tape equipment at the 
Beatrice exchange in June 1957 at 
the time that Beatrice became the 
first exchange in the territory—and 
in the state—to offer DDD service. 
And LT&T removed its final 
punched-tape equipment from the 
Auburn exchange thirty years later, 
in January 1987, exchanging it for 
newer magnetic tape technology. 


The use of paper tape which pre- 
ceded computer technology, re- 
mained effective even after LT&T 
put its first IBM computer into use 
by the addition of an optical tape 
reader. Originally this machine 
transferred the information on the 
punched tape to punched cards. The 
staff then merged these cards with 
those generated by operators on 
operator-handled long distance 
calls, processing both through the 
computerized billing system. In 
later years, the staff was able to 
transfer punched-tape information 
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Louann Schulte in the toll rating section of 
Revenue Accounting, processes the last 
punched tape used in billing toll calls. 


to a computer magnetic tape and 
most recently has been feeding it 
directly into a computer disc file. 


Thirty years ago the punched tape 
was the latest thing in telephone 
technology, even anticipating by a 
few years LT&T’s first computer, 
which made the then new technol- 
ogy even more important. Today, it 
is obsolete and has been phased out 
in all LT&T offices. 


Today, some central offices auto- 
matically record long distance call 
information on a magnetic tape. At 
other exchanges, the method of 
recording the long distance billing 
information is by means of a Tele- 
science machine. This piece of 
equipment gathers information 
from the switch, but loads it onto a 
magnetic tape rather than the 
former paper tape. Equipment of 
this type works with the step 
switches. As switching offices are 
converted to electronic, then the 
switch takes over the job of convert- 
ing the long distance billing infor- 
mation to the magnetic tape. 


Tomorrow even the magnetic tape 
method will become obsolete as 
technology enables the toll call 
information to be recorded at the 
originating exchange and sent 
directly over telephone lines to the 
accounting department in Lincoln. 
LT&T engineers are currently work- 
ing on a Centralized Toll Collection 
plan which will utilize LT&T’s local 
and long distance circuits to elimi- 
nate the time lag in physically mov- 
ing tapes from one place to another. 


editor’s note: 


To be totally accurate, the tape 
that came from Auburn in January, 
while representing the final paper 
tape to come from an LT&T ex- 
change, will not be the final paper 
tape handled by the staff in account- 
ing. Under a contract with the 
Southeast Nebraska Telephone 
Company at Falls City, LT&T also 
does some billing services for that 
small, independent telco. The Falls 
City exchange will not eliminate its 
paper tape method of collecting long 
distance billing information until 
later this year. 
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Kiosk Goes 
on Campus 


SS niiedis at the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln have a new style 
of campus directory in their student 
union. The directory is an electronic, 
interactive information kiosk pro- 
grammed to fit the specific needs of 
students. Information such as build- 
ing locations, weekly activity sched- 
ules and other messages relating to 
campus life will be available at the 
punch of a button. 


The information kiosk was the 
second one placed into service by 
LT&T. The first of these was 
installed by LT&T at The Corn- 
husker Hotel’s convention center 
last summer. To date, the informa- 
tion kiosk at the Cornhusker has 
been accessed each week by approx- 
imately 450 people. 


The kiosks provide a public serv- 
ice for both visitors and Lincoln res- 
idents, as well as representing the 
company’s commitment to expand- 
ing the number and types of pro- 
ducts and services it will offer to its 
customers. 


In addition to showing people the 
dates and locations of a wide variety 
of activities in the city, the kiosks 
provide an excellent advertising 
vehicle for Lincoln merchants. The 
electronic yellow pages quite liter- 
ally, “Lets Your Fingers Do The 
Walking” to borrow the well-known 
slogan. 


For merchants, placing ads on the 
kiosks will be very similar to placing 
ads in LT&T’s Official Telephone 
Directory’s yellow pages section, 
with a couple of very important dif- 
ferences. For example, all advertis- 
ing screens of the information bank 
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can be programmed to record the 
number of times a specific ad is 
accessed. While a newspaper can 
tell you how many people bought a 
specific issue, it cannot tell you how 
many people read an ad. A TV sur- 
vey can measure the number of 
viewers, but cannot actually tell you 
whether the viewer was in the room 
watching the ad. With the ability to 
receive weekly statistical reports 
from each kiosk that show the 
number of times each advertising 
screen is accessed, the electronic ads 
can provide advertisers with an 
accurate count of how many people 
are pulling that ad up on the screen 
and reading at least a portion of it. 


The other advantage of electronic 
advertising is the immediacy with 
which the ads can be changed, 
added to or updated. Updates, 
changes or deletions can be keyed in 
at the telephone office at 15th & M. 
LT&T’s PrairieLink™, transmits the 
changes via telephone lines to the 
kiosk site in a matter of minutes. 
Current plans call for an update of 
the UNL schedule every two weeks. 
New Lincoln Arts and Pershing 
Auditorium calendars will be 
entered at the beginning of each 
month. Ad updates or new ads will 
go into the computers on a weekly 
basis or as needed. This ease of 
updating means that an advertiser 
who moves or has a telephone 
number change, can get those 
changes made almost immediately. 


Other units, identical to the ones 
installed at the Cornhusker and the 
UNL downtown campus, will even- 
tually be placed in major high traf.- 
fic areas throughout Lincoln. Loca- 
tion sites will probably include major 


shopping malls, hotels and motels. 
There are now nine of these units 
ready to be located throughout 
Lincoln. 


‘This is really anew medium and 
we expect that we will have to edu- 
cate advertisers on the value of 
advertising on something like the 
kiosk,” according to Mark Dahmke 
who, working on a consultant basis, 
helped develop the kiosk’s user- 
friendly program. 


Pricing schedules and advertis- 
ing strategies are being developed 
and marketing efforts will begin 
early in the second quarter, accord- 
ing to Elaine Carpenter, who has 
been instrumental in getting the 
kiosk project up and running. 


The kiosk installed at the UNL 
downtown student union, was taken 
earlier this spring to Indianapolis 
where it was on display at the 
annual meeting of the United States 
Telephone Suppliers Association. It 
was estimated that someone ac- 
cessed the information on the kiosk 
at least every two or three minutes. 


“We estimate that each person 
uses at least 10 keystrokes each, or 
in other words, each user is reading 
at least 10 screens,” Dahmke said. 


The kiosk enclosure consists of an 
anodized aluminum “box” that 
houses a personal computer and a 
3-Inch, 10 million-byte hard disk. 
Another LT&T service, the Prairie- 
Link™ data communications net- 
work, links the kiosk computer to a 
PC at 15th and M where all pro- 
gramming is done. 
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Tom Goldenstein watches river 
boat traffic on the upper Mis- 
souri that once formed a high- 
way for Indian and fur traders 
and is today the site of numer- 
ous archeological diggings. 
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Archeology Satisfying Hobby 
For Retiree Tom Goldenstein 


Goldenstein displays pottery, 
primitive tools and other arti- 
facts he has collected over the 
years. 
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Lice a lot of people growing up 
west of the Missouri River, Tom 
Goldenstein developed early in lifea 
keen interest in the culture and arti- 
facts of the Indians who inhabited 
the plains prior to the coming of his 
forebears. Today, Goldenstein cou- 
ples that interest with skills learned 
as an engineer at LIT&T to help 
bring some of those artifacts to light 
for future generations. 


Goldenstein stated at the time of 
his retirement in 1981 that his inter- 
est was archeology and his dream 
was to be able to participate in an 
archeological expedition. Making 
that dream a reality, he has partici- 
pated in four digs since his retire- 
ment, the most recent of them near 
Dunn Center, North Dakota where 
he helped map new digs at the Knife 
River flint quarries. The Knife River 
villages, once occupied by Mandan, 
Hidatsa and Arikara Indians, are 
located near the junction of the 
Knife River and the Missouri in an 
area that contains a large deposit of 
the flint rock prized by the plains 
Indians for making domestic imple- 
ments as well as hunting weapons. 
The flint quarries have been recom- 
mended for the National Historical 
Register. 


To most people what Goldenstein is holding 
is just a weathered bone, but to his discern- 
ing eye, this bone once served as a hoe or 
digging tool in a more primitive culture. 
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He explains that the tribes often 
lived in the villages for several 
months at a time, quarrying the 
flintstone, then shaping the needed 
arrowheads and other weapons and 
tools. Both the quarry sites where 
the weapons were shaped by chip- 
ping and the nearby campsites with 
their accumulated trash deposits 
yield up artifacts and reveal facts 
about the way tribes lived. 


His task was to do an elevation 
map of the site using an alidade 
surveying instrument. Later aerial 
photos showed that the elevation 
maps created by Goldenstein were 
extremely accurate. The quarry 
digs were directed by his son-in- 
law, Dr. Stanley Ahler, Professor 
of Archeology/Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. 


“There is always 
a sense of urgency 
about archeology...” 


The quarry site appears to the 
uninitiated to be merely a prairie 
pasture covered with native grasses 
and flowers. Goldenstein explains, 
however, that the frequent depres- 
sions, nearly lost under their cover 
of native grass, are actually depres- 
sions left when the Indians quarried 
their flint. Excavating these native 
“strip mines” consists of laying out 
a one-meter square, removing the 
grass layer and then removing the 
dirt in 10 cm. thicknesses, being 
careful to dry screen the dirt as it is 
removed and to water screen a por- 
tion of the dirt. 

“You just keep digging until you 
run out of pottery shards, flint chips 
or any other artifacts there,” Gol- 
denstein explains. At this site, the 
digging ended at about two to three 
meters. 

The Hidatsas and Mandans were 
known for the rounded earth lodges 
they built and their villages were 
located up and down the Missouri 
river banks from North Dakota as 
far south as South Dakota. Because 
they were located on the river tra- 
veled by early traders and explorers, 
they came earlier than many tribes 
into contact with the white man and 


both tribes soon became decimated 
by diseases introduced by the white 
man. After most of the Mandan in- 
habitants of the area succumbed to 
a measles outbreak, Sioux Indians 
moved into the villages occupied by 
the Mandans. 


In addition to the flint quarry, 
Goldenstein spent a part of the 
summer helping excavate at Fort 
Clark, another archeological dig 
along the Missiouri River. Because 
Fort Clark was so important to the 
early Indian tribes and brought a 
variety of tribes into the area, it 
reveals much of the way they lived 
then and the differences in the 
tribes. The excavation project was 
directed by the University of 
Missourl. 


Goldenstein also spent some time 
at the nearby 10 thousand-acre 
Cross Ranch along the Missouri 
river, which once belonged to Robert 
Levi and now belongs to the Nation- 
al Conservancy Group. However, a 
budget crunch has forced some of 
the acreage to be sold and area 
farmers and ranchers are now put- 
ting this land back into production. 

Goldenstein said, ‘“‘There is 
always a sense of urgency about 
archeology. If we are not able to 
preserve the areas where our his- 
tory occurs, then we have to learn 
as much as we can from it before it 
is gone.” 

While in the upper Missouri area, 
Goldenstein also visited the Fort 
Union trading post located at the 
Yellowstone-Missouri junction. This 
early trading post is being restored 


to depict life as it was in the early 
1800's. 


“The basis of archeology 
is to preserve history 
in whatever manner we can.”’ 


“The basis of archeology is to pre- 
serve history in whatever manner 
we can,’ Goldenstein exlains. 
“Often this means either by preserv- 
ing an area just as we find it, or by 
removing everything we can from 
the area and preserving it in muse- 
ums and other secure places.” 


Goldenstein’s interest in archeol- 
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ogy was stirred by his daughter, 
Janet, who took her undergraduate 
degree in archeology and later 
earned her doctorate in multi-cultu- 
ral education. 


In addition to the digs where he 
has worked with his son-in-law, 
Goldenstein has visited other 
archeological sites outside the U.S. 


“T had a friend who was Supervis- 
ing Engineer with a construction 
company that was building a water 
pipeline across Guatemala. He 
invited me to come visit and high- 
lights of that trip were my visits to 
the Tikal and Mayan Indian ruins 
in the area and the nearby Copan 
Indian ruins in Honduras.” 


Although Goldenstein credits his 
daughter and son-in-law with get- 
ting him interested in archeology, 
there is a possibility that his daugh- 
ter’s choice of career was influenced 
by her father’s lifetime interest in 
collecting artifacts. Goldenstein has 
always been an enthusiastic out- 
doorsman and sportsman, but more 
often than not his quarry became 
the arrowheads, stone tools and pot- 
tery shards found on his hunting 
expeditions. His house is filled with 
artistically arranged displays of 
these primitive tools found in his 
many years of collecting. 

“People tend to think that all the 
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stone arrowheads and tools. The insert shows a close-up view of an Indian pony shaped from 


Indian heads and tools. 


arrowheads and stone tools have 
been found, but I can still find one if 
I look in the right place,” he com- 
ments. “It’s largely a matter of 
knowing what you are looking for. 
What might be just a dirty, old rock 
to one person, could turn out to bea 
very specialized tool, shaped by 
human hands hundreds of years 
ago and used by an earlier culture in 
their daily chores.” 


While his wife, Edus, says that 
she leaves the archeological expedi- 
tions to her husband, she does share 
his interest in the early Indian cul- 
ture. The great plains influence is 
also seen in the many paintings 
that grace the Goldenstein home. 
The paintings are the creation of the 
couple’s other daughter, Marcia, 
who is a professor of painting at the 
University of Tennessee. 
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Thirteen LT&T employees serving on a volunteer “go-getter” team for the Public Television Auction ’87 proved that they knew how to get the job 
done when they topped the other seven corporate teams in collections and brought in donations with a total value of $25,000. Items were donated 
by Lincoln and Omaha businesses for sale by auction on Nebraska's statewide educational television network between May 1 - May 9. Members of 
the LT&T team were, from left, back row: team captain, Larry Small, Scott Lemon, Scott Sneller, Larry Willet, Terri Dageford, Ron Ahi, Dale Weber, 
Richard Lowery; front row: Suzanne Geist, Eileen Meyerhoff, Bobbi Mattingly, Claudia Severin, and Andrea Hoffart. 
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A converted aerial lift truck driven by Tom Vance carries natural gas fuel tanks behind the cab. 


Cuts operating costs... 


; 


Dual Fuel System 


A creative cost saving measure 
has been put into operation by the 
motor vehicle section with the con- 
version of several of the company’s 
vehicles to dual fuel systems. 


According to Supply Services 
Manager Larry Small, 13 of the 
company’s larger construction 
trucks—mostly bucket and derrick 
trucks—were converted to a two-fuel 
system last year and are now able to 
operate on either natural gas or reg- 
ular gasoline. 


Small explains that the larger 
trucks were chosen for conversion 
because these are the vehicles with 
an extremely high fuel consump- 
tion. In addition, these trucks, while 
they do not always log a great many 
miles, often run at idle a good share 
of a working day in order to operate 
the derrick or bucket. 


Some of these larger trucks get 
only four to eight miles per gallon of 
gas, and with the price of natural 
gas at about half the price of regular 
gasoline, the company realizes a 
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substantial savings in fuel costs 
with the converted trucks. Smaller 
trucks, pickups or passenger Cars, 
which already have an acceptable 
mpg rating, were not included in the 
conversion program. 


There are several other advan- 
tages to natural gas in addition to 
the fuel savings, according to Small. 
For example, vehicles fueled by nat- 
ural gas are much easier to start in 
the winter months—a real plus in 
Nebraska’s climate. In addition, 
natural gas burns much cleaner 
than gasoline, reducing mainte- 
nance care on the motor which 
results in considerable savings. Pol- 
lution of the air is also reduced when 
a vehicle burns natural gas. 


“Tf natural gas had been an avail- 
able alternative at the time the 
automobile first came into use, I 
doubt that we would be driving on 
gasoline today,’ Small says. 


According to Small, natural gasis 
also much safer than ordinary gaso- 
line because it is so much lighter 


than air. When a natural gas tank 
ruptures in an outdoor environment, 
the gas simply dissipates into the 
air, much like a bursting balloon. 
Gasoline, on the other hand, be- 
cause it is heavier than air and very 
volatile, may catch on fire or 
explode if the fuel tank is ruptured. 
All drivers have been shown films 
demonstrating the safety of vehicles 
fueled with natural gas. 


Conversion of the vehicles to the 
dual-fuel system was done by Min- 
negasco. Small said that he had 
done some cost comparisons on the 
two fuel systems earlier, and when 
Minnegasco offered free conversion 
as an introductory offer to the natu- 
ral gas system, he decided that it 
would be a good opportunity for the 
company to save money, not only on 
installation costs, but in future fuel 
and vehicle maintenance costs. 


LT&T was not the first company 
in Lincoln to convert a part of its 
fleet of trucks and cars to natural 
gas use. Also making full or partial 
use of natural gas are Green Fur- 
nace and Plumbing, Minnegasco, 
the City of Lincoln and the U.S. Post 
Office. 

After a 13-month trial of the dual 
fuel system, Small is enthusiastic 
about the change. However, he says 
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driven by Dale Robertson comes from the 
bottled natural gas stored in the back of the 
truck. “lt takes up quite a bit of room, but 
this hasn’t been a real problem yet,”’ 


Dual Fuel— 

that there are some limitations to 
the system. For example, since it is 
not widely used, there are few refuel- 
ing stations. There is, in fact, only 
one refueling station in Lincoln and 
none at allin the territory, hence the 
need for the dual fueling system. 
When the natural gas fuel tank is 
empty, or when the truck is operat- 
ing in the territory, the driver 
simply flips a switch and converts 
the truck back to the gasoline sys- 
tem. The lack of refueling stations 
also results in long lines at the sta- 
tion and a longer refueling time, 
which is down time for the construc- 


Dick Bauer 
Observes 40 Years 


Richard Bauer, Engineering, 


marked an important milestone of 
his career in telephony on February 
12 when he observed 40 years of 
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tion crew. 


Another disadvantage to natural 
gas is the need for the additional gas 
storage tank. This is no problem 
with the large trucks, but is another 
reason why there is little likelihood 
of conversion of smaller trucks or 
passenger cars. 


Small says that there are still a 
few bugs to be worked out in the 
system and that one of these is the 
slight loss of power in the larger 
trucks when they are operating on 
natural gas. 


“This hasn’t really bothered us, 


service with LT &T. 


Bauer noted at a luncheon in his 
honor that his actual anniversary 
date fell on a lucky February 13. 


He also recalled that when he 
joined the company in 1947 as a 
switchman, his starting wage was 
$31 a week. 


In 1953 he became a central office 
equipment (COE) installer-repair- 
man and in 1959 was promoted to 
equipment assistant. He became an 
engineer in 1971. Most recently he 
has held the position of project 
engineer. 


He has also been active in Pio- 
neers for the past 25 years and is a 
past president of the Frank H. 
Woods Chapter and currently 
serves as Region VII Vice Presi- 
dent. 


Among those gathered to congrat- 
ulate Bauer for his long years of 
service were LT&T directors, 
including Executive Vice President 
Frank Hilsabeck who presented 
Bauer with a service emblem; co- 
workers and his wife, Nadine and 
daughter, Shelly. 


Cooper Named 
to New Post 


Charlie A. Cooper was recently 
appointed to fill the post of data com- 
munications manager. 


because we use these trucks primar- 
ily in the Lincoln area where they 
can be refueled, so they’re not driven 
on the highway that much. In addi- 
tion, the trucks spend a good part of 
a working day on site where they 
operate in idle, so they aren’t 
affected by the lowered power,” 
Small says. 


After a year of evaluating the dual 
fuel system, Small says that it has 
reached its cost savings goal at no 
appreciable loss of efficiency, and 
will save a considerable amount of 
money in years to come. 


In his new assignment, he is 
responsible for all aspects of data 
communications, including system 
design, network services and equip- 
ment, as well as PrairieLink, 
LT&T’s interexchange packet 
switching network. 


Cooper joined LT&T in 1970 as a 
junior engineer and has worked ina 
variety of assignments in the engi- 
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neering, planning and marketing 
departments. He graduated from 
the University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
in 1970 with a bachelor’s degree in 
electrical engineering. He received 
his master’s degree in electrical 
engineering from UNL in 1976. 
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Tee n Firefighters Fight | mene with rag mer 


Lincoln firemen from Fire Station #1 gather to accept the March community service award 
presented jointly by radio station KFOR and LT&T. The firemen were cited for their educational 
programs with Lincoln school children. A special ‘Learn Not to Burn” unit visits 48 elementary 
schools in Lincoln to teach children the hazards of fire, how to put out fires and the importance 
of smoke detection. Their ‘drop and roll” training of school children has been credited with 
saving the lives of several Lincoln children. Accepting the award for the firemen is Lincoln Fire 
Chief Mike Merwick. 


~ Hopkins Rewarded For Suggestion 


An idea paid off for Harold Hopkins (left) when he submitted it to LT&T’s “Great Ideas”’ 
suggestion program. Hopkins’ suggestion that signs be posted at the drive-up teller’s win- 
dows telling customers what hours the windows were open qualified as an improved cus- 
tomer relations suggestion and earned him a $50 check. Presenting the check is Kelly 
Cummings, general building service supervisor (right). Hopkins’ supervisor, Berna Anderson 
(center) looks on. 
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Extra Effort 
Cited 


The employees pictured here are 
those who have received recognition 
and commendation from satisfied 
customers during recent months. 
Not only have these employees put 
into their jobs the extra effort to 
provide customers with satisfactory 
service, the manner in which they 
have done so has enhanced LT&T’s 
image with these customers as a 
company that cares about their 
needs. 


Dean Clark, Hastings 


Don Direr Lincoin 


Tom McNeil, Lincoln 
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LeRoy Ochsner, Hastings 


Paul Singleton, Seward 


Dean Walton, Lincoln 
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Retirements 


In Memoriam 


Eleanor 
Hatfield 


Eugene 
Hauschild 


Eleanor Hatfield, house 
service attendant at Stroms- 
burg, retired March 13 with 
15 years of net credited serv- 
ice. 

Hatfield’s association 
with LT&T actually began 
44 years ago when she came 
to work at LT &T as an oper- 
ator in 1942. She served as 
both local and long distance 
operator before leaving in 
1948 to raise a family. 
Returning in 1959 as a part- 
time clerk, she served for a 
time in both York and 
Stromsburg before becom- 
ing a house service attend- 
ant at Stromsburg in 1961. 

She recalls that working 
on the switchboard during 
the World War II years was 
“interesting” and that V-E 
day and the day that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt died were 
“mayhem” on the switch- 
board. 

“Being a telephone opera- 
tor is the most satisfying 
work I’ve ever done,” she 
says. 

Her husband, James, re- 
tired from LT&T in 1982 and 
both the couples’ sons, Noel 
and Russell, worked for 
LT&T while students. Noel 
is still with the company at 
Nebraska City and has 
nearly 13 years of service. 

“T’ve always been a part of 
the telephone family and 
will continue to feel that 
way, Hatfield says. 

She is a member and Past 
Noble Grand of the Rebekeh 
Lodge, President of the Polk 
County United Methodist 
Women and a member of the 
Stromsburg Women’s Club 


and the Stromsburg Library 
Board. 

Among projects planned 
following retirement are 
doing geneological research 
for Polk County and helping 
research a centennial book 
for the United Methodist 
church. 


Eugene Hauschild, PBX 
technician, retired March 16 
with over 30 years of service. 

Hauschild joined LT&T in 
June 1956 as a lineman. He 
served as a lineman andasa 
combination technician and 
lamp and key technician 
before assuming the posi- 
tion of PBX technician in 
1980. 

His retirement plans in- 
clude more time spent with 
his family, some fishing and 
traveling. 


Lloyd Cox 


Ethel 
Daharsh 


Hotilda 
Eurich 


Clyde 
Whittington Lu 


Cloyd 
Bucknell 


Cloyd D. Bucknell, 64, re- 
tired construction super- 
visor, died March 31, 1987. 

Mr. Bucknell had served 
38 years with LT&T before 
retiring in July 1983. He 
was a World War II veteran 
and a member of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Post #3. He was 
also a member of the Elm- 
wood Masonic Lodge and 
the Frank H. Woods Chap- 
ter of the Pioneer’s Associa- 
tion. 

Survivors include: wife, 
Phyllis; sons, Larry, Fort 
Worth, Tex., Mark, Lincoln; 
daughters, Sherry, Clin- 
tonville, Wis., Debra Gra- 
ham, Lincoln; brother, Wil- 
ham, San Antonio, Tex.; 
and three grandsons. 

Services were held April 2 
at Lincoln with interment 
at Lincoln Memorial Park. 
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Lloyd F. Cox, 57, died Feb. 
27, 1987. He had been em- 
ployed in Motor Vehicle for 
nearly 10 years. 

Mr. Cox joined LT&T as a 
garage mechanic in 1977 
and served in that position 
until December 1986 when 
he went on disability leave. 

He was a member of the 
Naval Reserve and the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. He 
was also a past member of 
the Moose and Elks lodges. 

Survivors include his 
wife, Sonya, Bennet; daugh- 
ter, Karen Bass, Lincoln; 
sons, Lloyd, Rick and 
Danny, Lincoln; stepdaugh- 
ters Lori Bruce, Lincoln; 
step-sons, Marty and Skip 
Peery; four grandchildren. 

Services were held March 
3 in Lincoln, with interment 
at Lincoln Memorial Park. 


Ethel A. Daharsh, 68, of 
Wahoo, died Feb. 26, 1987, 
in Lincoln. She had been re- 
tired since 1981. 

At the time of her retire- 
ment Daharsh, who had 
served 43 years with LT&T, 
was distinguished by hav- 
ing one of the company’s 
records for continuous serv- 
ice. She had joined the com- 
pany as an operator at 
Wahoo in 1937, continuing 
in that capacity until 1958 
when she transferred to 
accounting. She was a 
member of the Bethlehem 
Lutheran church and Altar 
Guild at Wahoo and the 
Frank H. Woods Chapter of 
the Pioneers Association. 

Survivors include, bro- 
ther, LeRoy, Wahoo; sisters, 
Mrs. Dewey (Inez) Olsen, 
Wahoo, Mrs. Ivan (Ruth) 
Hellerich, Lincoln; nieces; 
nephews. Services were 
held March 2 at Wahoo, 
with interment at Sunrise 
Cemetery, Wahoo. 


Hotilda A. Eurich, retired 
cashier at Friend, died Feb. 
21, 1987. She had been re- 
tired since 1960. 

Eurich had worked for the 
company for 29 years before 
retiring. During her long 
career she had served as 
relief operator, operator, 
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assistant chief operator, 
chief operator and cashier. 
She held the final position 
for 19 years. 


Clyde Whittington, 81, 
died April 23, 1987. He had 
been retired since 1970. 

Mr. Whittington first 
came to the company in 
1941, but resigned shortly 
after to spend several years 
with the U.S. Army. Follow- 
ing World War II, he 
returned to LT&T where he 
served for the next 24 years 
in the motor vehicle section 
of Supply. 

Survivors include: sisters, 
Viola Heath, Klamath Falls, 
Ore., Mrs. Clarence (Myrtle) 
King, Freeman, Mo. 

Services were held April 
15 at Lincoln with inter- 
ment at Malcolm. 
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Service Anniversaries 


35 years 


Laurence Connealy 
Linco 
35 years/March 


30 years 


Roy Shelton 
Lincoln 
30 years/March 


25 years 


Bonnie Coulter 
Lincoln 
25 years/ April 


20 years 


Verda Riekenberg 
Lincoln 
20 years/ April 


15 years 


Richard Carr 
Nebraska City 
15 years/March 


Ronald Divoky 
Lincoln 
15 years/March 


Rick Hupka 
Lincoln 
L5 years/March 


Lyle Johnson 
Hebron 
15 years/March 


Debra Meyer 
Lincoln 
15 years/March 


Florence Offner 
Geneva 
15 years/April 


Randall Strauss 
Lincoln 
15 years/ April 


Larry Walck 
Hastings 
15 years/ April 


10 years 


Linda Corning 
Lincoln 
10 years/ April 


Gary Doolittle 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Edna Griffin 
Lincoln 
10 years/ March 
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Daniel Sestak 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Maxine Scott 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Also observing 


e e 
anniversaries 

Laura Jean Baker _ Billy Lorenzen 
Lincoln Lincoln 
40 years/March 20 years/April 
Esther Jewell Lynn Stokke 
Lincoln Lincoln 
35 years/ April 20 years/March 
Shirley Pankoke Albin Bohaty 
Lincoln Lincoln 
30 years/ April 5 years/April 
Kennetha Perry Eugene Knipple 
Lincoln Lincoln 
30 years/April 15 years/March 
Fredrick Stoll Clinton Pearson 
Lincoln Lincoln 
30 years/April 15 years/March 
Marie Rowell Robin Sheaff 
Lincoln Lincoln 
25 years/March 10 years/March 
Terry Duba Debora Wiebke 
Lincoln Lincoln 
20 years/April 10 years/March 
Richard Gable Amy Marsh 
Lincoln Lincoln 
20 years/March 5 years/March 
Mary James 
Lincoln 
20 years/ April 
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The growth 
ofa 
communications 


network 


_Provides the foundation for economic diversification 
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For more information sbauit The Lincoln Telephone Company, its products and services and economic agiinonien 
assistance, please write or call the President's Office, 1440 “M" Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 (402) 476-5335. 


This ad is appearing in selected community newspapers and business publications throughout 
LT&T’s territory. The ad reaffirms LT&T’s commitment to economic development in Nebraska. 
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Lynn McCord (on ladder) Network 
Operations, prepares to cut heat coils 
and kill the oid office at David City as 
that exchange connects to a new elec- 
tronic, digital switching system. Assist- 
ing McCord are (from left) Gus Warho- 
loski, David City, and Ron Hibbert, 
Lincoln. 


COMMENTS 


We’ve been hearing for a number of 
years now that the fastest growing 
industry is service—production is out 
and service is in—with a growing 
number of American workers 
providing a service of some kind. Just 
recently the Labor Department 
reported that employment was down in 
almost all categories of 
manufacturing, retailing, construction, 
etc. The only category showing an 
increase was the service related 
industry. It struck me on a more 
personal level recently when I spent 
the day riding with Customer Services 
Technician Bill Morlok. As someone 
who spends a good share of each 
working day confined to an office, I 
had not been aware of how much 
business-hour traffic consisted of serv- 
ice related activities. Repair trucks of 
all kinds—roofing, plumbing, TV 
repair, cable TV, telephone, gas 
company, food delivery trucks, maid 
service automobiles—. It seemed as if 
a large share of the city’s work force 
was on a ladder—cleaning a chimney. 


repairing a roof, installing an air- 
conditioning unit—people serving 
people. That’s what its all about. 

At LT&T, there is nothing new about 
service. It has been the backbone of 
our company for more than 80 years. 
What is new is the growing 
expectation of our customers. 
Customers are becoming more 
sophisticated about their demand for 
good service. And also new is the 
competition for those customers. The 
company delivering the best service 
will be the company that succeeds. 

After a day spent watching one of 
our service people in action, I became 
acutely aware of how important our 
Service is to our customers. I was proud 
to be a part of an industry that plays 
such an important role in keeping the 
communication link going between 
people. And I am sure you are too. 


ards 
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Network Operations Director Charles Ogden heads up the new department. 


A telephone company is, in sim- 
plified terms, a network over which 
a signal can be sent from one point 
to another. Managing and support- 
ing that network is basically what 
our business is all about. But as 
network technology becomes more 
complex, and competition to supply 
communications network facilities 
increases, efficient management of 
that network becomes of greater 
importance. 


That was the primary reason for 
the creation of a new department 
and the reorganization of many of 
the functions dealing with the 
direct operation of LT&T’s network. 
The newly formed department is 
headed by Charles Ogden, Network 
Operations Director. 


In an interview for the LTT Mag- 
azine, Ogden details some of those 
changes and the reasons for them. 


“Under our former operation, 
some switchroom functions were 
under the Engineering Depart- 
ment, while others operated as a 
part of Customer Services,” Ogden 
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Network Operations 


explains. “Prior to the formation of 
the Network Operations Depart- 
ment last year the Engineering 
Department was responsible for the 
radio microwave, toll transmission 
and the toll switchroom located on 
the first floor at 15th and M, includ- 
ing the #3, the DMS 250 and the 
DMS 100/200 toll switches. Cus- 
tomer Services had responsibility 
for the switches on the second and 
fourth floors at 15th and M and the 
Six, Eight, and Three switching 
offices here in Lincoln as well as all 
the switches throughout the terri- 
tory. One of the drawbacks of this 
arrangement was that people in the 
switchrooms were reporting to dif- 
ferent departments. As we are 
organized now, both Network 
Operations and Customer Services 
report to Senior Vice President-Op- 
erations Charles Arnold. 


“After we reorganized, Customer 
Services responsibility included the 
central office main frames and the 
local loop while Network Opera- 
tions became responsible for Cen- 
tral Office switching equipment, 


Newest Department 
Consolidates Operation 
of LI& T's Network 


the Central Office trunk lines and 
toll transmission. 


“The work groups reporting to 
Network Operations include the 
Lincoln Central Office Equipment 
(COE), two newly organized groups, 
Transmission Radio and Area Sup- 
port and Network Support and, to 
some degree, Area Managers. 


“T should emphasize that admin- 
istrative responsibility for some of 
the people who run the switches is 
still the responsibility of Customer 
Services. Area managers, in their 
administrative roles, will report to 
Customer Services Director DeLoyd 
Larsen. This appears on a solid line 
on the new organization chart. 
They report to me on a dotted line 
or secondary basis in connection 
with their switchroom operational 
responsibilities. The switchrooms 
in the territory remain primarily 
the responsibility of the area man- 
agers, with our Network Opera- 
tions Area Support people provid- 
ing installation and maintenance 
support only when necessary. 
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Among the responsibilities of Mi 


ike Schomburg, Transmission, Radio and 


Area Support Supervisor, are LT&T’s microwave and radio systems. 


“While all of this may sound con- 
fusing, it has been quite successful, 
from my point of view. The fact 
that the new system and the shared 
responsibility has been so work- 
able, is in large part due to the will- 
ingness and determination of all of 
those involved to make it work. 


“There have been a number of 
significant changes in our reorgan- 
ization efforts. The following 
changes were primarily in the 
interest of consolidating areas of 
responsibility. 


“The responsibility for the 
switching equipment at 15th and 
M, previously a part of the old Toll 
Network operation, has been 
shifted to the Lincoln Central 
Office Equipment (COE) supervi- 
sor, John Mahaney. Reporting to 
him will be Harry Hill, COE super- 
visor at the first floor toll switch at 


15th and M; Gary Weger, COE 
supervisor at the second floor 
switch at 15th and M; Charles 
Moore, COE supervisor at the 
fourth floor switch at 15th and M; 
Joe Bruce, COE supervisor at the 
three office at 27th and Old Cheney 
Road, and Ralph Petty, COE 
supervisor at the eight office at 48th 
and South and the six office at 49th 
& Walker. 


“All remote offices operating off 
of a Lincoln switch are now the 
responsibility of the host switch. 
We felt that host switchroom per- 
sonnel were the people most likely 
to understand and correct any 
probable trouble in the remote 
offices. 


“We also organized a new group 
that encompasses several related 
functions. That group, organized 
under the name Transmission, 


Radio and Area Support, is under 
the supervision of Mike Schom- 
burg. His responsibilities include 
Lincoln Transmission, Area COE 
Support, Area Transmission Sup- 
port, Lincoln Radio, and Lincoln 
Central Dial Office (CDO). 


“Reporting to Schomburg will be 
Network Transmission under the 
supervision of Ed Butler; Area 
COE, under the supervision of Cecil 
Bacon; Area Transmission, super- 
vised by Virgil VerMaas, and Lin- 
coln CDO, supervised by Lavern 
Scholl. 


“A part of our changes also 
included merging microwave, pag- 
ing, mobile radio and cellular radio 
into a single unit known as Net- 
work Radio. Jerry Chenoweth, who 
reports to Schomburg, supervises 
this group with Lincoln radio as his 
primary responsibility and support 
for area radio as a secondary 
responsibility. 


“Another new group, known as 
The Network Support Group, has 
been formed under the supervision 
of Doug Bell. This group includes 
Network Test, supervised by Russ 
Heidbrink; Computer Operations 
and Systems Development, and 
Switch Support. 


“The 14 area managers report 
indirectly to me in connection with 
their switchroom responsibilities. 


“All of these changes, the consol- 
idation of some related functions, 
and the separation of other func- 
tions to more clearly delineate lines 
of responsibility, will ultimately 
allow us to achieve greater effi- 
ciency in managing our total net- 
work. 


“In light of the rapid develop- 
ment of new technology and the 
conversion from analog switches to 
computer-controlled, digital switch- 
ing, the entire network is more 
closely interrelated. Our goal in 
organizing the Network Operations 
department is to more closely coor- 
dinate the control or management 
of that network. 


“TIT see aS my own personal 
charge, to increase the operational 
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efficiencies through this centraliza- 
tion of the operational functions. 


“Of course, the normal opera- 
tional goal of service to the custo- 
mers is still our primary goal, and 
the planned conversion of our re- 
maining exchanges to digital switch- 
ing is still an important objective. 
It’s just that we hope to reach both 
goals more efficiently as a result of 
merging some of these operations 
into a single department.” 

Ogden also observed that in the 
telephone industry, changes are 
never permanent, but are made 
necessary by changing technology. 


“We are now nearly half-way 
through our conversion program 
which will see all 140 of our 
exchanges converted to computer 
controlled, digital switching by the 
year 1994. Considering the history 
of communications technology and 
the rapid advance of that technol- 
ogy today, I would guess that even 
as we install these state-of-the-art 
switches, we do so with the knowl- 
edge that they are already on their 
way to becoming obsolete. 


“Transmission technology, 
which is a less complex science 
than switching technology, already 
points the way to future central 
office changes. The development of 
digital transmission meant that we 
had to convert the digital signal to 
analog when it reached the central 
office switching system. Then dig- 
ital switches were developed, and 
today, we are using fiber optics for 
transmission, which again requires 
changing the signal when it 
reaches the switchroom. I would 
suspect that someday we will be 
seeing optical switching.” 


John Mahaney, Lincoln Central Office 
Equipment Supervisor, has taken on addi- 
tional COE responsibilities. 
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Dogging the Steps of a Troubleshooter 


by Pat Pike 


Among the hazards of pole climbing in the summer are angry wasps and hornets who find the 
terminals convenient nesting sites. 


One of the largest work groups at LT&T is I&R—Installation and 
Repair. These are the people who form the front line with the customer 
and are often the only employees of LT&T with whom a customer comes in 
direct contact. 


Over the years, these employees have been known as “combination- 
men” reflecting their combined installation and repair duties. In the inter- 
est of achieving non-sexist job titles for a job which is no longer an exclu- 
sive province of males, however, that job title was changed to “combination 
technician” several years ago. 


In Lincoln, where the two job 
functions are often divided, one 
group provides installation services 
to businesses and residences and 
the other provides repair services. 
The title, too, has undergone 
another change and today these 
employees are known as “Customer 
Services Technicians,” a title which 
indicates that they are not just 
installing or repairing telephone 
equipment, but providing an impor- 
tant service to LIT&T’s customers. 


Among themselves, they use a dif- 
ferent title—troubleshooter, and 
perhaps that is the most descriptive 
of the jobs they do on a daily basis. 


The following story is about one 
man, Bill Morlok, who is a trouble- 
shooter in Lincoln I&R, but it is 
also about the 146 other men and 
women who serve in I&R in Lincoln 
and throughout the territory. Bill 
has been with the company for 21 
years and has served in I&R since 
1972. 


L looked like it might be a good 
day after all for shooting pictures. 
After nearly a week of rain and 
drizzle, it was cloudy, but it looked 
like the sun might come out. I 
reported to the dispatch room at the 
LT&T garage a little before eight 
and waited for the repairman with 
whom I would be riding. The room 
was already filled with I&R 
employees having a last cup of cof- 
fee before picking up assignments 
and setting out on their day’s 
rounds. Bill arrived a few minutes 
later and we were introduced. He 
picked up his assignment sheet and 
his beeper and we were off for the 
day. 

8:00 a.m. Climbed three flights of 
stairs to pick up Bill’s truck from its 
rear parking stall on the top level of 
the garage. 


“T was on vacation all week, I 
hope the swallows up here haven't 
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Paper work is a nec 


built a nest on my truck while I was 
gone,” Bill jokes. 


8:05 We roll out of the garage and 
head southeast toward Bill’s area 
which runs from approximately 
48th street to 80th street and north 
and south from Normal to Old 
Cheney Road. 


8:20 Arrive at the first customer's 
home in southeast Lincoln and 
drive down the alley looking for a 
cable pedestal. 


“I usually start at the cable box 
and check the cable pair first then 
go on from there to the drop wire, 
then check the outside wire before 
getting into the house,” Bill 
explains. 


Everything’s clear at this end, so 
we move on to the drop wire behind 
the house. Cable buried in this area, 
so the trouble must be closer to the 
house. Customer meets us at the 
door, with a tail-wagging pup at his 
heels. Check the wires in the base- 
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requirement. 


ment, with the tail-wagging pup at 
our heels. Everything seems to be 
okay there, so out to the rear of the 
house to check the I-wire, with the 
tail-wagging pup at our heels. 
There’s the problem, a badly 
chewed wire, obviously the work of 
the tail-wagging puppy. Repair the 
wire, return to the basement to 
check the line, everything okay. 
Report the cause of the trouble to 
the customer. Leave the residence 
to the sound of a disgruntled cus- 
tomer scolding a tail-drooping dog. 


9:00 Off to find a pay-phone to 
report trouble cleared. 


“T don’t use the customer’s phone 
to report in to the test board if 
there’s a pay-phone anywhere near. 
They don’t always appreciate your 


The pictures on these and the following 
pages show Bill Morlok, Customer Services 
Technician, in a single day on the job, but 
they could be any of LT&T’s 146 Customer 
Service Technicians on any given day. 


For a Customer Services Technician, people skills are an important 


tying up their phone for 10 minutes 
or sO once you've got their phone 
fixed,” Bill explains. 


9:10 Swing by the Amberwood 
Apartment complex in south Lin- 
coln to pick up the key numbers of 
two recently installed pay phones. 
Located one in the clubhouse. The 
other located out by the swimming 
pool. 

“It’s a city ordinance that you 
have to have a telephone by a 
swimming pool in the event of an 
emergency,’ Bill explains. “But 
that’s okay with us since it means 
more business for LT&T.” 

Phone is located inside a fence 
surrounding the pool. Gate is locked 
and the manager not around, so 
back to the truck to get a ladder. By 
standing on the top rung and lean- 
ing over the fence, can just reach 
the phone. Get the number, but spot 
a loose housing, so tighten that up 
to save a future trouble call at that 


Pay phones form a link with the test board 
where trouble reports are cleared and new 
assignments received. 


s 


location. 


9:45 Call in to coin collection super- 
visor with the key numbers of the 
two phones. 


10:00 Favorite restaurant near the 
pay phone so take time out for a 
quick coffee break. 


10:15 Spend 10 minutes trying to 
locate a real estate office that just 
moved into a new location and 
hasn’t yet put up a sign. Customer 
reported crossed lines. Check the 
drop wire into the building. Every- 
thing looks okay there. Back into 
the office to check again on the 
jack. Customer mentions that an 
electrician was in earlier that morn- 
ing and disconnected some wires. 
Phones had been completely dead 
for several minutes while electri- 
cian was working. Locate the area 
in the ceiling where electrician had 
been working. Find the trouble. The 
electrician had disconnected the 
telephone wires then crossed two 
wires when he replaced them caus- 
ing customer’s two outside lines to 
ring on wrong phones. Rewired 
phone wires correctly then crawled 
back under table to rewire at the 
jack. Phones working okay. 


11:15 Stop at pay phone again to 
call in trouble cleared. 


Advised that LT&T would bill 
customer who should bill electri- 
clan. 


11:25 On to the next assignment 
where customer reports static on 
line and occasional full interrup- 
tion of service. Check nearest cable 
pedestal. Everything looks okay at 
this end. Locate residence, which is 
a mobile home. Check outside drop 
and connecter block. Line appears 
to be clear. Customer not at home, 
so leave call-back card. Back to the 
old pay-phone on the corner to 
report in to test board. 


12:00 Lunch break 


1:00 p.m. Over to Pine Lake district. 
Locate the residence. No buried 
cable here. Pole located right in 
front of residence reporting trouble. 
Looks like the cover is off the ter- 
minal box, there’s probably mois- 
ture there causing the trouble. 
Climb the pole. 


“Oops, I think Ill come back 
down,” Bill hollers. 


There’s a good sized wasp nest in 
the terminal. Rummage in the truck 
and find a can of insect spray. Back 
up the pole. Spray the wasps and 
remove the nest. Clean off the 
cable, replace and secure the cover. 
Down the pole and test the line. 
Trouble cleared. 


1:30 Back into town. Locate the 
pedestal for a residence reporting a 
dead phone. Check the line. 


“Sounds like a water problem. 
There’s a peculiar crackling sound 
you get when there is water on the 
line somewhere.” 


1:40 Locate the residence several 
blocks away. Test the line in the 
basement. Customer assures us 
there has been no water in the 
basement. Check the basement 
extension. Get a clear dial tone. 
Check the kitchen phone. Get a 
clear dial tone. Up to the second 
floor to check the bedroom exten- 
sion. No dial tone. Remove jack 
plate and out falls a spacer used 


when covering an unused jack. 
Somebody forgot to remove it when 
the jack was put back in service. 
Down to the basement to reconnect 
I-wire. Back up to second floor to 
check phone. Dial tone o0.k. Problem 
solved. 

“Wrong again. With all this rain, 
I keep expecting more problems 
involving water. But you really 
never know till you get there what 
the trouble is going to be.” 


2:10 Call in to the testboard to clear 
the trouble report. Are told that 
there is another trouble report from 
Pine Lake area. Backtrack to Pine 
Lake. The house is next door to the 
one visited earlier. 


“Maybe it was the wasp nest and 
the line will be clear, but have to 
check it out.” 


2:20 Check the drop wire at the pole. 
No problem there. Ring the door- 
bell, but nobody at home. Go 
through the fence to back yard and 
check I-wire, but cannot find cause 
of the trouble. Leave a call back 
card on the door knob. 


2:40 Into the truck to head back to 

town, but as we pass a telephone 

pole in the area, Bill spots a loose 
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Absent customers require call-back card and 
another visit to the premises. 
cover on a connecter, and stops to 


replace and tighten it. 


“That will save a future trouble 
call. Moisture gets on the line when 
the covers are off.” 


2:50 On to the next call. Check out 
the cable box. No trouble there. 
Drive up muddy alley and find 
cable pedestal, but everything 
seems okay. Stop at residence, but 
nobody home so leave a call back 
card. 


3:05 Next call in a new housing 
development. Customer not at 
home. Small boy in driveway says 
parents not at home. Leave call 
back card. 


“I won’t usually go into the house 
unless the parents are there.” Bill 
comments. 


3:20 Time for coffee break. Run into 
Cliff Kubert and Bob Mertz having 
coffee before they head to northeast 
Lincoln to install some I-wire at a 
new apartment complex. Bill men- 
tions repairing a wire chewed up by 
a dog on his first call that morning 
and that starts the three of them on 
an exchange of “can you top this” 
dog stories. 


“This dog’s damage was not as 
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bad as what I ran into a few years 
ago,’ Bill recalls. “We kept getting 
this report about a telephone cut- 
ting out of service, but we couldn’t 
find the cause. I don’t know how 
many trips we made out to that cus- 
tomer’s home. We’d replaced I-wire, 
replaced the telephone, and I think 
we even replaced some cable, just 
for the heck of it. But we still 
couldn’t get that trouble cleared up. 
One day, I was out there checking 
that phone again and everything 
seemed to be working. But all of a 
sudden, I heard the customer walk 
across an upstairs floor and the 
phone went dead. I dashed upstairs 
and said ‘What did you do?’ Well, 
the man said he just walked from 
the desk to look out the window. So 
we started checking the phone line 
in that bedroom. They had moved 
the phone to the other side of the 
room but ran the wire under the rug 
instead of putting in a new Jack. 
Come to find out, that phone wire 
ran right under the dog’s favorite 
sleeping spot, and every time that 
dog turned around or scratched, he 
shorted out the telephone.” 

“T heard a good story from one of 
the guys out in the territory, once,” 
Kubert responded. ‘‘Seems this 
couple complained that their dog 
howled every time their phone 
rang. Well, they kept complaining, 
so finally, the phone company sent 
a repairman to this farm to see if he 
could find out what the trouble was. 
He couldn’t find anything wrong 
with the telephone until he went 
outside to check the drop wire. They 
had grounded that phone by run- 
ning a wire to a metal pipe sticking 
up out of the ground. The problem 
was, they also chained their dog up 
to that same pipe. Everytime that 
phone rang, the dog got a shock 
and started howling.” 


3:35 Coffee break ends amid gales 
of laughter. Back in the truck to call 
again at the mobile home to see if 
customer has returned. Customer is 
home so check living room phone 
and find loose connection. Repair 
loose connection. Dial tone is clear 
and loud. 


3:55 Check assignment sheet again. 
All assignments in area cleared 
except for the two customers not at 
home. “I try to keep my trouble 
reports cleared from day to day and 
not let them pile up,” Bill com- 
ments. “Some days it doesn’t work 
though. Recently, I spent nearly an 
entire day at that church headquar- 
ters right over there working on 
their TIE key system. A bolt of 
lightening had struck nearby dur- 
ing a storm the night before and 
knocked out a lot of their phones. 
We had to reprogram almost all of 
their extension phones and each 
one did different things. It sort of 
threw me behind on my other trou- 
ble calls over here.” 


4:10 Locate a pay phone and check 
in with test board. No more trouble 
calls in the area so head into dis- 
patch center. 


4:30 Reach garage. Park truck. 
Walk three flights of stairs to dis- 
patch room. Complete paperwork, 
turn in reports and pager. 


0:00 p.m. End of another day of 
trouble-shooting. 


4 
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Finding the trouble usually consists of a time- 
consuming check of the customer’s line— 
from cable box, to drop wire, to outside wire, 
to I-wire, and finally, the telephone. 
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A Day in the Life of a Customer Services Technician 
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Tein of David City, popula- 
tion 2,514, entered the modern 
Communications Age May 9 as 
LT&T activated a computer-con- 
trolled, electronic switching system 
in David City’s central dial office. 
The electronic technology opens the 
door to many new, enhanced tele- 
communications services unavail- 
able with the older mechanical 
switching systems. 


The new switch at David City isa 
Northern Telecom Remote Switch 
Center (RSC) that operates off of a 
Northern Telecom 100/200 DMS 
computer-controlled, 1,800 line host 
switch at Wahoo 25 miles southeast 
of David City. The new switch 
replaces an electro-mechanical, 
step-by-step switch installed at 
David City in 1958. 


Three other Butler County com- 
munities, Bellwood, Bruno and 
Octavia, which were formerly tribu- 
tary offices of David City, received 
electronic switching equipment late 
in 1985. All three offices will oper- 
ate temporarily as remote offices off 
of the Wahoo switch. After the 
installation of additional equipment 


Dennie Phelps, Wahoo, also reviews test 
procedures as he waits for the old office to 
cut out of service. 


John Yohe, Wahoo, and Paul Ehler 


s, David City, review test procedures prior to conversion. 
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LT&T made an investment of 
$625,000 to install the new equip- 
ment and make other necessary 
revisions in the David City office. 


As a result of the installation of 
the new switch, David City custom- 
ers will now have available such 
features as improved touch calling 
and custom calling. Custom calling 
features include, on an optional 
basis, call forwarding, call waiting, 
speed calling and three-way call- 
ing. Automated calling card ser- 
vice, which allows calling (credit) 
card calls to be placed from touch 
tone phones without any assistance 
from the operator, is also available 
to David City customers. 


On May 9 two numbers also 
changed for David City customers. 
The new number for directory 
assistance has changed from “113” 
to “411” and the number for tele- 
phone repair service has changed 
from “114” to “611.” Customers in 
David City are also now required to 
dial all seven digits for local calls. 


The conversion enabled David 
City, as well as Bellwood, Bruno 
and Octavia offices to implement 
equal access on May 30. With equal 
access, residents can now use the 
long distance company of their 
choice by simply dialing 1+ the area 
code (if necessary) and the number. 
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Bob Pecka, Network Operations, and Gus Warholoski, David City, set the cutover in motion 
by pulling heat coils to kill the old office. 
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CARS cncecnnoar cRNA 
(0 AEMAWKA 
OFFICE# 227-275 
‘DDD ACCESS# <2 
1000" TONE# 227-3705 
TERMINATION # 227-3995 


TOLL TEST BILLING# 227-325 
REVERTING CALL # 18a me 
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TEST BOARD # B12 96-3503 


Nehawka 


A new 300-line digital electronic 
switch is quietly placing calls for 
subscribers on the Nehawka ex- 
change and has been doing so since 
late the evening of April 29, 1987. 
The Northern Telecom digital elec- 
tronic DMS remote switch was acti- 
vated then, replacing a 27-year-old 
260 line Automatic Electric step 
switch. 


The new switch operates as a 
remote off of the Northern Telecom 
DMS 100/200 switch located at 
Plattsmouth. The two are linked by 
T carrier from Nehawka to Nebras- 
ka City and by fiber optic cable 
from there to Plattsmouth. 


The cutover from one switch to 
another usually brings an atmos- 
phere of expectant drama and this 
change was no exception. As the 
cutover hour approached there were 
two conversations going through 
the old switch. The callers on one of 
the lines terminated their conversa- 
tion. Don Eisenbarth broke into the 
other conversation to alert the cus- 
tomers that the office was about to 
be changed over. Then several 
LT&Ters moved rapidly, snipping 
the wires to the main frame with 
cable scissors to free the old office 
of its responsibilities and to make 
way for the new one to take over. 


In a few moments Cecil Bacon 
was efficiently checking the special 
lines to the volunteer fire depart- 
ment members’ homes, apologizing 
to each for waking them. 

The new switch is mounted in a 
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John L. Williams, Plattsmouth (front) : and Cecil Bacon, Network Operations, begin testing 
procedures. 


new block building located in an 
alley about a block east of the old 
building. The old building had 
already been sold before the cutover 
and LI'&T moved rapidly to empty 
it of the old equipment. It is to be 
used for storage by an adjacent res- 
taurant. 


The new system represents an 
investment of $227,000 by LIT&T, 
including the new building and 
equipment. It brings to Nehawka 
customers service improvements 
including optional custom calling 


features, improved touch calling, “0 
plus” dialing, automatic number 
identification, automated calling 
card service and international 
direct dialing. Custom calling fea- 
tures made available on an 
optional basis are call forwarding, 
call waiting, speed calling and 
three-way calling. 


The new equipment also prepared 
the way for the adoption of Equal 
Access to long distance carriers in 


May. 
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Curt Nelson, Equipment 
Engineering, Lincoln, begins 
testing procedures. 
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At the old frame office building (inset) Donald Eisenbarth, Plattsmouth, prepares to cut the 
office out of service. The new, temperature-controlled, fluted biock building is located a 
block away from the old office. 


after cutover. 


Plant SupseVisor Ron Hibbert, Lincoln (left) and Plattsmouth Area Manages Dick Fischer 
(right) discuss cutover procedures while Cecil Bacon (center, seated) and Mike Schomburg, 
Transmission, Radio and Area Support Supervisor (center standing) check the computer 
readout. 


Don Eisenbarth checks lines to make sure 
thay are not in use prior to cutting the old 
Step office out of service. 
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Melvin Jeanneret, Plattsmouth, tests lines 
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Blue Cross/Blue Shield 


Changes Announced 


Marilyn Kilbride, Benefit Assistant, Personnel, answers a question for Harriet Foote, Opera- 


* 


tor Services, during an employee meeting at 15th & M. 


A series of 72 employee meetings, 
held recently in Lincoln and 
throughout the territory, provided 
1,528 employees and pensioners 
with information on a change in 
LT&T’s Blue Cross/Blue Shield 


Joan Winders, Personnel Assistant- 
Employee and Pensioner Relations, opens 
an employee meeting at the 401 building in 
Lincoln. 
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health insurance plan. 


That change, which became effec- 
tive July 1, is the new Preadmission 
Certification/Concurrent Review 
program that requires pre-certifica- 
tion from Blue Cross/Blue Shield 
for non-emergency hospital admis- 
sions (or within 24 hours of admis- 
sion in the case of emergency or 
maternity). Under the program 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield also pre- 
authorizes the number of days of 
inpatient care that it anticipates 
will be required. 


The new cost containment pro- 
gram requires the insured to 
assume greater responsibility for 
containing their health care costs. 
It affects all active employees 
covered by the company’s Biue 
Cross/Blue Shield plan, as well as 
their dependents. Pensioners under 
age 65 and their dependents are 
also affected by this change in Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield plan. 


The meetings, conducted by 
Joanie Winders and Marilyn Kil- 


bride of the Personnel Department, 
consisted of a review of the new 
cost containment program and fea- 
tured a slide show prepared by Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield. 


“Employees had been informed 
of these changes earlier through a 
letter from the Personnel Director 
and through articles in the Casual 
Observer and LTT Magazine, but 
we felt that the meetings were im- 
portant to ensure that all those 
affected learn what would be re- 
quired of them before the new pro- 


gram went into effect,” commented 
Winders. 


One of the things emphasized in 
the meeting was that Preadmission 
Certification/Concurrent Review 
will not affect the actual health in- 
surance coverage or the quality of 
care the insured should receive. It 
will, however, affect the level of 
benefits for inpatient hospitaliza- 
tions if the insured does not follow 
the cost containment program pro- 
cedures. 


“We certainly don’t want that to 
happen to anyone, so we put a lot of 
effort in trying to reach everbody 
who participates in our Blue Cross/ 


Blue Shield plan.” Kilbride said.@) 


Failure to receive Preadmis- 
sion Certification from Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield for all non- 
emergency hospital admissions 
or certification within 24 hours 
of admission in case of an 
emergency or maternity, will 
result in a 50% reduction of all 
inpatient covered benefits. If 
not dismissed within the speci- 
fied days previously approved, 
additional days of care will also 
need to be authorized by Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield under the 
Concurrent Review portion of 
this cost containment program. 
Reimbursement of all benefits 
for additional care will be 
reduced by 50% if the additional 
days of inpatient hospitaliza- 
tion are not authorized. 
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Tom Saunders (right) and Walt Sellers (left), 
hoist the 48 pound Blue Cat they recently 
pulled from the Missiouri River near Nebras- 
ka City. 


The Big One 
That Didn't Get Away 


Wren Tom Saunders tells a fish 
story these days, it’s apt to be a big 
one—and a true one. Tom and his 
friend, Walt Sellers, recently pulled 
a 48 pound blue catfish from the 
Missouri River. 


Tom is a coin collector in Revenue 
Accounting and Sellers is the hus- 
band of Sondra Sellers who works 
in LI&T’s Nebraska City office. 
The two were fishing from the 
banks of the Missouri River near 
Nebraska City in May when Tom 
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hooked what looked like a big one. 
The two took turns fighting the fish 
for nearly 50 minutes before they 
got it close enough to shore to jump 
in and wrestle it out of the water. 

“T wasn’t about to lose that one,” 
Tom said. 


The fish, snagged on a 17-pound- 
test line, weighed in at 48 pounds. 
Although it was not the record for 
blue catfish, (the largest blue cat 
taken in the state was 52 pounds) 
Tom’s 48 pound fish was the largest 
ever recorded in Otoe County. 
According to Tom, they turned the 
live fish over to the State Game and 
Parks Commission and it was 
taken to Schramm Park at the old 
Gretna Fish Hatchery. The Game 
Commission plans to include it in 
the Game and Parks fish display at 
the State Fair this fall. In addition 
to its record-breaking size, the blue 
catfish is becoming extremely rare 
in the Missouri River, according to 
Game Commission officials. 


“All I'll say is that we were fish- 
ing near Nebraska City, but I’m 


sure not about to tell anyone where 
that fishing hole is,” says Tom. @) 


Golfing Enthusiasts 
Play Small Role In 
Big Tournament 


Two of LT&T’s golfing enthusi- 
asts may be in the amateur league 
themselves, but they got a close-up 
view of how the pros work when 
they served as volunteer standard 
bearers at the Colonial National 
Invitational Golf Tournament at 
Fort Worth, Texas in mid-May. 


This was the second year that 
Jim Howat, engineering, and Ray 
Green, PrairieLink, along with two 
other Lincoln friends, made the 610 
mile trek to Fort Worth to partici- 
pate, in their own way, in the 
Colonial National Invitational. 
They became involved with the pro- 
fessional golfer’s tournament 
through a relative of Green’s who is 
one of the tournament’s organizers. 
When Green was invited to work as 


a volunteer at the tournament, he 
recruited golfing partner Howat 
and two other Lincoln friends, to 
serve with him as standard bearers. 
Their job, which consists of follow- 
ing the golfers bearing two-foot 
square scoreboards so the galleries 
can keep up with the scoring, pro- 
vides them with a front row view of 
tournament play. 


“We couldn’t believe we were 
there watching the real pros work,” 
commented Howat. “It was a real 
thrill watching pros such as Lee 
Trevino, Tom Watson, Fuzzy Zoel- 
ler, Bob Murphy, Payne Stewart 
and others play, but it didn’t seem 
to have much effect on our own 
games when we returned home— 
we're still in the amateur league.” 


One hundred and six of the na- 
tion’s top golfers participated in 
this year’s tournament, which was 
won by rookie Keith Clearwater of 
Brigham Young University who 
took home $108,000 in winnings. @ 


LT&T’s Ray Green (left) and Jim Howat 
(right) tee off for a game of their own on 
Lincoln’s Pioneer golf course wearing the 
Colonial Invitational T-shirts and hats that 
they hope will bring them a littie tuck. 
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Scottish Rite Saluted by LT&T & KFOR 


i Bob Culver Marks 
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Lincoln Telephone Company and radio station KFOR saluted the Scottish Rite of Lincoln 
recently for their support of the Aphasia Program at the Barkley Memorial Center. The 
program offers clinics and financial aid for children with speech impairments. Left photo— 
Accepting the Community Service Award from KFOR’s Vince Collura (left) and LT&T’s Lela 
Kelliher (right) was Judge Herbert Ronin (center). Photo at right—Also receiving recognition 
were (left) Judy Hunt and (right) George Hunt, mail room supervisor at LT&T. Hunt is chair- 
man of the Rite’s Foundation Committee which is responsible for the group’s Aphasia Pro- 
gram support. 
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IT&T Supports Runners 
As contestants in the Lincoln Marathon passed the 401 building enroute to the finish line 
May 3, they were greeted by these colorful replicas of runners and signs of support erected 
by Lincoln Telephone. LT&T also sponsored the Marathon programs that were distributed 
through the Lincoln Sunday Journal/Star prior to the race. 
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Forty Years at LI&T 
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Robert H. Culver was honored 
June 9 for reaching an important 
milestone in his long career. Culver 
had completed 40 years of service 
with the company on June 7. 


Culver first joined the company 
as a janitor in 1947. He left the 
company briefly in 1949, returning 
in 1951 as a tester. In 1951 he trans- 
ferred to Sutton where he was a 
combinationman. In the ensuring 
years he filled several positions in a 
variety of communities, including, 
switchman at Superior, Nebraska 
City as an installer-repairman, 
COE, and later as wire chief. In 
1973, he transferred to Lincoln 
where he was an equipment fore- 
man in Area Plant until 1977 when 
he was promoted to project coordi- 
nator. He later served as data sys- 
tems coordinator for several years 
before moving in 1986 to the new 
Marketing Research group where 
he is a research analyst. 


Guests included LT&T Directors, 
Culver’s supervisor, Elaine Carpen- 
ter and members of his family, 
including his wife, Monita; sons, 
Jim, who works in Customer Servi- 
ces at Geneva, Bob, Jr., a former 
LT&T employee, and his wife, 
Mary, and daughters, Linda, who 
works in Data Processing, and 
Brenda Hall and her husband 
Gary. 
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In Memoriam 


Waldo 
McDowell 


Waldo J. McDowell, 80, 
died May 13, 1987. He had 
been retired from the Lin- 
coln Telephone Company 
since 1968. 

Mr. McDowell, who was 
practices and procedures 
supervisor at the time of his 
retirement, served with 
LT&T for nearly 40 years. 
He joined the company in 
1928 as an apprentice com- 
binationman. He served as 
a clerk in Beatrice for a time 
and in 1930 moved to Lin- 
coln where he held several 
positions in accounting. He 
served as assistant area 
manager in Nebraska City 
from 1939 to 1941. He was 
on military leave of absence 
from 1942 to 1946. After 
returning to LT&T he helda 
number of positions includ- 
ing credit manager, credit 
and directory manager and 
business office manager 
before assuming the posi- 
tion of practices and proce- 
dures supervisor. 

He was a member of the 
Elks Lodge No. 80, Ameri- 
can Legion Post 3, the 
Frank H. Woods Pioneers 
Association and a past pres- 
ident of the Nebraska City 
J aycees. 

Survivors incude: wife, 
Elizabeth; sons, Jay, Reno, 
Nev.: Daniel, Westminister, 
Calif; brothers, John, 
Chamblee, Ga.; James, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; sister 
Heartha Fresholtz, North 
Hollywood, Calif.; grand- 
daughter; great-grand- 
daughter. 

Graveside services were 
held May 16 at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 
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Retirements 


Eugene 
Kalkwarf 


Eugene Kalkwarf, test 
analyst in Customer Ser- 
vices, retired July 10, 1987 
after having achieved over 
40 years of service with 
LT &T. 

Kalkwarf joined the com- 
pany as a groundman in 
December 1946, but shortly 
after transferred to Supply 
where he worked several 
years as a shopman. In 1948 
he transferred to the Service 
Department where he 
served nearly 33 years asa 
combination technician. In 
1981 he became a test tech- 
nician in the Service Depart- 
ment and in 1985 was pro- 
moted to test analyst, the 
position he held on his 
retirement. 

“It was a little different 
back when I first joined the 
company,’ Kalkwarf re- 
calls. ‘‘I will always 
remember my first day on 
the job. It was snowing and 
blowing and about 20 de- 
grees and we were assigned 
to an alley truck which did 
mostly maintenance work. 
Russ White and I had to ride 
in the back of an old Inter- 
national truck with a can- 
vas cover and it was cold 
back there.” 

Kalkwarf is a member of 
the Frank H. Woods Chap- 
ter of the Pioneers, VFW 
Post 4959 at Crete and a 
past commander of the 
Pleasant Dale Legion Post 
354. He is currently secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Mal- 
colm Rural Fire District. An 
ardent gardener who is 
famed for his beautiful dis- 
plays of Iris, he is a member 
of several gardening organ- 
izations. 

Although he plans to do 
some traveling as well as 
fishing and camping now 
that he is retired, he said 
that most of his time would 
be devoted to gardening and 
to tending his Iris, Day 
Lilies and Peonies. 


Service Anniversaries 


A5 years ~ | 25 years 

Charles Kermoade Donald Duer 

Lincoln Lincoln 

45 years/May 25 years/June 

A0 years 

Robert Culver Arnold Durr 

Lincoln Nebraska City 

40 years/June 25 years/June 

30 years 

LaVerne Anderson Arlene Thomas 

Ashland Lincoln 

30 years/May 25 years/May 
20 years 

Kenneth Dill Dorothy Burch 

Seward Hastings 

30 years/June 20 years/June 


Ila Gochenour Janet Friesen 


Lincoln Lincoln 
30 years/June 20 years/June 
Gale Hager Lonny Ganzel 
York Geneva 


30 years/June 20 years/May 


Donald Leber 
Lincoln 
30 years/May 


Russell Heidbrink 
Lincoln 
20 years/May 


Velda Wagner 
Fairbury 
30 years/May 


Donald Karnopp 
Lincoln 
20 years/June 
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Darrell Lukert Neal Westphal Dewey Rupert 

David City Lincoln Lincoln 

20 years/June 15 years/May 10 years/June 

Wayne Rezac Curtis Youngman Roxanne Saathoff 

Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln | 

20 years/May 15 years/May 10 years/May 

15 years 10 years 

Antha Amend Debra Dillow Claudia Severin 

Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 

15 years/June 10 years/May 10 years/May 
Also observing 
anniversaries 
Richard McCall Dennis Spath 
Lincoln Lincoln 

35 years/June 20 yvears/June 

Roger Meyer Rhonda McGinnis Dale Weber Greg Baker 

Hastings Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 

15 years/May 10 years/June 30 years/June 10 years/June 
Rita Vyhlidal Carol Hale 
Lincoln Lincoln 
30 years/May 10 years/June 
Donald Born Brad Halsted 
Lincoln Lincoln 
25 years/June 10 years/June 
Lorene Anthony Carolyn Sabatka 
Lincoln Lincoln 
20 years/June 10 years/June 

Zelia Viola Meyer Lois Morten Linda Gillispie Ellen Schneider 

Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 

15 years/June 10 years/May 20 years/May 10 years/May 
Donna Harris Bruce Weber 
Lincoln York 
20 years/June 10 years/June 
Martha Hanau Doris Haughton 
Lincoln Lincoln 
20 years/June 10 years/June 
James Rawlinson William Klabenes 
Lincoln Lincoln 
20 years/June 5 years/June 
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The photograph above could aptly be 
titled, “The End of an Era.” 


The cordboard, which went out of 
operation in August and later this fall 
will be removed from its location on 
the fifth floor, was the last existing 
cordboard to operate in the LT&T 
territory. 


Installed in 1954 when the first 
section of the 15th and M Street 
building was put into use, the 
cordboard once provided room for 
dozens of long distance operators. 
Since the installation of the new 
console-type operator positions several 
years ago, the board, which has been 
used to place conference calls and to 
serve mobile calls requiring operator 
assistance, has been staffed by a 
single operator. 


About the Cover: 


Traditionally, LT&T covers feature a 
photo of employees or some aspect of the 
network. This issue’s cover features a 
third aspect of the triad that makes up 
LT&T—a customer. The customer is 
Gary Scott of MailData, who recently 
acquired a portable cellular radio tele- 
phone system from LT&T. Scott says 
that he selected the portable system 
because he operates a small business 
and the system can be circulated as 
needed among the three sales represent- 
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There’s an interesting bit of trivia 
about the old 4-inch plug-and-jack 
system that provided such reliable 
service for so many years. Although 
replaced in the telephone industry by 
modern, computerized consoles, the 
plug-and-jack system still survives in 
another capacity. It is used today by 
the electronics industry in sound 
systems and instruments. 


With the passing of the old 
cordboard, the sight of long rows of 
operators connecting calls by means of 
inserting the plugs is now only a 
nostalgic memory. 


Shown operating the cordboard 
shortly before it went out of service 1s 
TOPS operator Judy Turner. 


ou 


atives in his office. “Having a cellular 
system has cut down on my driving 
time,” he comments, “I no longer get 
back to the office to find I’ve had a call 
from another customer in the area of 
town I just left. But the real value to me 
is that we can be out making sales calls 
rather than sitting in the office waiting 
for call-backs from other customers.” 
Cellular telephone is another example of 
services provided by LT&T to meet cus- 
tomer needs. 
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Customer Services 


The Business Office — 


Where the Customer Meets the Company 


Taking a new service order—Delores Schultz (center) helps a family decide which service best suits their needs. 


T. most LT&T customers served 
by exchanges outside Lincoln, the 
local business office constitutes 
their main—sometimes their only— 
contact with the telephone com- 
pany. 

The Beatrice office, located sev- 
eral blocks from the downtown 
shopping district, is representative 
of the 21 business offices located 
outside of Lincoln. Redecorated sev- 
eral years ago following the instal- 
lation of a new, digital electronic 
switch, the Beatrice business office 
has been enlarged to provide more 
floor space for display of telephone 
sets and equipment. 


A day spent observing the busi- 
ness office staff and how they work 
tells you a lot about what customer 
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service is all about and the import- 
ance of meeting the customers’ 
needs. 


It’s shortly after 8:00 and the 
business office has been open only a 
few minutes when the first customer 
arrives, bill in hand. From the first 
desk, Delores Schultz looks up, lays 
down a stack of payments she had 
been opening and goes to accept the 
customer’s payment. 


Returning to her desk, she 
explains that Beatrice bills had 
gone out the week before and the 
office will be busy for several days 
yet recelving payments. 


“Bills for our Beatrice customers 
are prepared and mailed from cen- 
tral billing in Lincoln,” she 


explains. “But we still receive over 
40% of the returned payments here 
in Beatrice, either by mail or 
brought here to the office in person. I 
suppose Beatrice people are just 
accustomed to handling their tele- 
phone business here at our office.” 


“We forward all payment checks 
to Lincoln, but before they leave 
here I record payments received in 
the night deposit box, including the 
cash payments, so that we have a 
record in the event a customer has a 
question about their bill,” she says 
as she returns to the counter to wait 
on another incoming customer. 


From the desk behind Schultz, 
Joanne Stevens glances up to see a 
car driving up to the drive-in win- 
dow. Going to the window, she gives 
the customer a cheery greeting. 
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Teamwork—Schultz and Joanne Stevens work 
out a problem with a customer’s order. 


“Did you bring the bottom half of 
your bill?” she asks. “No problem, 
Pll just write you out a receipt, but 
when you’re paying in cash, if you 
remember to bring your bill with 
you, I can just stamp it instead of 
writing a receipt.” 

Before she turns away from the 
window, two more cars drive up and 
she takes the payments, stamps the 
bill and gives the driver a cheery, 
“Thank you and have a nice day.” 


Returning to her desk, Stevens 
picks up a stack of bills with checks 
attached. 


“T handle all of the past due bill- 
ing, and I go through all the checks 
we receive every morning to see if 
one of them might be from one of the 
customers to whom I’ve sent out 
past due notices,” she explains. “If 
we still don’t receive payment after 
the second notice, I mail out a letter, 
then follow that up, if necessary, 
with a personal phone call and try to 
arrange some kind of a payment 
schedule with the delinquent cus- 
tomer.” 


Several more customers arrive 
and as Schultz becomes involved 
with helping one of them select a 
new phone, Mary Goracke leaves 


her desk at the back of the room to 
help with the customer overflow. 


““We’ve been shorthanded here 
this week,” she explains after the 
customer leaves. “Normally, we 
have five of us on duty, but Verda 
Riekenberg just transferred here 
from Lincoln and will be spending a 
couple of weeks in training in Lin- 
coln before she actually goes on duty 
here.” 


Goracke, with 39 years of service 
with LT&T, has been in the Beatrice 
office since 1956 and handles all 
cash receipts and bank deposits for 
the Beatrice office. 


The flow of customers continues 
at a steady. pace throughout the 
morning, and the four women move 
smoothly from task to task, alter- 
nating from answering phone calls 
to waiting on customers, entering 
service orders into their computers 
and back to their desks to pick up on 
unfinished paper-work. 


On commenting on the prompt- 
ness with which they responded to 
an incoming customer and their 
ability to handle the interruptions, 
Stevens informed me that they’ve 
worked out a system. 


“Even though we are busy at our 
desk, we know our first priority is 
getting to that customer and the 
deskwork can wait. We’ve learned to 
keep one eye on the customer area as 
we work. Delores, and Verda when 
she returns, will take the first calls 
or customers, then myself and Mary 
will step in when the load gets 
heavy, and Loris (Pohlenz) is fifth in 
line to take calls or wait on custom- 
ers when we are really busy.” 


“We’ve been working together for 
so long that we operate pretty well 
as a team,” commented Pohlenz 
from her desk at the back of the 
room where she has been entering 
service orders into her computer. 
“Mary and I both worked together 
in Lincoln, then later we both trans- 
ferred down here and I guess we've 
worked together for almost 20 
years.” 

Although Pohlenz’ main responsi- 
bility is processing service orders, 


Tallying up the receipts—Mary Goracke, senior 
member of the Beatrice business office team, 
prepares the day’s deposits. 

auditing and completing service 
orders, she also answers calls that 
come in when customers call the 
Beatrice office for answers to ques- 
tions on billing, ordering service or 
reporting trouble. 


“The customer should be calling 
the service number listed in the 
phone book,” she says. “But for 
some reason, a lot of our customers 
call the business office number 
instead of the trouble number. I 
guess they are just more familiar 
with our number.” 


On the morning in question, sey- 
eral customers call to report trouble 
getting long distance calls through. 


“Lincoln is having some trouble 
with the microwave,” she tells the 
customer. “Wait a few minutes and 
redial your number and you 
shouldn’t have any more trouble.” 


The Beatrice office recently con- 
verted to Automated Plant Records 
and the staff is still familiarizing 
themselves with the new procedures. 


“When Audit and Completion 
first became a business office func- 
tion, I was entering all of the service 
orders, but with the Automated 
Plant Records system, each clerk 
can now enter her own service 
orders,’ says Pohlenz, indicating a 
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large stack of completed orders 
waiting to be entered. 


Several customers stop in during 
the course of the morning to order 
new telephone service or to change 
an existing service. These are prob- 
ably the most time consuming. Fll- 
ing the order involves a trip to the 
computer to look up the customer’s 
records, determining which long 
distance company the customer 
wants to use and what kind of a 
telephone set they want. Before the 
customer leaves the office, the clerk 
checks out the phone to make sure it 
has dial tone. New service orders 
generally tie up one clerk for at least 
15 to 20 minutes, then after the cus- 
tomer leaves, the service order has 
to be typed up by the clerk who 
took it. 


A new arrival to Beatrice needs a 
co-signer in order to waive the 
required deposit for first time ser- 
vice. Schultz brings a telephone 
book and helps the customer locate 
a friend’s number, the friend is 
called and the customer sits down to 
wait for the friend’s arrival. 


“We don’t really have a peak sea- 
son,” she says. “New installation 
orders and service moves are pretty 


Getting prepared—newcomer to the team, 
Verda Riekenberg was photographed in a Lin- 
coln classroom where she received training 
before assuming her new duties in the Bea- 
trice office. 
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steady all year-round, although 
they are sometimes a little heavier 
around the end of the month, be- 
cause that’s when people are most 
apt to move. Our busiest days are 
the week or so following each billing 
period. Since we also serve as the 
business office for eight surround- 
ing communities, we have three bill- 
ing periods. Beatrice, Wymore, Lib- 
erty and Barneston customers are 
billed on the 6th of the month, Pick- 
rell and Plymouth on the 11th and 
DeWitt and Filley on the 16th. We 
can always count on a greater influx 
of customers following those dates.” 


Lunchtime arrives and Schultz 
and Stevens take the first shift, 
leaving Goracke and Pohlenz to 
handle the noon rush of customers. 
The two move from drive-in window 
to customer counter and back to 
catch the ringing phones. 


“‘We’re all cross trained so that we 
can handle each others’ jobs when 
one of us is gone,’ Goracke says. 
“All of our jobs require daily com- 
pletion and we can’t allow it to pile 
up just because we're short-handed. 
We work well as a team and we 
share tasks and information. 
Although it takes some adjustment 
to continually move from one task to 
another, I think we’ve all learned to 
adapt to the wide variety of tasks. It 
keeps the job interesting. There 
always seems to be a new problem 
requiring a new solution.” 


The lunch hour over and all four 
clerks back on duty, the pace of 
incoming customers slows a bit 
except for a couple of drive-up cus- 
tomers which Stevens takes care of 
before returning to the stack of 
unopened checks at her desk. 


“T sure don’t like to keep those 
drive-up customers waiting in this 
heat,” she comments. 


Quiet reigns for a while and the 
four clerks use the time to complete 
tasks begun earlier at their desks. 
Goracke begins totaling up the 
day’s receipts and filling out her 
day’s bank deposit. 

A customer comes in from DeWitt 
with phone in hand. “I'd like to 


Keeping up with the paperwork—Loris 
Pohlenz audits the day’s completed service 
orders. 


change back to rotary dial, this 
touch call phone doesn’t seem to 
work,” she tells Pohlenz, adding 
that the touch calling instrument 
must not work in DeWitt. 


“You have touch calling in 
DeWitt,” Pohlenz assures her. “The 
trouble’s probably in the touch pad 
in the hand set. We’ll change phones 
for you and you shouldn’t have any 
more trouble.” 


The customer leaves with her new 
phone as another arrives with a 
question about his Yellow Pages bill- 
ing. Schultz gives him the toll free 
number in Lincoln where he can call 
for the answer to his question. 


As the afternoon winds down, the 
four clerks return to their desk work 
interrupted by an occasional cus- 
tomer coming in to pay a bill, pick 
up a new phone book, or bring in a 
deposit for new service that was 
ordered by phone. 


For Beatrice telephone customers 
and those in other communities 
throughout the territory, the busi- 
ness office is often their total link 
with the telephone company. It is 
the efficient, friendly service pro- 
vided by these clerks that earns the 
respect and goodwill of LT&T cus- 
tomers. 
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Operator Services 


To Better Serve the Customer 


Lae customers who dialed 411 
for directory assistance in recent 
weeks may have been somewhat 
startled to hear a computerized 
voice providing them the requested 
phone number. It’s all part of the 
new audio response system that 
went into service July 1 andis one of 
several changes occurring in Direc- 
tory Assistance. 


With the new audio response ser- 
vice, the LT &T operator answers the 
call and locates the requested 
number as in the past. After the 
operator locates the number, how- 
ever, the call transfers to the audio 
response unit and a computerized 
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voice delivers the number. For cus- 
tomer convenience, the number is 
repeated a second time. 


There are advantages to both the 
company and the customer, accord- 
ing to Al Farmer, methods and re- 
sults supervisor in Customer 
Services. 


‘‘Audio response is definitely 
more efficient. It minimizes chances 
of error, reduces the operator’s time, 
and gives the customer higher qual- 
ity service.” 

There are two audio response 
channels dedicated to each operator 
station so that as soon as the first 
call goes to audio response, the 


operator can answer a second call 
several seconds sooner than would 
have been possible under the old 
system, he explains. The audio 
response system allows operators to 
complete a call in approximately 18 
seconds as compared to 22 seconds 
before or the 35 seconds required to 
complete a call before Number Ser- 
vices was computerized several 
years ago. 

Since each recorded message lasts 
a total of 20 seconds, there is no 
actual savings in time for the cus- 
tomer, but the customer receives a 
clear, unhurried, easily understood 
voice providing the requested 
information. 
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“Where audio response has been 
used in other parts of the country, it 
has been well accepted,” Farmer 
says. “We had a few complaints 
when the system first went into use. 
People felt that they missed having 
the personal touch of an operator to 
talk to. However, should the cus- 
tomer require additional informa- 
tion, the audio response recording 
instructs them to stay on line after 
the number is given and an operator 
will return to provide additional 
assistance.” 


Prior to installing the audio 
response units, LT&T had to first 
replace the existing Automatic Elec- 
tric electro-mechanical switch with 
a new Northern Telecom ACD digi- 
tal switch to provide audio response 
capabilities. The audio response 
units interface with the directory 
assistance computer systems and 
after the operator locates the correct 
number, a key is pushed to transfer 
that information from the computer 
to the audio response unit. 


Shortly before installation of the 
audio response units, Number Ser- 
vices received additional new 
equipment. On June 10, new SL-1 
telephone sets were placed at 28 
operator positions. These are part of 
a Northern Telecom ACD software 
package developed for better distri- 
bution of incoming calls. The ACD 
software system operates through 
the Northern SL-1 PBX system that 
serves all of LT&T’s Lincoln interof- 
fice telephone calls. A similar soft- 
ware package is also used by Cus- 
tomer Service personnel in the 
business office to provide even call 
distribution to our service represent- 
atives. 


With the new system, the SL-1 
telephone set located at the operator 
station is integrated with the opera- 
tor’s computer console and has a se- 
ries of keys that allow the operator 
to do several functions with the 
mere touch of a button. The set is 
equipped with a digital display area 
in addition to the special function 
buttons. When a call comes in a dig- 
ital readout shows the operator 
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which trunk group and the trunk 
number the call is coming from. The 
trunk group determines the answer- 
ing phrase used. 


Operator efficiency is improved 
by the call-waiting lamp that indi- 
cates there are backed up calls on 
the system. If the calls exceed the 
pre-set threshold (currently, 8 calls) 
the light begins to flash, indicating 
to the operator that calls should be 
completed promptly so that the 
backed up calls can be answered. 
The flashing signal also appears on 
the Service Assistants’ SL-1 sets 
giving them a continual indication 
of the speed of answer status. 


Among the special feature but- 
tons is one that allows the operator 
to transfer an incoming emergency 
call directly to the 911 Emergency 
Center. 


Another special function key is 
the emergency key that operators 
may use to signal a Service Assist- 
ant when help is required with an 
emergency call. In the past, opera- 
tors had to alert the Service Assist- 
ant by standing up and waving to 
the Service Assistant for assistance 
on an emergency call. Use of the 
emergency key also turns on a tape 
recorder at the same time it signals 
the Service Assistant. 
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Directory Service operators will 
soon face another change. Plans are 
in the works to move Number Servi- 
ces from their present third floor 
location to the TOPS area on the 
fifth floor. Directory Service opera- 
tor positions will be integrated with 
the TOPS operator unit and will 
consist of operator positions similar 
in design to those currently used by 
TOPS operators. 


Remodeling on the fifth floor to 
accomodate the Number Services 
unit will begin this summer with the 
move scheduled for the fourth quar- 
ter of this year. 


More efficiency can be obtained 
by merging the two groups. For 
example, cross-training of operator 
supervisory personnel will allow 
them to assume responsibility for 
both groups of operators, thus elim- 
inating some duplication of duties. 


“Even though new technology 
has made it possible for customers 
to dial many of their long distance 
calls direct, Toll and Directory 
Assistance operators are still a vital 
part of the services we offer our cus- 
tomers,” Farmer said. ‘We will con- 
tinue to utilize the new technolgy as 
it comes along to make those servi- 
ces operate more efficiently and be 
more cost-efficient.” 
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Latest addition to the Number Service operators’ computerized positions are the SL-1 tele- 


phone sets. 
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Davenport 


A a part of its program to place 
new digital electronic switches 
throughout its territory, LT&T acti- 
vated a new $234,000 Telecom DMS 
100/200 switch at Davenport on 
June 10. Unlike many of the 
switches being replaced with the 
new state-of-the-art digital technol- 
ogy, however, the switch removed at 
Davenport had been in service only 
a scant 14 years. 


Being replaced was a CXP5 
crosspoint switch originally put into 
service late in 1973. It was one of the 
first of the dozen or so switches of 
this type that LT&T installed over a 
| : 


f 
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Larry Rocole, Geneva, tests numbers follow- 
ing the cutover of the new Davenport switch. 


period of six years and is the first of 
these to be removed from service. 


Back in the early 1970’s, when 
LT&T began replacing the step-by- 
step equipment with the newer elec- 
tronic technology, electronic 
switches suitable for the smaller 
exchanges of only a few hundred 
lines had not yet been developed. 


The solution was to install the 
CXP5 crosspoint switches in several 
of the smaller exchanges. 


The CXP5 switch was well suited 
for small exchanges. Known as a 
“common control” type of switch, its 
technology had been developed dec- 
ades earlier and had been used for 
some years by other communica- 
tions companies. It took up less 
space and operated faster than step 
equipment. It also provided many of 
the features of electronic switches 
including automatic number identi- 
fication on direct dialed long dis- 
tance calls and made possible touch 
calling, 3-way calling and call wait- 
ing features. 


But within six years—by 1979— 
small digital electronic exchanges 
had been developed. The company 
began using these switches to re- 
place step-by-step switches in the 
smaller exchanges. The switch at 
Davenport is the first of the cross- 
point switches to be replaced by a 
digital switch. 

One of the disadvantages of the 
crosspoint switch, according to 


LI'&T engineers, is the difficulty of 
getting new parts for the CXP5 
equipment. The switch removed 
from the Davenport exchange will 
be “‘cannibalized” and used for 
spare parts. A portion of it was sent 
almost immediately to Murray for 
needed repairs there. 


At Davenport, one compact bay 
contains the new remote switching 
equipment to serve 390 lines, replac- 
ing several rows of CXP5 equip- 
ment. The new switch was installed 
in the same fluted block building 
occupied by the old one at a remodel- 
ing cost of $23,400. It operates as a 
remote unit, depending on the 
Northern Telecom DMS 100/200 
switch located at Hebron for some of 
its functions. The two are linked by 
three circuits, providing double 
backup in the event one of the links 
goes out of service. The new switch 
can be expanded to 640 lines if 
needed, explained engineer Curt 
Nelson. 


In addition to optional custom 
calling features and improved touch 
calling, the new installation pro- 
vides Davenport customers service 
improvements such as “0” plus dial- 
ing, automated calling card service 
and international direct dialing. 
The custom calling features avail- 
able on an optional basis are call 
forwarding, call waiting, speed call- 
ing and three-way calling. 


Superior 


A: 12.30, the line testing began. 
“T’m sorry, Ma’am, this is the phone 
company. We’re just testing your 


line. Pll wait until you finish your 
call.” 


As the clock crept on to one 
o’clock, cable splicers mounted 
ladders, scissors in hand and took 
their positions above the cable 
mounted above the ceiling. 


“It’s one o’clock, let’s go.” 


As each cable was cut, a bank of 
step-by-step switches clicked sev- 
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eral times, then went silent. In min- 
utes the familiar switchroom click, 
click, click stopped. 

“That's it.” 

Onlookers, mostly Superior tele- 
phone employees and their spouses, 
responded with silence. 

“That’s it, were done.” 


Jim Culver, Geneva, tests numbers after 
the successful cutover of a new switch at 
Superior. 


Bob Zeigler, Superior, turns down the old step 
office. 
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A brief smatter of applause from 
the onlookers. 


Another new computer-con- 
trolled, digital telephone system 
had cut into service, this time in 
Superior at the far western edge of 
LIT&T’s territory. 


“That was one of the smoothest 
cuts we’ve ever had,” said Mike 
Schomburg, transmission, radio 
and area support supervisor. “We 
were completely satisfied with all 
the testing.” 


The new switch is a Northern Tele- 
com DMS 100/200 Remote Switch- 
ing Center (RSC), one of the same 
type installed recently at David City 
and at Lincoln Air Park West. 


According to Schomburg, the 
switch is a second-generation 
Northern Telecom switch, requiring 
about half the space required by the 
first generation electronic switches. 


“The remote-off-of-remote is the 
latest thing in switching technology 
and the beauty of these switches is 
that they are totally compatible 
with the first generation switches 
we have already installed,” Schom- 
burg explains. 


As a Remote Switching Center, 
the Superior switch will operateasa 
remote off of a larger switch at 
Hebron. And like David City, three 
other tributary switches will even- 
tually home off of the Superior 
switch following installation of new 
remote switches at Hardy, Guide 
Rock and Ruskin. Currently, all 
three of those communities’ 
switches home on Hebron. 


LT &T invested $520,000 to install 
the new equipment and make other 
necessary revisions in the Superior 
office. 

In addition to faster, more effi- 
cient service from the new switching 
system, Superior customers now 
have new features such as custom 
calling, improved touch calling and 
automated calling card service. 
Installation of the new electronic 
switch will also enable Superior cus- 
tomers to have equal access, which 
is scheduled for implementation in 


December. 


Ron Elledge, Superior, tests carrier circuits. 
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Before the cutover begins, Lu Braun, Super- 
ior, makes a final check of records. 


[T&T Sports/Recreation Programs 


When Workers Play — 
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Ve crack of a ball connecting 
with a bat; the crash of pins falling; 
the thump of rushing feet. These dis- 
tinctive sounds are not the sounds 
you ordinarily think of in connec- 
tion with LT&T employees. But fora 
large number of employees, these 
are the sounds they eagerly look 
forward to from season to season. 
These employees participate in one 
or more of the sports activities coor- 
dinated by LIT&T and doing so, 
often form close friendships with 
employees whom they would not 
otherwise see in the course of their 
day’s work. 

“The recreational activities spon- 
sored by the company provide 
employees with the opportunity to 
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Suspension 
meet each other off the job in a more 
informal setting,’ explains Joan 
Winders. “Our sponsorship of these 
activities has a long tradition and 
these programs continue to be popu- 
lar with a good many employees. As 
personnel assistant—employee and 
pensioner relations, one of Winders’ 
tasks is to coordinate the sports and 
recreational activities sponsored by 
the company. 


According to Winders, there were 
1,041 participants in 14 different 
recreational activities last year. The 
activities included LT&T’s golf and 
bowling leagues and tournaments 
and the city recreation department’s 
softball, volleyball and basketball 
leagues. This year, LT&T also spon- 
sored employee participation in a 


Relaxation 


number of runs held throughout the 
city. 


“Since a number of employees par- 
ticipate in more than one sport, this 
is not an actual count of employees 
who take advantage of the sports 
programs, but it does reflect a high 
interest in activities of this type,” 
she said. 


The bowling season, which starts 
at the end of August and ends in 
April, attracts a large group with 
approximately 60 men and 65 
women employees participating 
each year. Participants pay for their 
bowling fees while LT&T picks up 
the tab for sanction fees. An even 
larger group, approximately 160 
men and 180 women, participate in 
the bowling tournaments that wind 
up the bowling season. The com- 
pany provides both groups with a 
banquet following the weekend of 
tournament play. 


Also popular with LT&T em- 
ployees are the summer men’s and 
women’s golf leagues. Spring and 
fall golf tournaments are held for 


both men and women and are well 
attended. 


Approximately 140 men and 50 
women golfers attend their respec- 
tive dinners following the spring 
and fall league games. In addition to 
paying all costs of the four dinners, 
company sponsorship includes pro- 
viding the trophies. 


Other activities throughout the 
year include the city softball, bas- 
ketball and volleyball leagues. 


Last summer LT&T sponsored 
one each of the men’s and women’s 
softball teams with a total of 38 
players. Sponsorship for softball 
teams meant providing registration 
fees and equipment on the part of 
the company. The women’s team 
placed third in their division. 


Indoor sports during the winter 
include basketball and volleyball 
and approximately 33 employees 
participate in these activities during 
the season. Last year LT&T’s men’s 
basketball won the first place 
trophy in their division. The LT&T 
women’s volleyball team won 
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Concentration 


A. Karen Hudson — Women’s 
Golf Tournament 


B. An unidentified foursome — 
Men’s Golf Tournament 


C. Jacki Colton — Women’s 
Bowling Tournament 


D. A sand-trapped contestant 
— Women’s Golf 


E. The 1986 Governor’s Run 


F. Cheryl Read — Women’s 
Softball League 


G. Dewey Rupert, Team 
Captain — Men’s 1986 
Basketball team 


second place in their division in the 
City Recreation Department’s vol- 
leyball tournament last year. 


The newest addition to the sports 
activities sponsored by the com- 
pany is running. Thirty-seven 
LT&T entrants ran this spring in 
one or both of the 2 or 5 mile Direc- 
tions and the Governor’s Cup 9 and 
3 mile runs. Entry fees for partici- 
pants were paid for by the company. 


“Sponsorship of activities may 
change as employee interest 
changes,” Winders comments. “For 
example, the growing interest in 
running led to the company’s spon- 
sorship of the two races this year.” 


For information about any of 
these sports programs, call Joan 
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Winders, ext. 4909, or check your 


Casual Observer and bulletin 
boards for notices about LIT&T’s 
sports activities. 


Anticipation 


Frustration 


Dedication 


And the Joy of Winning. 
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Employee hobby — 


Craft 
Requires 
Skill, 
Creativity 


Darrell Neemann demonstrates the 
specially designed tools he uses to 
transfer a design to a leather surface. 


arrell Neemann, data commun- 
ications technician in PrairieLink 
may be an electronics technician by 


Examples of Neemann’s craft include gun 
holsters, belts, wallets and key rings (above) 
and colorful women’s purses (below). 


trade, but his avocation has brought 
him many hours of pleasure and no 
little recognition from his fellow 
workers. Neemann’s hobby is 
leather tooling and he has created 
hundreds of hand-crafted leather 
items in the more than 30 years he 
has pursued his hobby. 


Neemann began his leathercraft 
hobby back in the ‘50s when he was 
working a night shift in the switch- 
room. 

“My wife was working days, so I 
needed something to do while I was 
alone all day,” he explains. “I had a 
neighbor who did a little leather 
tooling and he got mestarted. I liked 
doing it and the hobby just grew 
from there.” 


Leatherworking requires a 
knowledge of the materials, a steady 
hand and no little creativity. 


“Leather is a unique material” 
Neemann explains. “You can shape 
it easily by getting it wet and when 
it dries it retains its shape. It never 
really wears out. When it’s worn or 
used frequently, the body oils help it 
retain its flexibility. If it should 
become dirty or dried out it can be 
easily cleaned and restored to its 
original flexible state.” 


By way of demonstration, he pulls 


a wallet out of his pocket that he’s 
carried every day for at least 15 
years. 


In the 30 years he’s been tooling, 
Neemann estimates that he has 
tooled about 500 square feet of 
leather. 


“You can make about anything 
you can conceive of out of leather,” 
he says. “I’ve done everything from 
the standard belts, purses, wallets, 
key chains and gun holsters to more 
unique items like clocks, pictures, 
picture frames and antler and horn 
mounts.” 


Of the more unique items he has 
created are a leather chess set and a 
cribbage board that occupy a coffee 
table in his home. 


“You have to be sort of creative to 
figure out ways to use every scrap of 
leather,” he explains. “Leather is 
quite expensive. It costs about three 
times what it did when I first started 
working with it. When you buy a 
half-hide, only a smail portion of it 
can be used for belts—there’s too 
much stretchability in the rest of it. 
As a result, the few belts you can 
make out of the top few inches just 
about pay for the cost of the leather. 
Any profit has to come from the rest 
of the hide where you can make 
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things like wallets, key chains and 
small items.” 


When word first got around about 
his hobby, Neemann said that co- 
workers came to him to ask if he’d 
make them a purse, a belt, or a 
wallet. He was able to make enough 
off of those projects to keep himself 
in materials. 

“Like any hobby, you can’t really 
make money. The materials are 
costly, and when you figure the time 
you have to spend to do a good job, 
you probably make about 50 cents 
an hour.” 

His skill with leather working 
spread by word of mouth and he 
says that his custom-designed leath- 
erwork is now owned by people in at 
least half a dozen states. 


“T was once asked to make a new 
leather hilt and scabbard for a six 
foot sword,” he says. “There was 
this college in Enid, Oklahoma, that 
used a sword for some of their 
ceremonies, but it had deteriorated 
badly. Tandy Leather company 
suggested that I could help restore 
it, so they brought it to me and I 
remade the hilt and made a scab- 
bard to hold it. I took the original all 
apart, cut a pattern and duplicated 
the original hilt, then mixed the dye 
colors to match those of the original. 
It’s a good feeling when you can 
help somebody like that.” 


Neemann said that his custom 
orders had also included some work 
for LT&T. 

“A number of years ago I made 
about 30 leather tool cases for the 
company. The ones they had would 
not hold up in wet weather, so they 
asked me to design and make some 
out of leather.” 


Prior to Christmas he can always 
count on getting a large number of 
orders for wallets and key chains 
from friends and acquaintances 
who like to give his hand-crafted 
leatherwork for Christmas gifts. 


“T don’t do a lot of leatherwork in 
the summer. I’m usually busy with 
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summer activities or camping and 
do most of my tooling in the winter. 
But I’ve stopped taking a lot of late 
Christmas orders. I got tired of the 
late nights trying to get an order 
finished in time for Christmas.” 


How does one go about tooling 
leather? 


“You start, of course, with a good 
piece of leather. Cut it to the shape 
you need, then dampen it good with 
water. You have to open up the pores 
before you can start tooling on it. 
Then you trace the design onto the 
leather piece. There are many tradi- 
tional flower and leaf designs, but 
more and more often, I am using 
drawings of wildlife scenes, using 
birds and animals with a back- 
ground of mountains and trees and 
rivers. I prefer the wildlife—it’s less 
monotonous to do and makes an at- 
tractive piece when it’s all tooled.” 


“Once the design is on the leather, 
specially designed tools and a 
wooden mallet are used to pound the 
design onto the leather. Although 
the design is actually cut into the 
leather, you control the depth of the 
cut and it doesn’t affect the strength 
of the leather.” 


“Tf you want color in your design, 
you use acrylic and saturation dyes 
made especially for coloring leather 
and apply it to those areas where 
you want the color. I personally 
prefer the natural leather look and 
don’t use much color anymore 
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unless a customer specifically asks 
for it.” 


“You assemble the finished pieces 
by lacing or hand stitching them 
together. If it is well laced, a leather 
item will hold up practically forever. 
If the lacing does come out of a 
leather purse or wallet, it can be res- 
tored simply by relacing.” 


‘“‘Some items, particularly 
women’s purses with zippers have 
to be stitched on a sewing machine. 
I used to have a regular leather sew- 
ing machine, but found out that my 
wife’s sewing machine does the job 
just as well.” 


A finished piece, according to 
Neemann, will require several hours 
to complete, depending on the 
amount of detail in the tooling. A 
gun belt, which usually requires a 
great deal of tooling, will take him 
nearly 12 hours to complete. 


After 30 years of tooling leather, 
Neemann has turned to another 
hobby for a change of pace. He is 
learning to do stained glass and 
already has a number of colorful 
pieces hanging in the windows of 
his home. He is currently working 
on the design for a full pane that he 
will use as a room divider. 


“Crafts are a nice way of relaxing 
when you come home from a day at 
work,” he says. “It requires concen- 
tration and when you’ve completed 
a piece, you have a nice sense of 
accomplishment.” 
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Among Neemann’s more unusual projects was tooling a leather horn mount. 
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Marketing Gets Underway 
for Information Kiosk Services 
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Terry Walkenhorst and Mark Dahmke review samples of advertising screens available to Infor- 


mation Kiosk advertisers. 
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After more than a year of plan- 
ning and preparation, marketing of 
the Information Kiosk, LT&T’s 
newest service venture, is underway 
with the installation of new units at 
the Centrum and the 15th & M 
Street Phone Center. 

The two-person Kiosk staff con- 
sists of Mark Dahmke and Terry 
Walkenhorst. Dahmke serves as a 
consultant and is responsible for 
developing the kiosk. Walkenhorst 
will be responsible for developing 
marketing strategies, pricing sched- 
ules, selling advertising and assist- 
ing the advertising department with 
the development of brochures and 
other kiosk promotion. 


Initial marketing of the Informa- 
tion Kiosk service will target three 
groups: the proprieter of the site 
where the kiosk is to be located, the 
business advertiser and the general 
public or user. 


“With a totally new concept such 
as this, we have to target our promo- 
tion to three different audiences,” 
Walkenhorst explains. “First we 
have to find the high traffic loca- 
tions where we would like to have 
one of these units located, then con- 
vince those proprieters that they 
will benefit by having a kiosk 
located on their premises. Then we 
have to market ads to the individual 
businesses. And, finally, we have to 
sell the concept to the users, 
because, like any advertising media, 
success depends on how often the ad 
is seen.” 


For the proprietors who agree to 
locate one of the kiosks on their 
premises, the cost is relatively low. 
They provide the space and pay a 
one-time cost for development of a 
customized data base as well as a 
monthly $25 fee for connection to 
PrairieLink. The customized data 
base consists, in the case of a shop- 
ping center for example, of a shop 
directory and up to 102 screens with 
information about the shopping 
centers, dining and entertainment 
establishments. In addition to the 
custom data base, over 600 screens 
are included in the generic data base 
at all locations. 
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Although only four kiosks are 
currently in place (at the Corn- 
husker Hotel, UNL Student Union, 
the Centrum Shopping Mall, and 
the 15th & M Phone Center) plans 
call for an additional seven kiosks to 
be placed as soon as the custom- 
built units can be completed. 


“We feel that we now have enough 
units in place to begin a marketing 
campaign to the advertisers,” Wal- 
kenhorst says. “We have developed 
our primary target list, many of 
them already advertisers in LT&T’s 
Yellow Pages. With the help of 
LT&T’s advertising manager, Art 
Thompson, we have developed a 
brochure and bill inserts for LT&T’s 
business customers and will also 
contact many of these potential 
advertisers in person or by tele- 
phone.” 


“We have developed a slogan, 
‘Fun, Free and Easy to Use,’ and 
will be using that slogan on pay- 
ment return envelopes that will 
enclose monthly bills to LT&T’s 
Lincoln residential customers. 
These are designed to inform them 
about the kiosks and to encourage 
customers to use them to help with 
their shopping, dining and enter- 
tainment selections.” 


Dahmke notes that although the 
kiosk screen graphics are similar to 
Yellow Pages ads, the ads neither 
duplicate or compete with Yellow 
Pages advertising. 


“We view the kiosk advertising as 
simply another medium that gives a 
business another means of reaching 
customers.” 


He does point out that kiosk 
advertising has some advantages 
over other mediums. 


“With only one screen up at a 
time, the ad is not competing with 
other ads for the viewer’s atten- 
tion,” he says. “It’s almost like hav- 
ing a full page newspaper ad ata 
fraction of the price. In addition, we 
can track the number of times any 
specific screen is accessed and will 
include with each advertiser’s bill 
an exact count of the times their ad 
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was read each month. Our data base 
billing system will have a list of 
each paid-for screen and will pro- 
vide a list of the number of times 
each screen has been viewed. This 
will help advertisers to monitor how 
their ads are doing and enable them 
to target their ads. Advertisers can 
specify that their screens appear in 
all kiosks located throughout the 
city or only on one kiosk, for exam- 
ple in a shopping center. In addi- 
tion, we are offering group rates for 
cooperative advertising in locations 
such as the major shopping centers.” 


Each advertiser will receive one 
free text update per month and one 
free graphic change yearly. Text on 
items such as events or movie 
calendars are changed on a weekly 
basis, and can be changed daily if 
needed. 


“We are gaining the ability to 
produce more complicated graphics 
with a wide variety of typefaces and 
colorful drawings and are working 
on the development of animated 
graphics” Dahmke says. “As we get 
more sophisticated in the creation of 
our graphics, we have to go to 
greater lengths to educate the 
advertiser on the possibilities.”’ 


As an introduction to this totally 
new concept of advertising, LT&T 
will be offering the advertising 
space at a 50% discount to all adver- 
tisers purchasing space before Sep- 
tember I. 


“Even at regular prices, our ads 
are priced lower than other kiosk ad- 
vertising throughout the country,” 
Walkenhorst said. 


In addition to generating 
revenues from advertising screens, 
the kiosks will serve as a public rela- 
tions tool for LT&T since the highly 
visible units located throughout the 
city promote LT&T’s use of state-of- 
the-art technology. Placement of the 
kiosks will also generate some 
revenue for PrairieLink as well as 
showing the PrairieLink technology 


in action. 
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FCC Mandated Increase 
For Subscriber Line Charge 
Became Effective July 1 


A sixty-cent increase in the sub- 
scriber line charge for residential 
and business customers became 
effective July 1 as aresult of a recent 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion (FCC) order raising the sub- 
scriber line charge to $2.60 per 
month. The charge applied nation- 
wide to all residential lines and 
businesses with a single line. 


The FCC order calls for additional 
increases in the subscriber line 
charge to be added on December 1, 
1988 and April 1, 1989. An increase 
of 60 cents in 1988 will bring the 
subscriber line charge to $3.20 anda 
30 cent line charge effective in 1989 
will bring the total line charge to 
$3.50 per month. According to the 
FCC, no further increase in the sub- 
scriber line charge is expected after 
April 1989. 


Under the FCC subscriber line 
charge plan, a $6 per month sub- 
scriber line charge went into effect 
in 1984 for multi-line business cus- 
tomers. A $1 per month subscriber 
line charge for residential and sin- 
gle-line business customers was 
implemented in June 1985 and was 
increased to $2 per month in June 
1986. 


The subscriber line charge is part 
of the FCC’s rate restructuring plan 
which shifts part of the local service 
cost previously included in inter- 
state long distance rates to local 
ratepayers. 


Statements received by LT&T cus- 
tomers in July included a fractional 
charge for the period from July 1 to 
the date of the statement. The full 
$2.60 line charge will appear during 
succeeding billing periods. 
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and Bonnie Coulter prepare to promote the new “Silhouette” and “Star Plus” telephone sets at 


the 15th and “‘M”’ Phone Center. 


Promotion of Leased Phones a Stellar Event 


a ee new leased telephone sets 
provided impetus for a summer 
sales promotion at all LT&T Phone 
Centers. The new phones, the “Sil- 
houette” and “Star Plus” offer sev- 
eral new features. 


Promotion of the new leased tele- 
phone sets began with a series of 
sales meetings to introduce Phone 
Center and I&R personnel to the 
special features of the new phones. 
To stimulate sales efforts, Phone 
Centers throughout the territory 
were divided into two teams—the 
Rich and the Famous—and under 


Don Nelson Marks 
AO Years of Service 


A smiling Don Nelson, Engineering, poses 
beside a sign posted by co-workers on the 
occasion of his reaching 40 years of service 
with LT&T. Nelson observed his service anni- 
versary on July 30. He joined the company as 
a warehouseman in 1947. During his long 
career he has filled a variety of positions in 
several departments, including clerk, 
accounting assistant, assistant auditor and 
audits and examination supervisor in 
Accounting; staff supervisor in Planning, 
records supervisor in Traffic Engineering. He 
is currently serving in the planning division of 
Traffic Engineering. He has been an active 
member of the Frank H. Woods Telephone 
Pioneers Association and served in 1984-85 
as president of that organization. 
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the slogan “Star Wars” competed 
with each other to reach pre-deter- 
mined weekly sales objectives. 


“Weekly incentives for the win- 
ning teams and a sense of competi- 
tion makes any sales promotion 
more fun for employees and helps 
increase sales,” comments Andrea 
Hoffart, sales supervisor, who, 
along with Mary Pugsley, Market- 
ing, developed the current sales 
promotion. 


The promotion for the leased tele- 
phones ran July 20 through Sep- 
tember 12. @) 
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Wearing star-shaped sunglasses, Shelly Knipple, Tim Gillispie, Jenny Jennett, Charlene Storant 


Auction Provides 
Profits, Recycles 
IT& Ts Used Cars 


L, what has become an almost 
annual event, LI&T auctioned off 
oo surplus vehicles Saturday, July 
11. According to Larry Small, sup- 
ply services manager, the annual 
auction has proven to be a more effi- 
cient and profitable method of dis- 
posing of the fleet vehicles replaced 
by newer models during the ensuing 
year. 


“We've tried several methods over 
the years, including trade-in, direct 
sale to dealers and sealed-bid. Auc- 
tioning the vehicles, however has 
been the most efficient method and 
generally produces a better price. We 
can keep a better handle on our costs 
if we buy our new vehicles without 
the bother of trade-ins and we 
generally obtain a better pricing 
advantage dealing with cash rather 
than trade-in.” 


“Open auctions also save our staff 
a lot of time and effort, since we 
Spend only one morning at the auc- 
tion, rather than answering hun- 
dreds of phone calls and showing 
Cars on an individual basis as we 
had to do when we were selling them 
by sealed bid. We can administer the 
sale easier and quicker, and as a 
general rule the pricing is better.” 


‘Another big plus of the open auc- 
tion is that it gives employees a bet- 
ter chance of obtaining one of the 
vehicles.” 


Small said that this year’s sales 
averaged $200 higher per vehicle 
than in previous years. 


“Buyers know that our vehicles, 
even though they are pretty high in 
mileage, have had good mainte- 
nance. We received particularly 
good prices on the 21 vans sold this 
year primarily because they were in 
better condition and all were auto- 
matics with power steering and 


brakes.” 
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Charles Kermoade (center) poses with LT&T Chairman 
during a luncheon honoring Kermoade’s 45 years with the company. At left is Accounting 


St 


of the Board T. C. Woods, Jr. (right), 


Director Robert Tyler, one of several directors present for the occasion. 


ee LT&T employees reached a 
milestone few men or women see in 
a lifetime of working. Both marked 
45 years of service with the same 
company. It’s just coincidental that 
both men also work in the same de- 
partment—Facilities Engineering. 


Charles Kermoade, an engi- 
neer in Outside Plant, joined the 
company in May 1942 and left the 
following year for three years of 
service with the Seabees. Returning 
in 1946, he served a variety of posi- 
tions, including Exchange Manager 
at Wilber and Area Manager at 
York, before transferring to the 


Engineering Department in Lincoln. 


Ernest Barney, methods and 
practices analyst, came to LT&T in 
July 1942 as a warehouseman and 
left in the fall of that same year for 
military service, returning to LT&T 
in 1946. He held a variety of posi- 
tions, including switchman, COE 
repairman, equipment foreman and 
toll equipment supervisor before 
assuming his present job in 1977. 


For both men, the company policy 
of including their military leave 
time in their net credited service 
time, helped them achieve their long 
years of service. @) 


congratulatory sign and were there for presentation of his 45 year service pin. 
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“Great Ideas” suggestion award. 


Suggestion Earns 
Krieger An Award 


Jerry Krieger, network technician 
in Lincoln, was awarded $50 
recently for his suggestion that 
additional alarms be placed at the 
monitor panel at both the 48th and 
South and the 49th and Walker 
switching offices. 


At his suggestion, four separate 
alarm leads have been installed at 
both offices between the power 
rooms’ four rectifiers and the alarm 
panels of the No. 5 EAX switches. 
The alarms will signal when any 
one of the rectifiers fails. 


Under the original single-alarm 
system, all rectifiers had been wired 
to a single alarm. In the event of a 
second charger failure, there would 
have been no additional alarm to 
alert personnel to the second failure. 
Any resulting low voltage condition 
could cause an office outage. 


Alarming each of the rectifiers 
also provides improved records and 
an indication of which charger fails, 
thus bringing to the attention any 
unusual number of failures by any 
one piece of equipment. 
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Gee Whizz— 
Ad Contest 
Provided 
Light 
Moments 


—— 
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A recent radio campaign for 
LT&T’s Yellow Pages put a little fun 
into the summer doldrums and in- 
volved both customers and employ- 
ees in the campaign through an 
accompanying contest. The radio 
ads featured a fictitious “Fame Game” 


Grand prize winner of the 
customer contest was Ken 
McHargue shown with his wife, 
Robbie, as he receives the 
“Hot Lips” glamour phone at 
the Phone Center. His entry— 
“Name a dad, a fad and an ad.”’ 
The answer, “Bill Cosby, 
orange hair and LT&T’s Yellow 
Pages.”’ 
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contest in which a variety of con- 
testants were given an answer and 
had to respond with the question—a 
question that featured the name 
“LI&T’s Yellow Pages.” 


Bill inserts, which accompanied 
LT&T’s bills to customers during the 


Jacki Synhorst, stenographer in PR sorts cus- 
tomer entries for LT&T’s Official Yellow Pages 
“Fame Game’ contest held in connection with 
the recent Yellow Pages radio promotion (left) 
and displays T-shirts given to those who 
entered the employee contest (below). 
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June billing period, invited custo- 
mers to submit answers and ques- 
tions suitable for the “Fame Game”’ 
contest. Two hundred qualifying 
responses were selected from the six 
billing cycles to receive a surprise 
gift from LT&T. A final winner was 
selected to receive a Glamour Phone 
from LT'&T’s Phone Center. 


A separate employee-only contest, 
announced in an FYI, also brought 
a large number of responses. Em- 
ployees sending in entries received 
T-shirts picturing the mythical 
“Fame Game” host, Whizz Bunseed. 


According to Elaine Carpenter, 
executive assistant, the objective of 
the campaign was to show our yel- 
low page advertisers that we sup- 
port their investment in our direc- 
tory by promoting it with our users. 
The humorous approach of the “Of- 
ficial LT&T Yellow Pages Fame 
Game” radio campaign was select- 
ed to catch the attention of these 
consumers and assure that they lis- 
tened to the ads. Twelve different 
radio spots were used, thereby 


assuring that listener interest 
remained high. @) 
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Thanks for Your Extra Efforts 


Ron Hoffman 


A Plattsmouth customer, prepar- 
ing to move to Tennessee, wrote com- 
mending LIT'&T for the fine service 
received over the past year and a 
half he had resided in Nebraska and 
signed himself, “A Very Happy 
Customer.” Other customers have 
written in recent months to com- 
mend individual LT&T employees 
for a job well done. Thanks to the 
following employees for their extra 
effort in providing service to LT&T 
customers. 


Ron Hoffman, Customer Servi- 
ces—When an incorrect area code 
was printed in a conference pro- 
gram, Hoffman called Southern 
Bell and arranged for a recording to 
be put on the number so that incom- 
ing calls could be redirected to the 
correct Lincoln number. In a letter 
of appreciation, said the customer, 
Roselle Kovitz of the Nebraska ETV 
Network, “You went way beyond 
the call of duty and I so appreciated 
your help... “ 
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Bob Bade 
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Doris Knerr 
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Cynthia Brown 


Doris Knerr, TOPS—A Beatrice 
couple wrote to express their appre- 
ciation of Knerr’s efforts to help 
them reach their son at the Kadena 
Air Force Base in Okinawa, Japan. 


Kathy Fortner, Customer Services 
—Wrote a member of the staff at the 
Humboldt Elementary School, “I 
would like to take the liberty of 
expressing my appreciation for a 
very fine outreach program you 
presented to the Humboldt elemen- 
tary students. Your presentation 
was truly stimulating...” 


Carla Krumme, Customer Servi- 
ces—A residential customer wrote to 
express her appreciation for 
Krumme’s “polite and pleasant” 
service when taking an order for 
residential service. “I thought she 
should know that her efforts were 
noticed and appreciated,” said the 
customer. 


Bob Bade, Customer Services, 
and Cynthia Brown, TOPS—from 
the Bethphage Adventure Club 
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Carla Krumme 


came a thanks for “the professional, 
courteous manner,” in which they 
conducted a tour of LI&T’s pre- 
mises. 


Mick DeBacker, Hastings Net- 
work—A customer wrote, “I wish to 
extend my thanks to Mr. DeBacker 
and his staff for ajob welldone.. .I 
talked with Mr. DeBacker and he 
assured me he would take corrective 
action. He did and I have had no 
problems since....” 


Terri Dageford, Marketing— 
Wrote a satisfied customer, “‘Ms. 
Dageford had my new line and 
number connected, the old line can- 
celled, and the lease data line moved 
within two days. She stayed on top 
of things until the job was effec- 
tively completed...” 


Debra Merriman, Customer Ser- 
vices—was complimented in a letter 
from a customer for the “‘very thor- 
ough and pleasant manner in which 
you handled my request.” @ 
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Mick DeBacker Terri Dageford Debra Merriman 
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Cellular Radio Goes 
Into Service in Lincoln 


Hisais: this summer, LT&T 
placed its long-awaited cellular 
radio telephone service into opera- 
tion in Lincoln. Since then, over 75 
customers have purchased this 
latest network addition, enjoying 
the “Freedom of Speech” that 
mobile radio service provides. 


Having gained experience in the 
installation, maintenance and sell- 
ing of cellular service through this 
early targeted market, the company 
began in mid-August a major mass 
media advertising campaign to 
promote this new service. 


Cellular technology represents 
the merging of three basic technolo- 
gies—radio, computers and tele- 
phones. Like radio, cellular uses the 
airwaves to carry conversations. 
Individual “cells” within an area 
are linked in a honeycomb pattern, 
with each cell containing its own 
low-powered transmitter tower. 
Conversation is passed from the cell- 
ular phone to the closest transmitter 
and passes through a central com- 
puter which sends it to the local 
telephone network and on to the 
intended party. 


LT&T has currently established 
one cell from a tower located at 15th 
& “M” Street in Lincoln. This cell 
provides a call coverage area of 
approximately a 20- to 22-mile 
radius from 15th and “M” Street. In 
the future, LT&T plans to expand its 
service to connect with the cellular 
service available in Omaha. This 
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Jet Chenoweth demonstrates the cellular radio, 
which consists of push-button handset and trans- 
mitter small enough to fit in a glove compartment. 


will be accomplished by developing 
cellular transmission sites in the 
rural areas along the interstate. 


LT&T’s mass media advertising 
plan centers on the theme “Freedom 
of Speech.” The advertising cam- 
paign stresses some of the more im- 
portant advantages of cellular serv- 
ice including: the ability to stay in 
touch wherever you go; the ability to 
turn travel time into productive 
work time; and the ability of custo- 
mers to design their own systems. 


The “Freedom of Speech” adver- 
tising campaign will appear on Lin- 
coln radio stations, billboards and 
in newspapers. 


Customers have the option of buy- 
ing or leasing four models (two por- 
table and two permanently installed 
in a vehicle) and can choose from 
three service plans based on usage. 
They may also select from ll custom 
calling features including call wait- 
ing, call forwarding, three-way call- 
ing and seven call restriction 
options. 

Several pricing options have been 
developed to meet customer needs. 
Service rates for connection to the 
cellular network range from $17.95a 
month for a low usage plan that has 
higher per minute usage charges, to 
$150 a month for a flat rate service 
with unlimited usage. The monthly 


service rate does not include the 
leasing charge for a cellular tele- 
phone. There is also a one-time 
charge for service connection. 


Alarm Systems of 
Nebraska Sold 


Linésia Telecommunications 
Company (LinTelcom), the parent 
company of The Lincoln Telephone 
Company as well as LinTel Sys- 
tems, Inc., and Lincoln Telephone 
Service and Supply Company, on 
July 1 announced the sale of Alarm 
Systems of Nebraska, a subsidiary 
providing security and fire alarm 
systems, monitoring services and 
maintenance for these systems. 
NECO, Inc., a locally owned com- 
pany that has been providing sim- 
ilar services in the community for 
over 30 years, was the purchaser. 


Alarm Systems had been a sub- 
sidiary of LinTelcom since 1981 and 
in recent years had operated under 
LinTel Systems, Inc. 


The sale of Alarm Systems will 
allow the company to devote more 
time and resources to developing 
and expanding its core business: the 
provision of telecommunications 
and information services, according 
to LinTelcom President James E. 


Geist. 
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Suggestion Pays Off 


Winona Stephenson (left) and Adeline Nelsen (right), TOPS, com- 
pare Suggestion Award checks they received for their suggestion 
that the company discontinue dispensing the P.A.C. analgesic 
tablets. In submitting their suggestion, they pointed out that anal- 
gesics are contraindicated in some medical conditions and even 
this type of medication should be taken or dispensed only under the 
direction or supervision of a physician or nurse. The two women 
received a joint award of $150, or an estimated 10 percent of the 
first year’s savings to the company. 


It Sa Bear—It’ Sa Toy—It’ sa Phone! 


The K.C. Bearifone Il now offered by LT&T adds a new, softer dimen- 
sion to the concept of a telephone. This squeezably-soft plush 
Teddy bear is aiso a hands-free, voice-animated speaker telephone. 
It has a full sized key pad (located in the bear’s tummy) and also 
features a tone/pulse and a 3-position ringer. The animated eyes 
and mouth are voice-synched and blink and move as you talk, adding 
whimsey to any conversation. The fully house-broken K.C. Bear 
comes attired in a snappy plaid vest and attractively boxed with an 
enclosed story-book. The lovable Bearifone is now on sale for 
$139.95 at all LT&T Phone Centers for early Christmas buyers. Hold- 
ing the Bearifone is Cathy Young, Customer Service. 
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Retirements 


Jean Ball 


Glenn Ball 


Tom Boyd 


Blaine Dyer . Warm. 


Ethel Jean Ball, Customer 
Services, after 27 years of 
service with LT&T, joined 
her husband, Glenn, in 
retirement on July 4. 

Mrs. Ball’s association 
with LT&T began 40 years 
ago when she joined the 
company as a long distance 
operator. She left the com- 
pany the following year, 
however, and did not return 
until 1960 when she took a 
job as a commercial repre- 
sentative. She advanced to 
general clerk in the service 
center in 1975 and that same 
year was promoted to busi- 
ness office supervisor, the 
position she was holding at 
the time of her retirement. 


Glenn Ball, plant clerk in 
Customer Services, retired 
July 4, 1987, with over 28 
years of service with LT'&T. 

He joined the company’s 
building operations staff in 
1959 and in 1962 became a 
testman. He was promoted 
to plant clerk in Installation 
and Repair in 1979 and held 
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that position until his 
retirement. 

Ball and his wife, Jean, 
began their new leisure life 
with a trip to Las Vegas. 


Tom Boyd, building design 
engineer, retired July 7 with 
31 years of service. 

Boyd joined the company 
as a draftsman in 1956. He 
was promoted in 1959 to 
engineering assistant in 
Network Engineering and to 
engineer in 1963. He was 
assigned to General Equip- 
ment as a building design 
engineer in 1969. 

Highlights of his career, 
according to Boyd, were see- 
ing the final steel go into 
place on the microwave 
tower on top of the 15th & M 
street building and the first 
time he started up the tur- 
bine 600 kw generators. 

Boyd said his immediate 
retirement plans are to catch 
up on projects around the 
home, get in a little fishing 
and to try some competitive 
photography. He also plans 
to get more involved in 
building and flying radio 
controlled model airplanes, 
including participation in 
the national contest for 
radio controlled model air- 
planes which was held in 
Lincoln in July. 

He is a member of the Lin- 
coln Engineers Club, the 
Telephone Pioneers, Lincoln 
Sky Knights, the Academy 
of Model Aeronautics and 
Masonic North Star Lodge 
#227. 


Blaine (Jack) Dyer, cus- 
tomer services technician, 
retired August 14 with 31 
years of service with LT&T. 
Dyer joined the company as 
a lineman in August 1956. In 
1966 he transferred to I&R 
as acombination technician. 
Now that he has retired, 
Dyer said that he planned 
to winter at his home in 
Arizona, and spend only his 
summers in Nebraska. 
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In Memoriam 


Robert 
Arndt 


Leland 
Hodge 
Lloyd 
Jenkins 
Leonard 
Reed 


Bruce 
Sievers 
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Robert E. Arndt, 32, died 
July 25. He had been em- 
ployed at LT&T for nearly 
nine years. 

Mr. Arndt joined LT&T in 
August 1978 as a building 
service attendant. He was 
born in Sioux City, Iowa, 
and graduated from Wynot 
High school and the Univer- 
sal Technical Institute. 

Survivors include: wife, 
Nancy, an employee of 
LT&T for the past 11 years; 
sons, Michael and Timothy; 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Carrol 
Arndt, Wynot; brother, 
Richard, Dakota City; sister, 
Diane Suing, Wynot; grand- 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Zerebecki, Sioux City; 
mother and father-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rex Ritter, 
Lincoln; niece; nephew. 

Services were held July 29 
at Lincoln with interment at 
Lincoln Memorial Park 
cemetery. 


M. Leland Hodge, 84, died 
June 30 at Beatrice. He had 
been retired from LT&T 
since 1966. 

Mr. Hodges had 43 years 
of service with the company 
before retiring. He joined 
LT&T in 1923 as a ground- 
man and served in construc- 
tion until transferring to 
Beatrice in 1934 where he 
served as a combination- 
man and sub-foreman be- 
fore being appointed wire 
chief in 1946. 

Survivors include: sons, 
Donald, Colorado Springs, 
Richard, Sumner; daughter, 
Mrs. Janet K (Michael) 
White, Morrisville, Pa.; 
brother, Ted, Lincoln; six 
grandchildren; two great- 
grandchildren. 

Graveside services were 
held July 3 at Evergreen 
Home Cemetery in Beatrice. 


Lioyd C. Jenkins, 81, died 
July 16. He had been retired 
since 1960. 

Mr. Jenkins had nearly 35 
years of service with LT'&T 
when he retired in 1960. He 
had joined the company in 
1925 as a third class combi- 


nationman. His years of 
service included positions as 
apprentice switchman, test- 
man, warehouse clerk and 
combinationman. At the 
time of his retirement, he 
was Serving as a testman. 

He had a lifelong interest 
in safety and in addition to 
his regular duties, served as 
an instructor for LT&T 
safety classes. He also in- 
structed safety classes for 
the American Red Cross and 
the State Safety Patrol. Fol- 
lowing his retirement from 
LT'&T, he served as Safety 
Director of Lincoln Public 
Schools and the American 
Red Cross. 

He is survived by: wife, 
Fern; daughters, Marlene 
Bieberl, Lincoln; Janet 
Butcher, Santa Ana, Calif.; 
sister, Virginia McClung, 
Pasedena, Calif.; nephew, 
Max Jenkins, Lincoln. 

Services were held July 21 
with interment at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 


Leonard R. Reed, 59, re- 
tired COE technician at 
York, died Wednesday, 
July 8. 

Mr. Reed had served near- 
ly 38 years with LT &T before 
retiring in June 1984. His 
entire career with the com- 
pany was spent at the York 
exchange. He first joined the 
company asa groundman in 
Construction, later served 
several years as a combina- 
tion technician and in 1962 
became a central office 
equipment technician, a 
position he held until 
retirement. 

He was a member of the 
Frank H. Woods Telephone 
Pioneer Association and the 
Odd Fellows and for a num- 
ber of years was an active 
supporter of Little League 
baseball. 

Survivors include: wife, 
Shirley; daughter, Mrs. 
David (Kimberlee) Lauten- 
slager, Miami, Fla.; son, 
Kory, Lincoln; two grand- 
children. 

Services were held July 11 
at York, with interment at 
Greenwood cemetery in 
York. 
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Bruce J. Sievers, 86, re- 
tired controller, died June 21 
at Lincoln. 

A native of Nebraska 
City, Sievers had served 40 
years with the company 
prior to his 1966 retirement. 
He joined LT&T’s account- 
ing department in 1926 fol- 
lowing graduation from the 
University of Nebraska. In 
1928 he became plant ac- 
countant and in 1930 was 
promoted to supervisior of a 
section of disbursement ac- 
counting. He was named to 
assistant general auditor in 
1931 and in 1956 that title 
was changed to assistant 
controller. He was appointed 
controller in 1959. 

In addition to his job as 
controller, Sievers also 
served as secretary of the 
Telephone Employees Bene- 
fit Committee and chairman 
of the Supervisors Commit- 
tee of the Employes Cooper- 
ative Credit Association. 

A member of the Frank H. 
Woods chapter of the Pio- 
neers, he was also a past 
president of Nebraska Tele- 
phone Directory Company 
and controller of TV Trans- 
mission, Inc., both one-time 
subsidiaries of LT &T. 

Survivors include: wife, 
Lola; sons, B. R. (Dick), 
Jerry, both of Lincoln, Jim, 
San Dimas, Calif.; daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Alfred (Beverly) 
Short, San Antonio, Texas, 
Mrs. Alfred (Sonia) Heckel, 
Lincoln; sister, Mrs. Edward 
Schilf, Lincoln; 12 grand- 
children; one great-grand- 
child; nieces; nephews. 

Services were held June 24 
with interment at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 
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July/August 1987 


A5 years 


Ernest Barney 
Lincoln 
45 years/July 


40 years 


Edward Jungck 
Hastings 
40 years/July 


Donald Nelson 
Lincoln 
40 years/July 


35 years 


Ronald Ahl 
Lincoln 
35 years/July 


30 years 


Roger Weber 
Lincoln 
30 years/ August 


25 years 


Wyman Dughman 


Lincoln 
25 years/ August 


Larry Horsky 
Crete 
25 years/July 


Helen Schneider 
Lincoln 
25 years/ August 


James Sheets 
Lincoln 
25 years/July 


Gene Svoboda 
Hastings 
25 years/August 


20 years 


Lowell Haith 
Lincoln 
20 years/August 


Gordon Johnsen 
York 
20 years/August 


15 years 


Patricia Abels 
Lincoln 
15 years/August 


Esther Brinckerhoff | 


Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Wendy Fiero 
Lincoln 
15 years/ August 


Lori Leber 
Lincoln 
15 years/ August 


Patsy Rempel 
Seward 
15 years/August 


Lawrence Small 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


10 years 


Charles Adams 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Linda Giebelhaus 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Jayme Gruber 
Lincoln 
10 years/ August 


Deborah Longwell | 


Lincoln 
10 years/ August 


Dennis Odvody 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Diane Schwieger 
Lincoln 
10 years/ August 


Darlene Todd 
Ashland 
10 years/August 


Susan Troutt 
Lincoln 
10 years/ August 


5 years 


Michael Grimes 
Lincoln 
5 years/August 


Also observing 


anniversaries 

Joyce Sedersten Susan Troutt 
Hastings Lincoln 

30 years/July 10 years/ August 
Barbara Cudaback Diane Truska 
Lincoln David City 

20 years/July 10 years/August 
Lowell Haith Sharon Wade 
Lincoln Lincoln 

20 years/ August 10 years/August 
John Keogh Jill Werner 
Hastings Lincoln 

20 years/August 10 years/July 


Norma Clancy 
Lincoln 
20 years/August 


Diane Brown 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Linda Frede 
Lincoln 
15 years/ August 


Rodney Wilson 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Roslyn Canada 
Lincoln 
10 years/ August 


Kathleen Helzer 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Walter Johnson 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Elaine Pruett 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Mary Schlicker 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Kimberly Young 
Lincoln 
10 years/ August 


Sharlin McDermott 


Lincoln 
5 years/ August 
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Before you decide to go to the hospital: 


Call our Preadmission Certification Line: 390-1870 
(Omaha) or 1-800-247-1103 (toll-free). Your coverage 
requires Preadmission Certification. 
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Failure to follow the rules of your coverage will 
result in the reduction of your benefits! 
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About the cover: 

Dale Robertson (left) and Denny Mar- 
tin (right) attach a portable coffin hoist 
and cable spinner in preparation for 
replacing cable in suburban Lincoln. 
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With coffin hoist and cable spinner in place, Denny Martin (left) and Dale Robert 


Vou might say that as ajobit has 
it ups and downs. Much of their 
working day is spent either 20 feet 
in the air clinging to a pole, or 10 
feet below ground wading in a foot 
or so of water in a manhole. They 
work in the broiling suns of 
Summer and the icy winds of winter 
when the chill cuts through to the 
bone and turns hands numb. It’s a 
tough job. A job for the strong, who 
are sure of themselves and proud of 
their skills. 


These are the outside plant tech- 
nicians who build and maintain 


LT&T’S telephone network. 


Part of the Engineering Depart- 
ment, LT&T’s outside plant techn1- 
cians are located in the construc- 
tion department and operate in 
both Lincoln and throughout the 
territory. They are responsible for 
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all new cable installation and for 
the maintenance and repair of 
existing cable. 


There are 31 outside plant techni- 
cians in Lincoln, along with six 
Supervisors and a group leader, 
according to Don Williams, con- 
struction manager. An additional 
13 outside plant technicians and 
four supervisors are located in the 
territory with one crew each located 
at York, Hastings, Beatrice and 
Nebraska City. 


Each of the four crews located in 
Lincoln are responsible for a spe- 
cific type of cable installation. For 
example, the aerial cable crew 
installs, repairs and maintains all 
aerial cable in Lincoln and _ sur- 
rounding environs. A second crew 
is responsible for installation and 
maintenance of the underground 


on (right) begin the cable pull. 


conduit cable, and the remaining 
crews plow and lay underground 
buried cable. But at any time, any 
of these crews can substitute for one 
of the other crews, since all of the 
outside plant technicians are 
skilled in the work of the other 
crews. The buried cable crews, 
although based in Lincoln, move 
throughout the territory as needed 
during the summer months. Out- 
side plant technicians based per- 
manently in the territory work on 
both aerial and conduit cable 
installation. 


Changing needs have decreased 
the number of outside plant techni- 
clans employed today by LT&T. 

“We probably reached our peak in 
construction employees during the 


continued ... 


Tom Kohn (left), eanericor Todd Williams (center) and Martin tamp the new telephone pole 
into place. 


years between 1970 and 1981 when 
we were burying all toll and 
exchange cable throughout the ter- 
ritory,’ commented Don Williams, 
construction manager. ‘‘Even 
though we contracted out most of 
the larger estimates of cable plow- 
ing, we used our own crews on 
many of the buried cable projects, 
and as a consequence hired on 
additional help during that period.” 


The switch from aerial wire to 
buried cable in the rural areas also 
affected the company’s need for 
construction workers. When all 
lines were aerial, ice storms could 
put dozens of men out in the field 
for weeks at a time replacing 
downed telephone poles and re- 
stringing miles and miles of twisted 
telephone lines. With buried cable 
today’s construction crews are less 
concerned with emergency condi- 
tions that result from winter 
weather and spend more of their 
time laying new lines, maintaining 
existing lines or replacing older 
lines as the need arises. 


Mechanization has also de- 
creased manpower needs over the 
years. Where it once required 8 to 10 
workers to lift a pole into place, 
today, specially built trucks hoist 
the pole up and a driver lineman 


can set the pole with only a couple 
of workers to guide it into position. 


Mechanized equipment has also 
changed the way the job is done, 
but today’s outside plant techni- 
cians still battle the elements and 
put their backs into it as they wres- 
tle a telephone pole into place. In 
spite of the weather and physical 
work, they enjoy their jobs and take 
pride in what they do and in doing 
it well. 


The Lincoln aerial cable and 
underground conduit crews in this 
story represent the 52 employees 
throughout the territory who have 
the important job of installing and 
maintaining the cable that links 
LT&T’s telephone network 
together. 


Aerial Cable 


It was one of those rare fall days 
that make you glad to be working 
outside—not too hot, not too cold, 
and just a touch of fall in the air— 
when aerial crew supervisor Todd 
Williams and I arrived at the work 
site in east Lincoln. A line truck 
and a bucket truck were already in 


place and Denny Martin, Dale 
Robertson and Tom Kohn were 
placing the bright orange traffic 
cones to route traffic into the left 
lane. 


“We’re going to be setting a tele- 
phone pole this morning,’ Williams 
explains. “We are replacing most of 
the aerial cable through this area, 
and weren’t scheduled to put in any 
poles, but when we checked this 
pole yesterday we found it defec- 
tive. Our pole records showed that 
the pole was brought in from 
Tecumseh a number of years ago 
and later reset here in Lincoln, so it 
was time to replace it.” 


While Martin straps on his tools, 
bucket operator Kohn backs his 
bucket truck into position. As Mar- 
tin climbs up the pole, Kohn climbs 
in the bucket. With Kohn at the con- 
trols, the bucket swings into the air 
and Martin begins releasing the 
cable from the pole. 


The cable removed and the 
bucket lowered, Robertson, in the 
back of the line truck, operates the 
controls that will swing a winch 
forward, grasp the pole and pull it 
from the hole. Repeating the opera- 
tion, the winch lowers the new pole 
into position. 


No well dressed lineman would mount a pole 
without his tools, worn low on the hip for easy 
reach. 
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Kohn (left) and Martin (right) unhook the old pole as Williams (center) looks on. 
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Kohn (ieft) and Robertson (right) move cable into position. 


Robertson (left), Martin (center) and Kohn (right) roll aerial cable from the reel. 
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“We hadn’t scheduled this into 
the job,” Williams comments. “It’s 
the unexpected things like this that 
make it hard to estimate the time a 
job will take. We are also going to 
have to pull this section of cable by 
hand because we can’t use the 
truck. It goes a lot faster when we 
can get the trucks in and use them 
to place the cable.” 

The pole in, and tamped firmly, 
Kohn hoists the cables and he and 
Martin deadend the cables to the 
pole. Since there is a drainage ditch 
full of water between the new pole 
and the next one down the line, the 
crew loads up the needed tools, cof- 
fin hoists, cable spinners and ropes 
that will help them pull the cable 
into position. The crew crosses the 
ditch and Martin and Robertson 
climb the pole and haul up the cable 
and cable spinner while Williams 
and Kohn get ready to attach the 
ropes and spin the cable to the mes- 
senger. 


By the time the cable is spun up 
and attached with bolts and 
clamps to the pole, it’s time for 
lunch and the four return to their 
trucks to eat and get a few minutes 
of needed rest. During the lunch 
hour, Williams gets a call on his 
mobile telephone. 


He informs the crew that they 
have a report of trouble on the other 
side of town and will have to go 
check it out. 


“Interruptions like this cost us a 
lot of time, because we have to pack 
up all the equipment each time we 
leave,” Williams comments. “But, 
since we’re an aerial crew, we also 
take care of line repairs, so it 
happens.” 


The two line trucks follow Will- 
iams to the repair site, stopping 
enroute to unload the old telephone 
pole at the pole yard. Williams 
drives through several alleys, 
checking the number stamped into 
each pole. Since the trouble report 
gives an incomplete number, it 
takes some time to find the right 
pole located in the middle of an 


continued 


through a manhole at 70th & A streets. 


alley in south Lincoln. Once 
located, it takes only a few minutes 
to pull one of the trucks in position 
and raise the bucket so Kohn can 
locate and repair the source of the 
trouble—a clamp that has worked 
loose letting the cable free. 


Then it’s back to east Lincoln to 
continue with the cable replace- 
ment project which will keep them 
busy for several weeks. 


Underground Conduit 


Just up the street a few blocks 
from where the aerial crew is work- 
ing, another crew is also replacing 
old cable with new. But this time 
it?s underground conduit cable and 
the procedures are totally different. 


“This is a little different from 
most of our jobs,” explains con- 
struction supervisor Gary Babcock. 
“We usually just pull from one 
manhole to the next, but today, 
after we bring this conduit from 
that manhole a block away, we 
have to run it underground and pull 
it up to that pedestal.” 

Babcock and three of the men, 
Mike Michel, Rick Hupka, and 
Bruce Whitefoot, pull on rubber 
boots and gather their tools. The 


fourth man in the crew, Dave Arm- 
strong, will be operating controls 
on the line truck as the cable is 
reeled out. 


As Hupka hooks up a pump and 
water begins pouring out of the 
manhole, he comments that this 
one is not so bad. 


“We had a job out northwest of 
town the other day and there was 
so much water in the manhole, that 
it took us two hours to get it 


Whitefoot (left) attaches a cable pulling sock 
to the fiber optic cable held by Gary Babcock 
(right). 


pumped out enough to work in it,” 
he comments. “Now when we work 
in that duct system we take along 
two pumps.” 


At the site where the crew is pul- 
ling cable on this particular day, 
one pump is sufficient to bring the 
water level down to below boot 
level. The other duct, a new one, is 
bone dry. 


The pumping finished, Hupka 
descends the ladder to begin prepa- 
rations for the pull while a block up 
the street Michel enters the other 
manhole to begin preparations on 
his end. 


“Tt’s not so bad going down there, 
you know. It’s nice and warm in the 
winter and cool in the summer.” 


Preparations ready, both ascend 
from the manhole and Armstrong 
begins the pull. 


A string, previously forced 
through the ducts by air pressure, 1s 
pulled out and attached to a rope 
which is slowly pulled through the 
conduit from manhole to manhole. 
Down in the manhole again, the 
end of the rope is attached to the 
cable and the final pull begins. 


By lunchtime, both pulls have 
been made. After lunch, the trucks 
will move on up the street and 
begin the same process over again. 


“Next week we will be pulling 
fiber optic cable—a 10,000 foot 
pull,” Babcock says. “That’s going 
to be the longest fiber optic pull 
we’ve done, but procedures will be 
about the same as those we’re using 
here today. We have to be a little 
more careful with fiber optic and 
keep the pull pressure even so we 
don’t snap the cable. We’ll be using 
pull equipment on our line truck 
that is specially designed to pull 
fiber optic cable. We’ll spend about 
four days on that job and will pull 
through 14 manholes at one time.” 


Construction crews are older 
today than in recent years, accord- 
ing to Todd Williams. Most of them 
have 18 to 14 years of service and 
are in their mid-30’s. At one time, 
many employees started in con- 
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struction when they joined the 
company, and moved to other jobs 
after they had more time with the 
company, he explained. 


“All that experience means that I 
have had some very good crew 
members,” he comments. “I had a_ Mike Michel descends 
good crew when I worked out on the into one of the man- 


: ; holes to prepare for 
plow train—the out-of-town buried the cable pull. White- 


crew, and I have a good aerial crew foot (left) wears a pair 
now. They’ve all had enough expe- 0frubber boots, stand- 


; at 2 ard equi 
rience to know their jobs well and Sa caine. seb ll 


all take a lot of pride in their work.” ground. 


With Dave Armstrong at the controls of the line truck, the cable pull 


begins. 
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Much of the crew’s work is done underground as the underground conduit cable is pulled from manhole to manhole. Preparing to enter the 
manholes are Bruce Whitefoot (photo, left), Mike Michel (center photo) and Rick Hupka (right). 
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Equal Access— 
A Success 
Story 


Teamwork 
makes it happen 


Wi the conversion of an addi- 
tional 21 communities to Equal 
Access in November, 82 percent of 
LT&T customers will now be able to 
make their long distance calls 
through the long distance company 
of their choice by dialing “1” plus. 


The accomplishment of this 
major achievement in slightly more 
than 18 months is a success story at 
which the company can point with 
considerable pride. And much of the 
credit for that success goes to the 
Equal Access Task Force which de- 
veloped procedures and time frames 
and coordinated the efforts of the 
numerous departments involved. 


Designing Bills First Step 


The first step in preparing for 
Equal Access was redesigning new 
bills as required by changes in call 
data from the switches that had 
been converted to Equal Access. In 
addition, the new billing format was 
designed to display charges and 
credits by the long distance com- 
panies by whom customers would be 
served after Equal Access went into 
effect. (Currently, only Lincoln 
Telephone Long Distance and 
AT&T use LT&T billing services. 


Although many people became 
involved in implementing Equal 
Access, the primary responsibility 
for scheduling and coordinating the 
many inter-departmental activities 
fell on the Equal Access task force, 
which met weekly beginning in 
February 1985 until May 1987. 
Since that time, the task force has 
continued to meet on a monthly 
basis to ensure that continuing 
Equal Access conversions go as 
smoothly as did the initial conver- 
sion. The following people have 
served, or are still serving on the 
task force. 


Customers served by other long dis- 
tance companies receive a bill from 
the company providing their long 
distance service as well as the bill 
from LT'&T for local and intraLATA 
long distance services.) A Message 
Processing and Billing Processing 
project team was formed to accom- 
plish this major task. Nearly 55 
employees representing Customer 
Services, Revenue Accounting and 
Data Processing joined together to 
design the new bills, and to develop 
the new computer programs and 
procedures that would be required 
by those who would be working with 
the new customer bills. In addition 
Customer Services and Public Rela- 
tions worked together to inform the 
public about the new billing format. 
In all, the project required nearly 24 
months to complete. 


Customer Services 
Responsible for Ballots 


The next move was up to the Cus- 
tomer Services Department, which 
was in charge of designing and pre- 
paring the ballots by which the cus- 
tomers would select their long dis- 
tance company. In a cooperative 
effort between Customer Services 
and Public Relations, residential 


Merv Troester, Engineering, 
Chairman 


Jim Anderson, Network Operations 
Don Antholz, Accounting 
Sondra Stanton, Accounting 


Jim Bohl and Mike Schomburg, 
Engineering 


Jack Caldwell, Tom Tipton, Cus- 
tomer Services 


Jackie Dearmont, Barb Elam, Sid 
McCartney and Irene Pinkerton, 
Marketing 


Lynn Holcomb, Data Processing 


Jim Stephen, Revenue Requirments 


customers learned about the advent 
of Equal Access, how it would affect 
them, and what would be required of 
them through a series of newspaper 
and radio ads. In addition, Custom- 
er Services set up a special Equal 
Access hotline where some 10 to 12 
people stood by to answer in detail 
any questions customers might 
have about Equal Access. Business 
customers received information 
about Equal Access through a Mar- 
keting effort and were also 
requested to call the Marketing 
department for answers to specific 
questions. In addition, during the 
months preceding Equal Access 
balloting, many members of the 
Equal Access task force spoke at a 
number of “town hall” type of meet- 
ings to further increase public 
awareness of Equal Access. 

The success of this joint effort was 
in the balloting results following 
LT&T’s first conversion to Equal 
Access in the Lincoln and Hastings 
exchanges on November 15, 1986. 
An optimistic goal had been set for 
a 70 percent return on first ballots. 
When the ballots were all in, it was 
discovered that 85 percent of 
LT&T’s customers had returned 
their first ballots. Not only was the 
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percentage of returned ballots 
higher than any other telco had yet 
experienced, no other company had 
at that time successfully converted 
as many end office switches simul- 
taneously, according to Merv Troes- 
ter, who headed up the Equal Access 
Task Force. 


Ten end offices in and around 
Lincoln as well as four end offices in 
and around Hastings were included 
in this first conversion, bringing 
Equal Access to about 117,000 cus- 
tomer lines, or nearly 58 percent of 
LT&T’s total customer lines. 


Prior to that first conversion to 
Equal Access, a great deal of prepar- 
atory work had to be completed by 
the Equipment Engineering group, 
including the reconfiguration of 
entire switching systems to handle 
the additional switching functions 
that would be required by Equal 
Access. Although electronic switch- 
ing systems were already in place in 
the Lincoln and Hastings ex- 
changes where the initial Equal 
Access conversion would occur, new 
equipment and software had to be 
installed to enable the switches to 
route each customer’s calls to his or 
her pre-selected long distance 
company. 


As the ballots began coming in 
prior to the Lincoln/Hastings con- 
version to Equal Access, Traffic, 
Transmission and Protection and 
Equipment Engineering personnel, 
as well as the Toll Equipment sec- 
tion of Customer Services, put in 
many long hours to process the cir- 
cuit orders and make the necessary 
circuit changes by the November 15 
deadline for the cutover. 


Other departmental groups also 
became involved in preparing for 
the conversion to Equal Access. For 
example the Carrier Marketing 
goup in the Planning section 
worked with long distance compa- 
nies who would be potential users of 
LT&T’s operator, billing and other 
available services to determine their 
wants and needs. Revenue Require- 
ments staff members worked out 
new rates and tariffs which partici- 
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pating long distance companies 
would pay LT'&T for use of the local 
network to begin and complete their 
calls, as well as the rates for other 
services, such as operator, billing, 
etc. 


The Interexchange Carrier Serv- 
ice Center (ICSC), which had been 
organized after divestiture to bill 
AT&T and other long distance com- 
panies for services supplied by 
LT&T, expanded its activities to 
include handling orders and billing 
for the 8 long distance companies 
which would be offering their long 
distance services within LT &T’s ter- 
ritory. Initially, there were 10 long 
distance companies listed on both 
the Lincoln and Hastings ballots, 
but two of those companies with- 
drew from Hastings and only 8 long 
distance companies now serve 
Hastings customers. 


A great many LIT&T employees, 
representing several departments, 
have had arolein preparing for and 
implementing Equal Access. Nor 
was the conversion of Lincoln and 


Current members of the Equal Access Task Force at a recent meeting included (front row, 


Hastings the end of the program. 
Still to come were the 30 exchanges 
to be converted in 1987; 16 
exchanges in 1980 and 62 exchang- 
es between 1989 and 1994. 


Subsequent Equal Access conver- 
sions will continue throughout the 
territory as existing switches are 
replaced with new digital switches. 
In most cases, exchanges receiving 
new digital switches will also con- 
vert to Equal Access within the 
same year. 


By this time, the procedures for 
Equai Access conversion has be- 
come rather routine. Each conver- 
sion, however, still requires prepar- 
ing the switches; taking orders from 
the long distance companies; distr1- 
buting ballots; publicizing changes, 
and processing the service orders as 
ballots are returned. The success in 
meeting the scheduled conversions 
to Equal Access throughout the 
remainder of this year and the next 
several years will be largely due to 
the careful planning of the hard- 
working Equal Access Task Force. 
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from left} Barb Elam, Jim Anderson, Jim Bohl, Irene Pinkerton, {back row) Don Antholz, Sid 
McCartney, Jack Caldwell, Merv Troester and Mike Schomburg. (Not pictured—Jim Stephen). 
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{i telephone company’s cus- 
tomer service technician stopped 
frequently at a cable terminal 
located in an alley adjacent to a 
neat, well-kept frame house. While 
working at the terminal the service 
technician often visited with the 
owner of the residence as he worked 
in his yard. An elderly man, the res- 
ident seemed to enjoy the frequent 
contact and his brief exchanges 
about the weather and how it 
affected his garden. On the last 
several trips to the terminal, how- 
ever, the technician had missed the 
old man’s presence and the lawn 
and garden were showing signs of 
neglect. 


“IT hope the old gentleman’s not 
ill,” he thought. Giving the nearby 
house a closer scrutiny, he noticed a 
pile of papers on the front porch 
and window shades still drawn. 


“Something must be wrong,” he 
thought, and the problem of the 
missing old man continued to nag 
at him as he went about his daily 
rounds. 


Now, thanks to LT&T’s partici- 
pation in Lincoln’s Gatekeeper 
Program, the customer service 
technician can put his concern into 
action. 


Through his participation in the 
Gatekeeper Program, he can make 
a single phone call and an appro- 
priate social service agency will 
check out the home to determine if 
there is a need for intervention, and 
if so, to offer any services that 
might be needed by the elderly 
person. 


The purpose of Lincoln’s Gate- 
keeper Program is to help those 
elderly persons who live alone and 
who, due to their isolation, might be 
overlooked during a crisis situation. 
It seeks to identify older persons 
unable to adequately care for them- 
selves or unable to manage the rou- 
tine business of everyday life. The 
Gatekeeper Program is a service of 
three local groups who are con- 
cerned with the problems of the 


community’s elderly population: 
the Lincoln Information Service for 
the Elderly (LIFE); the Public 
Health Nursing Division, and the 
Retired Senior Volunteer Program 
(RSVP). It operates under the aus- 
pices of the City of Lincoln through 
its Area Agency on Aging, and 
Lincoln/Lancaster County’s 
Department of Public Health. 


Key to the program’s success is 
locating the elderly who might be 
in need, and that’s where LT&T 


comes in. 


Gatekeeper programs in other 
communities have relied on various 
utility companies for this function 
with a great deal of success. Hoping 
to achieve the same success, Gate- 
keeper personnel selected LT&T as 
a likely company to approach for 
assistance because a large number 
of LT&T’s employees have frequent 
contact with the community’s eld- 
erly residents. In addition, it was 
felt that LT&T had a high degree of 


credibility among the company’s 
elderly customers. 


Two employee groups were pin- 
pointed to participate in the city’s 
Gatekeeper Program: the LI&T 
customer service technicians, who 
have frequent direct contact with 
elderly people in their homes and 
who pass through the same neigh- 
borhoods on a daily basis; and 
LT'&T service representatives, who 
have repeated telephone contact 
with elderly people. Special train- 
ing was provided to employees of 
both groups to enable them to rec- 
ognize any situation in which an 
elderly person might require the 
type of intervention that the Gate- 
keeper Program can provide. 


Participation in the program 
received the approval of Senior Vice 
President-Operations Charles 
Arnold and approximately 200 Lin- 
coln customer service technicians, 
customer service representatives, 
and their supervisors received 
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training to equip them for their role 
in the Gatekeeper Program. 


The emphasis of the training was 
on learning to recognize the signs 
that might indicate an elderly per- 
son was in need of assistance of 
some kind. During the day-long 
training session, employees were 
also introduced to a variety of 
community services available for 
the elderly. 


The employee function, should 
any of these signs be observed, is 
simply to contact the Gatekeeper 


Danger signs which might alert 
an employee to a need for inter- 
vention might include any of the 
following: 


—an older person who seems 
unsure of the date, time, where 
they are, who they are, or what 
the employee was saying or 
understanding why the employee 
is talking to them 


—sudden, excessive anger inap- 
propriate to the situation 


—deterioration in the individual’s 
ability to communicate since pre- 
vious contact 


—an older person who expresses 
severe, incapacitating fear and 
suspicion. For example, if the 
older person refuses to go outside 
or to open the door after a service 
person has been properly identi- 
fied 


—when the primary focus of an 
older person’s conversation is 
repeated reference to dying, sui- 
cide or lack of reason to live 


—any dramatic, deteriorating 
changes in personality and 
behaviour 

—observation of large amounts of 
cash, currency or uncashed 
checks in clear view in the home 
or carried openly on their person 
—the observation of rodents in 
the house or a massive infestation 
of insects 

—the observation of bruises, 
blood stains or other signs of 
injury or physical distress 
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‘When the Elderly Might Need Help 


referral program. No employee will 
be responsible for any additional 
action, nor will participation in the 
program disrupt the normal routine 
of their everyday job responsibili- 
ties. Any action taken will remain 
confidential, but an employee mak- 
ing a referral will receive confirma- 
tion that the referral was received 
and acted on by an appropriate 
social service agency. 


Gatekeeper services are strictly 
voluntary. Individuals referred are 
not required to accept help unless a 
life threatening situation exists. 


—an appearance that the older 
person’s basic needs are not being 
met, particularly no food in the 
house 


—an older person is wearing 
inappropriate clothing for the 
weather or situation 


—an older person who has diffi- 
culty getting around their house, 
yet appears to have no cane, 
crutch, walker or other needed 
device available 


Outside danger signs which 
might alert a Gatekeeper to a 
possible problem include: 


—a usually neatly kept residence 
begins to show signs of neglect, 
with possibly mail and newspap- 
ers piling up on the porch 

—any dramatic deterioration in 
the condition of the house such as 
leaky roof, basement full of 
water, broken windows and 
doors, frozen or broken water 
pipes 

—large amounts of trash, clothes, 
papers and other stuff accumu- 
lated throughout the house and 
blocking passage through the 
house 


—more than ten pets, particularly 
cats or dogs, in the home 
—unattended pets in poor condi- 
tion, gaunt ribs visible, exposed 
to weather with no apparent 
shelter 

—discontinuance of basic services 
such as gas, electricity, water or 
telephone 
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Personal Security Tips 


(Courtesy of Pinkerton Security Service) 


According to the Pinkerton Security 
Service the incidence of crime in the 
workplace appears to be on the rise in 
major cities as well as suburban areas. 
Employees can help prevent such crime 
by observing some precautions at their 
worksites: 


1. Strangers who gain access to your 
work area should be courteously, but 
firmly, challenged. Ask what their 
business is and how you can help them. 
If they do not explain themselves satis- 
factorily, call the security officer. 


2. Women employees should lock their 
pocketbooks in their desks or take them 
along when leaving their desks. Men 
should take care not to leave their 
wallets in the breast pocket of jackets 
hanging on coat racks. 


3. Lock up small items of value such as 
calculators before leaving work each 
day. 

4. Maintenance or storage areas 
which can provide hiding places should 
be locked before leaving work even 
though they may not contain items 
worth stealing. 


Pinkerton also offers some tips for 
securing your residential garage and its 
contents. A garage, especially if at- 
tached to the house, should have the 
Same degree of security as a house. An 
intruder, by entering an unlocked or 
open attached garage, can force entry 
into the house in complete privacy. The 
following check list will ensure that your 
garage is protected. 

1. Be sure the door closes tightly. 


2. An overhead door should have a 
track padlock. 


3. If using an exterior hasp and pad- 
lock, be sure they are of high quality 
tempered steel, firmly secured without 
exposed screws or bolts. 


4. Do not depend on the flimsy lock 
often provided by the door manufac- 
turer. Use auxiliary locks. 

_ 0. Keep your garage doors closed and 
locked when not in use. 

6. Be sure to lock the garage doors at 
night. 

7. Lock your car and remove the keys 
even when it is parked in the garage. 

8. You should be able to turn on the 
garage light from inside your house. 
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Magnetic 
Resonance 
Imagery 
Blend of Medical and 


Communications Sciences 
Benefit Patient 


The blending of communications 
and medical technology has en- 
abled Lincoln doctors to add a new 
diagnostic tool to their arsenal of 
weapons against disease. 


The new diagnostic technology 
utilizes a Magnetic Resonance 
Imagery (MRI) scanner to produce 
high resolution, computerized 
images of multiple organ structures 
making it possible to provide earlier 
diagnosis of many illnesses. 


Communications technology 
entered into the picture when LT&T 
installed a high resolution micro- 
wave system that makes it possible 
for the computerized images to be 
transmitted to television monitors 
at Bryan Memorial, Lincoln Gen- 
eral or St. Elizabeth’s hospitals. 


The Magnetic Resonance Imag- 
ery scanner operates on the princi- 
ple that the molecules in the body 
radiate a magnetic energy. By 
exposing the patient to an intense 
magnetic field that reacts with the 
molecules, a computerized three-di- 
mensional image is produced. The 
scanner generates a video signal of 
the image that can be viewed on site 
for a diagnosis, or can be sent via 
microwave to one of the three hospi- 
tals where radiologists view the 
computerized image on a TV moni- 
tor to make a diagnosis. The new 
diagnostic tool is especially useful 
in studies of the head and spine and 
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imagery scanner. 


will enable an earlier diagnosis of 
such diseases as multiple sclerosis 
or small tumors that might not yet 
be visible by other diagnostic 
methods. 


The mobile MRI scanner is 
housed in a customized van and will 
be available in Lincoln two days a 
week at a specially built diagnostic 
center at 48th and Valley Road and 
for three days a week at Omaha 
where it will serve Midlands Hospi- 
tal in Papillion and Bishop Clark- 
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Dr. David Kiple, medical director of Lincoln’s facility, reviews images produced by the MR 


son and Immanual Hospitals in 
Omaha. It will operate in Lincoln as 
the Lincoln Magnetic Scanning 
Service headed by Dr. David Kiple 
and in Omaha as the Nebraska 
Medical Group Magnetic Scanner 
Services. 


Housing the scanner in a mobile 
unit enables the six hospitals to 
share the expensive ($3.2 million) 
Magnetic Resonance Imagery sys- 
tem and through their cooperative 
effort combat the high cost of health 


The mobile MR imagery scanner is transported in a custom trailer. 
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care. Lincoln hospitals, by sharing 
the diagnostic center at 48th and 
Valley Road, have also eliminated 
the cost of duplicating diagnostic 
centers at each hospital. The micro- 
wave transmission system installed 
by LT&T adds another efficiency by 
enabling doctors to view the compu- 
terized images at a remote site so 
they do not have to leave the hospi- 
tal to complete a diagnosis. 


Although the Lincoln Magnetic 
Scanning Service owns the micro- 
wave system, it was installed and 
will be maintained by LT&T. Also 
part of the LT&T project was the 
installation of microwave receivers 
on the roof of each hospital and 
installing wiring from each of the 
receivers to video monitors located 
in each hospital’s radiology center. 


According to Jerry Chenoweth, 
network radio supervisor, a 55-foot 
tower was required for the micro- 


wave dish installed at the 48th and 
Valley Road site because of the 
interference of several large trees in 
the area. 


“This is a ‘line of sight’ communi- 
cation system so we had to have a 
clear field between the originating 
microwave dish and the receivers at 
each of the hospitals,” he explains. 


Marketing’s Dick Rasmussen, 
business account supervisor, and 
Vicki Lowe, account executive, 
coordinated sales and service with 
the Lincoln Magnetic Scanning 
Service. 


Photos courtesy of Bryan Memorial Hospital. 


During an August open house at Lincoln’s 
Magnetic Scanning Service, Tracy Brigden 
(left) introduces a visitor, Fred Wenska of 
Lincoln to the MR imagery scanner. 


Thanks for Your Extra Efforts 


Jieee to the following 
employees who gave that extra bit 
of service that prompted customers 
to write their appreciation. 
Employees receiving special recog- 
nition from customers in recent 
weeks included: 


Bonnie Hatra, Customer Services, 
Hastings—A customer wrote, “It 
appears that she has the rare ability 
to handle situations that are some- 
times unpleasant in a very friendly, 
understanding, yet business-like 
manner...” 


Robert Luft, Customer Services, 
Seward—A Garland customer wrote, 
“.. the help he provided was a 
credit to his employer. He gave us 
competent technical help along with 
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support and encouragement... 


Sharon Sherman and Pat Merri- 
man, Customer Services, Lincoln— 
Following a tour of the TOPS unit 
by a group of visually impaired 
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children, a member of the staff at 
the Nebraska Department of Public 
Institution’s Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices for the Blind, wrote, ““We like to 
provide students with as much expo- 
sure to the work world as possible as 
they begin to set some goals for 
themselves. We were very impressed 
with the willingness of your staff to 
answer all of our questions in a 


cheerful, friendly fashion.” @) 


Pat Merriman 


Robert Luft 


> 
Sharon Sherman 


Bonnie Hatra 
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Helping to cut the old Dunbar switch out and ane 


_ 


Rick Sedersten (top right) and Arnold Durr (bottom). 


A new computer-controlled, digi- 
tal telephone system went into serv- 
ice at Dunbar Sept. 8 marking the 
company’s eighth major switch 
conversion thus far this year. 


The 400-line Automatic Electric 
GTD-5 switch will operate as a 
remote switch off of the Nebraska 
City switch. It is housed in a new 
shadow-block building just across 
the street from the old switching 
office on Dunbar’s main street. 

The $219,000 investment in new 
equipment will bring to the Dunbar 
residents the same advanced tele- 
phone technology available in 
LY&T’s larger exchanges, including 
optional custom calling features, 
touch calling, “0” plus dialing, 
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automated calling card service and 
automatic number identification. 


The new switch will also make it 
possible for Dunbar customers to 
receive Equal Access service, which 
is scheduled to go into effect in 
December. With Equal Access, cus- 
tomers in Dunbar will be able to 
select their long distance company 
and to use the selected company by 
simply dialing “1” plus the area 
code and number. 

Dunbar, population 216, is located 
just off of Nebraska Highway 2 
midway between Nebraska City 
and Syracuse in Otoe county. 
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Dunbar Gets 
New Switch, 
Telephone Office 
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Marketing 


Cellular Telephone Moves 
from Concept to Market 


i. eee a customer base for a 
new service involves a myriad of 
activities that must be coordinated 
in a short time span. A good case in 
point is LT&T’s new cellular tele- 
phone service. 


Although LT&T became inter- 
ested in cellular in the early 1980’s 
and performed feasibility studies in 
1984, it was not until after the com- 
pany was issued a construction 
permit from the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission (FCC) that the 
real coordination and involvement 


l n the seven month span between 
LT&T being licensed to provide cellular 
telephone service and offering custo- 
mers the service, a good deal had to be 
accomplished. The following time line 
details the steps necessary for putting 
the cellular telephone system into service. 


September 1986—LT&T receives license 
from FCC to offer cellular telephone 
service in Lincoln. 


Cell site equipment ordered from 
Motorola. 


February 1987—First of equipment 
arrives and installation begins at cell 
site located on 9th floor at 15th & M. Two 
cellular antennas also installed on the 
microwave tower. The installation was 
completed in two weeks at a total cost of 
$200,000, including equipment invest- 
ment and installation expenses. 


March—Testing of system begins. 


By March 23 testing was completed. 
With the system functioning properly, 
LT&T filed with the FCC for operational 
authority. 


Customer premise equipment ordered, 
including vehicular, portable and 
transportable cellular telephone units. 
(Vehicular units are permanently 
installed in vehicle, and require 3-4 
hours of installation time; transportable 
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of many company departments be- 
came imperative. In just seven 
months after the issuance of the 
construction permit, the service 
was made available to the public. 


The first challenge was to order 
and install needed equipment and 
test it before offering it to the pub- 
lic. The first cellular telephone 
users went online in April 1987 and 
the next several months were spent 
closely monitoring the system’s 
operation. In the meantime, addi- 
tional market research was com- 


units, weighing about 8 to 10 pounds, 
can be removed from car; the light- 
weight portable units, which weigh 
approximately 2 pounds, can be easily 
carried for use outside the car. The most 
expensive of the three types, these have 
proven the best sellers because of their 
convenience of use.) 


April—Authority granted April 23, but 
until official notification arrived on 
April 28, LT&T could not begin to 


market system. 


The next step was to determine a pric- 
ing schedule for the units and the ser- 
vice. Units may be either leased or pur- 
chased. In addition, the customer pays a 
monthly “line” charge and a per minute 
usage charge. In determiniing service 
pricing, LT&T’s marketing staff con- 
sidered the pricing for cellular service in 
Omaha, as well as reviewing LI'&T’s 
rate structure for its existing mobile 
radio service. The rate schedule devel- 
oped offers LT'&T customers the cellular 
telephone service at a slightly lower rate 
than Omaha residents. Rates compare 
favorably with LT&T’s existing mobile 
radio rates, but cellular telephone cus- 
tomers get a higher quality service. 

Since the pricing of cellular service is 
not regulated, it was not necessary for 
LT&T to file a tariff for cellular service, 


pleted and the marketing plans and 
objectives were finalized. By the 
third quarter of 1987, public adver- 
tising and marketing efforts began. 


Cellular telephone service is one 
of the most innovative new services 
LT&T has been involved with in 
some time. The response to this new 
service has been quite good, indi- 
cating that customers are finding 
cellular phones to be an effective 
business tool for improving produc- 
tivity, for saving time, and for sim- 
ple personal convenience. 


speeding up the process considerably. 


May—After several of the installers 
attended training classes provided by 
Motorola, LT&T was ready to begin 
promoting and marketing cellular serv- 
ice in Lincoln to selected users. 


An ongoing function of marketing 
personnel is the development of agent 
and roaming agreements. 


Sales agent agreements have become 
a common marketing strategy in the 
cellular industry, according to Brad 
Hedrick, marketing manager—product 
development. With traditional tele- 
phone service, customers may buy their 
telephone sets at any one of anumber of 
dealers but must then come to LT&T for 
service. However, in most cities, where 
there are two providers of cellular ser- 
vice, when customers buy their cellular 
telephone sets from someone other than 
a cellular carrier, the dealer will recom- 
mend a cellular company to provide the 
service. The sales agent agreement is 
simply an agreement with the dealer to 
recommend exclusively one cellular 
company over another. 

“We do not yet have competition for 
cellular service in Lincoln,” comments 
Hedrick. “But we believe that it is com- 
ing and itis good marketing strategy for 
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Cellular... 


us to negotiate as many as possible of 
those agreements now.” 


Automatic roaming agreements are 
another unique outgrowth of the cellular 
telephone industry. If customers from 
other cities attempt to use their cellular 
telephone in Lincoln, or if an LT&T cus- 
tomer attempts to use a cellular tele- 
phone in another company’s area, that 
call will be denied unless there is an 
agreement between the two companies. 
Under the terms of a roaming agree- 
ment, when a customer of another cellu- 
lar carrier system wants to use their 
cellular telephone in Lincoln, our sys- 
tem will be programmed to accept calls 
from that cellular carrier system. The 
customer will be able to make local Lin- 
coln calls as well as calling card, third 
number or collect type long distance 
calls through LT&T’s cellular system. 
The calling information will be recorded 
and sent to the customer’s cellular car- 
ner, who will bill their customer for the 
calls made in Lincoln. The same proce- 
dure will work in reverse for LT&T cus- 
tomers who make calls in another cellu- 
lar carrier’s territory with whom LT&T 
has an automatic roaming agreement. 
LT&T will be billed by the other cellular 
carrier and will in turn bill the LT&T 
customer for the call made in another 
city. 


To date, LTI&T has automatic roam- 
ing agreements with over 60 cellular 
markets, and will be adding others in 
the future. 


“Tn the first few months of operation 
of the cellular system, we have exceeded 
our goals, both in the number of custo- 
mers for cellular service and in the 
number of cellular telephones that we 
have sold,” Hedrick said. “Since there 
has been no decrease in our mobile radio 
business, we know that we are receiving 
business from customers whose require- 
ments and needs differ from those of our 
mobile radio customers. The popularity 
of portable cellular telephones is an 
indication that different needs are being 


met by the cellular telephone service we 
offer.” 


“Our initial cellular business has been 
due to pent up demand. However, as this 
pent up demand decreases, we intend to 
move systematically and more aggres- 
sively market this service to businesses 
and individuals who could benefit from 


this service. Our early entry into the. 


market and the groundwork we are lay- 
ing now should ensure that we will 
obtain a large market share of the cellu- 
lar business.” 
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LT@&T BRIEFS 


Present to honor Edward Jungck ERE for 40 years of service with LT&T were (from left) 
Mick DeBacker, Dwight Splitt, Charles Arnold, Dean Clark, Larry Sanford and Darrell Joynt. 


Ed Jungck Marks 
Forty Years of Service 


Edward Jungck, Hastings I&R 
supervisor, observed 40 years with 
LT&T in July. Electing not to come to 
Lincoln for a luncheon on his anniver- 
sary date, Jungck was guest of Senior 
Vice President Charles Arnold and 
Hastings Area Manager Dwight Splitt 
at a luncheon following the presenta- 
tion of his service pin. 

Jungck joined the company in Lin- 
coln in July 1947 as a groundman in 
Construction. He served briefly as a 
lineman before leaving for nearly four 
years of military service. On returning 
in July 1954, he transferred to Beatrice 
as a lineman. In 1956 he transferred to 
Hastings where he served as a combi- 
nationman. He later served as a 
switchman, PBX installer-repairman 
and in 1977 was promoted to service 
foreman. He has eon in his present 
position as I&R supervisor since 1981. 
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Ron Elledge, Superior network technician, 

was the recipient of a $50 award for his sug- 

gestion that the company use a different type 
of cutter for cutting power wires in equip- 
ment bays. The suggested cable cutter will 
save time and make a more efficient cut. 
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Project Brush Earns Recognition 


The Community Service Award, presented jointly by radio station 
KFOR and LT&T in recognition of community involvement was pre- 
sented in September toa group of students at Union College for their 
project BRUSH. Students and faculty members have painted 64 
homes since they began their community outreach program seven 
years ago and expect to paint 100 homes by the time Union College 
observes its centennial in 1991. Homes to be painted are selected 
primarily from elderly or handicapped applicants. Supplies for the 
project are furnished at cost by the lowa Paint Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Lincoln. Accepting the award from LT&T’s Lela Kelliher (left) 
and KFOR’s Vince Collura (center) was Union College chaplain Rich 
Carlson, (right) who developed and coordinates project BRUSH. 
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September/October 1987 


Viola 
Evans 


James 
Hartshorn 


Richard 
Johnson 


Howard 
Spahnle 


Hilda 
Johanns 


Marcia 
Watson 
Whitlock 


Viola Evans, 87, retired 
Hebron cashier, died Aug. 
30, 1987 in Hebron. She had 
been retired since June 
1965. 

Mrs. Evans first joined 
the company in 1929 as a 
clerk at the Hebron office. 
She resigned in 19388, 
returning in 1947 as cashier. 
Following another break in 
service, she returned to the 
company in 1957, working 
as a part-time clerk for sev- 
eral years before being 
appointed full-time cashier, 


the position she held at | <—weMEE | the position she held at the 
time of her retirement. 

Mrs. Evans was a mem- 
ber for 73 years of the Uni- 
ted Methodist Church, serv- 
ed for a number of years as 
a volunteer at the Blue Val- 
ley Nursing Home and was 
the recipient of the Ak-Sar- 
Ben Good Neighbor Award. 

Survivors include: daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Merlin (Paula) 
Gaston, Hebron; two grand- 
children; two great-grand- 
children. 

Services were held Sep- 
tember 2 with interment at 
Rosehill cemetery in 
Hebron. 


James L. Hartshorn, 48, 
equipment engineer in Lin- 
coln, died Sept. 3, 1987. 

A lifelong Lincoln resi- 
dent, Mr. Hartshorn had 
been with the company for 
over seventeen years. He 
first joined LT&T as an 
engineering assistant in 
1969, but left after a few 
months. He returned in 1970 
as an engineer in network 
engineering. 

A Marine Corps veteran, 
he was a member of the 
American Legion Post #13 
and of the Frank H. Woods 
Chapter of the Pioneers 
Association. 

Survivors include: wife, 
Pat; sons, Nicholas, Dou- 
elas, both of Lincoln, David, 
York, Darrin, Wahoo: 
father, Gerald “Ted, ” Albu- 
querque, N.M.; mother, 
Elma Hartshorn, Lincoln; 
brother, Paul, Lincoln, also 
emplo yed at LT&T- sisters, 
Mrs. Donald (Helen) Hovey, 
Denton, Mrs. Phillip (Sally) 
Payne, ‘Albuquerque, N.M.; 
grandchildren, Timothy 
and Jennifer Hartshorn, 
both of York. 

Services were held Sep- 
tember 5 in Lincoln with 
interment at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 


Richard C. Johnson, 62, 
retired senior clerk in 
supply, died Sept. 22, 1987. 
Mr. Johnson had worked 
at LT&T for over 20 years 
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Service Anniversaries 


before retiring in January 


1981. He had worked a num- 
ber of years at Western Elec- 
tric before joining LT&T as 
a warehouseman in supply 
in 1960. He became a stock 
clerk in the shop in 1973 and 
senior clerk in 1976. 

He was a member of the 
Frank H. Woods Telephone 
Pioneers, East Lincoln 
Lodge #210 AF&AM and 
VFW Post 131. During 
World War II he served with 
the U.S. Navy on the USS 
Massachussetts. 

He is survived by: wife, 
Margaret; son, Richard, San 
Diego; daughter, Sharon 
Gray, Lincoln; sisters, Mar- 
tha Waite, Gertrude Ander- 
son, Dorothy Walker, all of 
Lincoln; four grandchildren. 

Services were held in Lin- 
coln September 26, with in- 
terment at Lincoln Memor- 
ial Park. 


Howard W. Spahnle, 78, 
retired area commercial 
supervisor, died Sept. 19, 
1987 at Lincoln. He had 
served 41 years with LT&T 
before retiring in 1974. 


Mr. Spahnle joined the 
Commercial department as 
a salesman in the business 
office in 1932, later transfer- 
ring to Hastings in the same 
position. He returned the 
following year to Lincoln 
where he was a commercial 
representative until the out- 
break of World War II when 
he entered the Signal Corps 
where he attained the rank 
of major. Following the war 
he returned to LT&T as a 
directory compilation 
supervisor. He was _ pro- 
moted in 1950 to directory 
manager, sales manager in 
1951 then served as eastern 
district manager and field 
commercial supervisor. He 
assumed the position of 
area commercial supervisor 
in 1966 and remained in 
that position until hi 
retirement. 

Active in several civic and 
fraternal organizations, Mr. 
Spahnle served as exalted 
ruler of the Lincoln Elks 
Lodge in 1966 and later as 
secretary. He had also 


served as president of the 
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Downtown Lincoln Opti- 
mist club, first vice chair- 
man of Lancaster County 
Red Cross and past chair- 
man of the Contact Club of 
the Lincoln Chamber of 
Commerce. He was a mem- 
ber of the Lancaster Lodge 
54 AF&AM, the American 
Legion and a life member of 
the Frank H. Woods Tele- 
phone Pioneers Association. 


Survivors include: wife, 
Jeane; sons, Howard S., 
Upland Calif., John C., Lin- 
coln; four grandchildren 
and four stepgrandchildren. 


Hilda Johanns, 84, retired 
chief operator from Platts- 
mouth died Aug. 30, 1987 at 
Plattsmouth. She had been 
retired since 1966. 

Mrs. Johanns joined the 
company as a student oper- 
ator in 1925 and by 1931 
had become chief operator, 
a position she held until her 
retirement following the 
conversion of Plattsmouth 
to dial in 1966. She had over 
41 years of service when she 
retired. 

Services were held Sep- 
tember 4 at Plattsmouth 
with interment at Oak Hills 
Cemetery in Plattsmouth. 


Marcia Watson Whitlock, 
91, retired lunchroom super- 
visor, died Oct. 10, 1987. 

Mrs. Whitlock joined the 
company in 1933 as super- 
visor of LT&T’s employee 
cafeteria at the old 14th & M 
Street building. After the 
company moved to new 
quarters at 15th & M in 
1960, she served as supervi- 
sor of the lunchroom until 
her retirement in 1961. Prior 
to joining LT&T, she had 
taught home economics for 
a number of years. She was 
a past president of the Lin- 
coln Institutional Directors 
and Dietitians Association 
and a member of the Frank 
H. Woods chapter of the 
Telephone Pioneers and the 
Huguenot Society. 

Services were held Octo- 
ber 17 with interment at 
Lincoln Memorial Park. 
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Merle Lohmeier 
Tecumseh 
40 years/October 


Erman Wheatcraft ; 
Crete Li 4= 
40 years/October ees 


35 years 


Ronald Cotton 


Lincoln 

35 years/October 

S. D. Hanau =o; 
Lincoln Viel 
35 years/October | A 


Darrell Neemann 
Lincoln 

35 years/ 
September 


Donald Schark 
Ork 


35 years/October 


30 years 


John Guilkey 
Superior 

30 years/ 
September 


Jimmie Irons 
Lincoln 

30 years/ 
September 


Janice Lemon 
Lincoln 
30 years/October 


Robert Neugebauer 
Lincoln 
30 years/October 


Robert Zeigler 
Superior 

30 years/ 
September 


25 years 


Judith Hight 
Lincoln 

25 years/ 
September 


Lonnie Husing 
Auburn 
25 years/October 


Leonard Larsen 
Lincoln 
25 years/October 


Donna Lowell 
Lincoln 
25 years/October 


Marvin Nitzel 
Crete 
25 years/September 
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Yvonne Reyman 
Lincoln 
25 years/October 


Douglas Volzke 
Lincoln 
25 years/October 


20 years 


Shirley Blocher 
Lincoln 
20 years/October 


Patrick Mitchell 
Hastings 

20 years/ 
September 


Terry Morlok 
Lincoln 

20 years/ 
September | & 


Ralph Petty 
Lincoln 
20 years/October 


15 years 


David Dirksen 
Lincoln 
15 years/October 


Carol Forbes 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
September 


September/October 1987 


Robin Hraban- 
Hendrickson 
Lincoln 

15 years/October 


James Wach 
Hastings 
15 years/October 


Teresa 
Walkenhorst 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
September 


Gregory Wasson 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
September 


10 years 


Bridget Franson 
Lincoln 

10 years/ 
September 


Randall Haynes 
Lincoln 
10 years/October 


Katherine Krumme 
Lincoln 

10 years/ 
September 


Chery] Sue 
Rodriguez 
Lincoln 

10 years/ 
September 


Shelly Suellwold 
Lincoln 
10 years/October 


Betty Thiessen 
Lincoln 

10 years/ 
September 


Mervin Troester 
Lincoln 

10 years/ 
September 


Cheryl Urwiller 
Lincoln 


10 years/October | 


5 years 


Edward Patterson 
Lincoln 
5 years/October 


Carolyn Von Busch 
Lincoln 
5 years/September 


Also observing 


anniversaries: 
Robert Brinton Shelly Knipple 
Lincoln Lincoln 
35 years/October 10 years/October 
Thomas Fuller Marcia Larkin 
Lincoln Lincoln 
35 years/September 10 years/September 
William Templin Debra Merriman 
Lincoln Lincoln 
35 years/September 10 years/September 
Margaret Underwood Debra Nelson 
Lincoln Lincoln 
35 years/September 10 years/October 
Lowell Brown Nanette Richards 
Lincoln Lincoln 
30 years/September 10 years/September 
Joseph Schuller Charlyn Schreiner 
York Nebraska City 
30 years/October 10 years/October 
Beverly Dack Erika Walker 
Lincoln Lincoln 
25 years/October 10 years/October 
Dorothy Emmerich Jean Winters 
Lincoln Lincoln 
25 years/October 10 years/October 
Paul Hartshorn Steven Werth 
Lincoln Lincoln 
25 years/September 5 years/October 


Sandra Brannen 
Lincoln 
20 years/October 


Bruce Burgess 
Lincoln 
20 years/September 


Harry Daniels 
Lincoln 

20 years/September 
Roger Fisher 
Lincoln 

20 years/October 
Diane Giebelhaus 
Lincoln 

20 years/October 
Gary Longsine 
Auburn 

20 years/September 
Joseph Orth 
Lincoln 

20 years/October 
Donald Roth 
Lincoln 

20 years/September 


Betty Wade 
Lincoln 
20 years/September 


Kathy Loschen 
Lincoln 

15 years/September 
Bruce Whitefoot 
Lincoln 

15 years/October 


Merle Doehling 
Lincoln 
10 years/October 


Lonnie Esquivel 
Lincoln 
10 years/September 


Denise Gilbert 
Lincoln 
10 years/September 


Barbara Goodwin 
Lincoln 

10 years/September 
Patricia Kime 
Lincoln 

10 years/ October 
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1987— 
A Very Good Year 


1987 was an important year for the 
Lincoln Telephone Company. New prod- 
ucts and services were launched, new mar- 


| SUGGESTION keting approaches were developed, net- 
work improvements continued at a rapid 

PROGRAM pace, and continued efficiencies were 
sought throughout all of the company’s 
operations. Each department made signif- 


icant contributions toward these accom- 
plishments. ... continued page 4. 
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COMMENTS 


I would like to extend my thanks to 
those of you who helped make the 
United Way drive in Lincoln and some 
surrounding communities so 
successful. LT&T’s $222,644 
contribution, which is the largest 
company and employee contribution in 
United Way history, says something 
about your involvement in your 
community. Your continuing support 
of the United Way and other volunteer 
activities in which so many of you 
participate reflects well on this 
company and also reaffirms your 
commitment to serving your 
community. 


As acompany, LI'&T has always 
been a strong supporter of the United 
Way for several valid reasons. It 
makes sound business sense to 
coordinate fund raising for many of 
the community’s service agencies into 
a single major effort. The efficient 
management of the funds raised 
ensures top value for each dollar 
contributed. And as a company, LT&T 
also takes seriously its obligation to 
the communities from which we earn 
our livelihood. The success of this 
year’s United Way fund drive shows 
that LT&T employees also accept that 
obligation. 
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[T&T Gives 
In A Big Way 
To The 
United Way 


| reere Telephone employees 
once again proved their generosity 
as they increased dollar amounts, 
total number of contributors and 
number of Fair Share givers during 
the United Way fund raising cam- 
paign which ended in October. 


LT&T’s total contribution, which 
included both employee and corpo- 
rate gifts, totaled $222,644.72, 
representing a $14,000 or 7 percent 
increase over last year. LT&T’s con- 
tribution was the largest combined 
employee/corporate contribution 
ever made to the local United Way. 


“This increase 1s even more re- 
markable when you realize that the 
number of employees has decreased 
in recent years and we are drawing 
from a smaller employee base.” com- 
mented Frank Hilsabeck, LT'&T 
Executive Vice President. “What 
this means, in effect, is that those 
employees who support the United 
Way with their gifts are reaching 
deeper into their pockets to show 
their commitment to their commu- 
nity and its needs.” 


According to Joan Winders, per- 
sonnel assistant—employee and 
pensioner relations, who has coor- 
dinated the United Way fund drive 
at LT&T for the past 14 years, this 
year’s drive was especially gratify- 
ing in that there was a 17.4% 
increase in Fair Share Giving. 


“We now have 412 employees who 
are Fair Share givers,” she said. “I 
attribute much of this increase to 
the dedication and enthusiasm of 
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raising campaign. 


this year’s United Way Community 
Services Council headed by Kay 
Rising (Engineering) and Lucille 
Rath (Network Operations).” 


Also serving on this year’s Coun- 
cil were: Carol Forbes, Luanne 
Versaw, Dick Henderson, Tom 
Tipton, Bill Leonard, Karen 
Richards, Cheryl Sedersten, Gene 
Harms, Pamela Hofpar, Dave 
Armstrong, Carolyn VonBusch and 
Roxanna Ashman. 


Canvassers for this year’s United 
Way drive were: Vicki Pitts, Laurie 
Baxter, Kathy Vance, Kathy 
Schultz, Jeannette Winslow, Sue 
Hartshorn, Carol Forbes, Sue 
Rodriguez, Pam Basler, Marcelene 
Ahrens, Mary Bray, Mary Erion, 
Tamara Hottovy, Jeff Poland, Tina 
Trueblood, Connie Nelson, Mary 
Baty, Carolyn Sabatka, Erika 
Walker, Joni Bates, Bob Smith, 
Nick Lane, Mike Bell, Larry Allison, 
Bob Biel, Marvin Huls, Bob Mertz, 
Tom Rappl, Deb Clark, Vicky 
Longwell, Cathy Murray, Marilyn 
Vogt, Donna Katt, Marcia Glebe, 
Dianna Lear, Pete Kisenbarth, Walt 
Johnson, Karla Bouc, Joyce Kunert, 
Thelma Mahlman, Doug Hill, Merri 
Hackbarth, Dennis Wohlers, Patsy 
Sherman, Jerry Likens, Larry 
McCarthy, Mike Newlon, Doris 
Rico, Clara Wilhams, Tim Ridolfi, 


UNITED WAY 222,644.72 
nc syed Wey WO NOLIN St avis) ony our on N/K 
incoln Telephone iyniy gai?! apna 
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The out-sized check held by United Way Co-Colo 
symbolizes the magnitude of the LT&T employe 


| 
| 


etree ESI 
— Lucille Rath (left) and Kay Rising (right) 
€/Corporate contribution to this year’s fund 


Phyllis Filbert, Karen Stump, Deb 
J ones, Judy Hight, Doug Daharsh, 
Muriel Ziebarth, Rick Inbody, 
Dennis Martin, and Blane Rogacki. 


The annual United Way fund 
drive is largely conducted by volun- 
teers throughout the community 
and through the cooperation of local 
business and industry. For example, 
LT&T underwrites all costs for pub- 
licizing and promoting the United 
Way drive among its Lincoln em- 
ployees, including employee group 
meetings and canvassing of em- 
ployees on company time. Other 
with recognizing employee volun- 
teer efforts and contributions, are 
also paid for by the company. For 
example, lapel pins for all contribu- 
tors; coffee mugs for Fair Share Giv- 
ers; the cost for LT&T campaign 
workers to attend the United Way 
report luncheons, and a dessert 
meeting during which LT&T cam- 
paign workers receive special 
recognition for their efforts, were all 
at the expense of LT&T. 


“It is this combined business sup- 
port and volunteer commitment 
that enables the United Way to uti- 
lize 98 percent of the dollars raised 
by its annual campaign in support 
of its member agencies,” Winders 


explains. 
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The Year in Review 


1987 
A Very Good Year 


Los? was an important year for 
the Lincoln Telephone Company. 
New products and services were 
launched, new marketing ap- 
proaches were developed, network 
improvements continued at a rapid 
pace, and continued efficiencies 
were sought throughout all of the 
company’s operations. Each depart- 
ment made significant contribu- 
tions toward these accomplish- 
ments. Following is a summary of 
major projects occurring during 
1987 at LT&T. 


Marketing 


During 1987 LT&T’s Product 
Management section of Marketing 
was developed to initiate, imple- 
ment and manage network prod- 
ucts. Marketing plans for three new 
services, cellular telephone, 
expanded wide area paging and 
enhanced mail, as well as market- 
ing plans for existing network ser- 
vices were developed by this new 
group. 

Cellular Telephone—LT&T 
added an important new service in 
1987 when cellular telephones 
became available for the first time to 
Lincoln customers. During the first 
few months of operation of the cellu- 
lar telephone system, the company 
exceeded its goals in both the 
number of customers subscribing to 
the service and the number of cellu- 
lar telephones sold. LT&T has 
signed cellular roaming agreements 
with over 147 cellular systems, mak- 
ing it possible for LT&T customers 
to use their cellular phones in major 
cities throughout the nation. 


Wide Area Paging—The com- 
pany also expanded its wide area 


paging system during 1987. With 
the addition of new equipment and 
repeater stations in the Hastings 
area, LI&T’s wide area paging now 
extends from Lincoln to Hastings. 
(See page 7 for related story.) 


PrairieLink—During 1987 
PrairieLink grew substantially. 
Rates were restructured and net- 
work configurations rearranged. 
The PrairieLink objective for 1988 1s 
retention of present quality, expan- 
sion of sales of the present network 
and attainment of profitability. 


Information Kiosk—With a 
total of seven information kiosks in 
place at Lincoln shopping centers 
and hotels, the kiosk group, which 
operates separately from the Mar- 
keting Department, launched a 
marketing campaign to sell adver- 
tising frames to Lincoln merchants. 
In addition to generating revenues 
from advertising sales, the highly 
visible information kiosks provide 
an excellent public relations image 
of LT&T and demonstrate the com- 
pany’s use of state-of-the-art tech- 
nology. The shopping and activities 
information also provides a valu- 
able public service to Lincoln 
visitors. 

On the sales side of marketing, 
the signing of centrex and long dis- 
tance network agreements with the 
University of Nebraska/Lincoln 
and the State of Nebraska headed 
the list of accomplishments. Sales 
activities were also directed toward 
basic network services as well as 
equipment. New PBX sales during 
the past year included Doane and 
Hastings Colleges, Journal-Star 
Printing, the Villager Motel, and 
Woodmen Accident and Life. The 


terminal equipment sales goals 
were met for 1987. 
Engineering 

The Engineering and Network 
Operations departments were both 
heavily involved in implementing 
scheduled network improvements 
during 1987, including the conver- 
sion of new digital switching sys- 
tems, erection of new CDOs, ex- 
panded fiber optic installation and 
implementing Equal Access in 
many exchanges. 


Network Improvements—The 
company spent an estimated $35 
million in network improvements 
during 1987, including 13 new digi- 
tal switches placed in service and 
the construction of six new central 
office buildings. Communities re- 
ceiving digital switching systems 
during 1987 were Seward, Cortland, 
Hallam, David City, Davenport, 
Lincoln Air Park West, Nehawka, 
Otoe, Superior, Dunbar, and Clay 
Center, as well as the central office 
at 7th & Fletcher in Lincoln which 
was erected late in 1986. The new 
CDOs erected this year prior to con- 
version to digital switching includ- 
ed Nehawka, Otoe, Pickrell, Dun- 
bar, Clay Center. A new building 
was also erected at 84th & Old 
Cheney Road in Lincoln and will 
house a concentrator and other 
equipment that will help relieve 
some of the growing pressure on the 
switch at the 27th & Old Cheney 
office. Some customers in southeast 
Lincoln formerly switching out of 
the 27th & Old Cheney office, will 
now go through the switching sys- 
tem at the 48th & South office. Fol- 
lowing the cutover of equipment at 
84th & Old Cheney, these customers 
had a change in their three-digit 
prefix. 


Also cutting into service during 
the fourth quarter was a new Cen- 
trex system that will provide 
expanded service to the University 
of Nebraska, the Statehouse and 
several other Lincoln businesses. 


Fiber Optic—LT&T continued to 
expand its fiber optic network, 
adding approximately 50 miles to its 
existing network during 1987, fora 
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total of 291 miles of fiber optic cable 
installed throughout the territory. 


Fiber optic links were completed 
during the past year between Bea- 
trice and Pickrell, Henderson and 
York, 400 S. 84th street to 70th & O 
and 48th & South to 84th & O in 
Lincoln, the Brownville central dial 
office to the junction, and Waverly, 
Greenwood and Ashland. 


Equal Access—Conversion to 
Equal Access, which began in 1986 
with exchanges in Lincoln, Hast- 
ings and surrounding communities, 
continued throughout the territory 
during 1987. By year’s end, an addi- 
tional 48 exchanges involving 
45,434 access lines were converted, 
bringing to 63 the total number of 
exchanges where customers could 
dial 1+ to make long distance calls 
with the long distance company of 
their choice. Approximately 80 per- 
cent of all LT&T customers have 
now been converted to Equal 
Access. 


Operations 


Projects for the Operations divi- 
sion during 1987 included the contin- 
uation of conversion to Equal 
Access and several major changes 
in Operator Services. 


Equal Access—Customer Ser- 
vices coordinated balloting of cus- 
tomers in those communities being 
converted to Equal Access, and with 
the assistance of Public Relations, 
conducted public information pro- 
grams in affected communities prior 
to balloting and conversion. 


Operator Services—Three 
major changes in the Number Ser- 
vices section of Operator Services 
were instituted to provide improved 
service to the customer and at the 
same time decrease the cost of pro- 
viding such services. 


The replacement of an electro-me- 
chanical call distributor with an 
electronic automatic call distributor 
provides better call distribution for 


incoming calls as well as providing 


customers with a computerized 
audio-response. With audio-re- 
sponse, once the operator answers 
the call, a computerized voice comes 
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on line to give the customer the 
requested information. The result of 
the new equipment and procedures 
in number services is the provision 
of more complete information for 
the customers in addition to greater 
operator efficiency. 


During the third quarter, prepara- 
tions began for consolidation of 
TOPS and number services with 
number service operators expected 
to move to the fifth floor early in 
1988. 


After 83 years of providing cus- 
tomers with free directory assist- 
ance, on December 1 a charge for 
that service went into effect for most 
of LT&T’s customers. The charge of 
40 cents per call after the first two 
calls per month is a part of the 
industry trend to charge the cost of 
supplying a service to the customer 
incurring the cost. (See page 14 fora 
detailed story on directory assist- 
ance charging.) 


Telephone Directory—A 
number of new features were added 
to the 1988 telephone directories 
prepared by Customer Services for 
distribution in Lincoln and 34 sur- 
rounding communities during the 
4th quarter. Two major features 
added to the directory are the zip 
codes shown after each listing in the 
Lincoln white pages, and color 
maps of the city of Lincoln. The zip 
codes for the surrounding communi- 
ties are shown at the beginning of 
each directory section. Other new 
features include the Devaney Sports 
Center seating chart, snow emer- 
gency information and routes, list- 
ing of Nebraska counties by 
number, zip code guide for the State 
of Nebraska and a table of contents 
for white, blue and yellow pages. 


Accounting 


During the past year, the Account- 
ing Department devoted much of its 
resources to accomplishing a 
change in accounting procedures as 
required by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission (FCC). Accord- 
ing to Bob Tyler, Accounting Direc- 
tor, the new Uniform System of 
Accounts (USOA), which will be- 
come effective Jan. 1, 1988, is the 


first major overhaul of telecommuni- 
cations accounting procedures since 
1934. The accounting information is 
used by the FCC to monitor the tele- 
communications industry and is 
being revised to enable the FCC to 
keep up with the technological and 
economic changes in the industry. 
The new USOA realigns the bal- 
ance sheet and income statements 
to more closely tie expenses to the 
functions that incur them. 


In conjunction with changing the 
accounting codes, the FCC also 
required a new manual describing 
procedures for allocating costs to 
non-regulated activities. The new 
accounting procedures and new 
USOA codes will affect nearly every 
department in the company, accord- 
ing to Tyler. Employees who use the 
account codes for payroll time 
sheets, purchasing or material 
requisitions and budget forms will 
be faced with a new set of codes 
when the new allocations manual of 
accounting codes goes into effect 
January 1. The new system of codes 
will shift accounting from a depart- 
mental to a functional basis and will 
also provide a clearer division of 
accounts between LT&T’s regulated 
and non-regulated activities. 


Accounting employees also spent 
much of the past year refining and 
modifying the new billing proce- 
dures which went into effect last 
year. 


Data Processing 


The Uniform System of Accounts 
(USOA) and the WATS/LTLD bill- 
ing enhancements were among the 
more significant projects under- 
taken by the Data Processing 
Department during 1987. In addi- 
tion to many other data processing 
Support projects during the past 
year, the Department began work 
on a Strategic Information Plan- 
ning project. This project, expected 
to be completed in mid-1988, will 
allow the development of common 
strategic information and sharing 
of information throughout the com- 
pany, make data available for data 
processing, and provide user based 
applications for that information, 


reduce the redundancy of data, and 
improve information required for 
business decisions. 


Personnel 


Educational Opportunities— 
The Personnel Department pro- 
vided employees with greater edu- 
cational opportunities when it in- 
troduced CorpNet, an interactive 
network which allows participation 
in a classroom without leaving 
LT&T’s premises. Employees enroll 
in selected courses at the University 
of Nebraska-Lincoln and attend the 
classes in a conference room at 15th 
and M where the instructor is 
viewed on TV. Conference tele- 
phones allow interaction between 
students at a number of off-site loca- 
tions and the classroom instructor. 
In addition, publicity about a 
greater number of seminars and 
short training sessions offered by 
CorpNet led to increased use of this 
means of enhancing employee 
skills. During the first three quar- 
ters of the year, a total of 194 em- 
ployees participated in a variety of 
educational opportunities made pos- 
sible by CorpNet and an expanded 
educational refund policy. 


Broadened criteria for the com- 
pany’s educational refund policy 
also increased participation in the 
company’s educational programs 
during the past year. Under the 
expanded refund policy, reimburs- 
able courses included those that are 
a part of a degree program the 
employee may be pursuing as well 
as career planning courses. In the 
first three quarters of 1987, 131 stu- 
dents received reimbursements 
through the expanded program. 


Medical Benefits—An impor- 
tant change in Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield requirements was introduced 
July 1, 1987. Under the new policy, 
employees covered by the com- 
pany’s Blue Cross/Blue Shield plan 
must obtain Pre-admission Certifi- 
cation prior to entering a hospital 
and Concurrent Review if staying 
longer than the approved days. The 
plan is another effort to contain 
health care costs for both the com- 
pany and the employee. 
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Although no additional changes 
in health care benefits took place 
during the past year, the Company 
continues to monitor available 
health care options to ensure that 
employees have as broad a choice as 
possible in selecting the option that 
best fills their health care needs. 


The Personnel Department also 
introduced a smoking cessation pol- 
icy which provides employees the 
opportunity to enroll in a smoking 
cessation program and receive 
reimbursement from the company 
for the cost of the program (up to a 
maximum of $100) on completion of 
one full year without smoking. 


Revenue Requirements 


Restructured into a new depart- 
ment during 1986, the Revenue 
Requirements Department spent 
much of the past year reorganizing, 
building its staff and reassigning 
staff duties. Several factors com- 
bined to increase demands on this 
department: requirements by the 
FCC that this year’s interstate rate 
filing reflect the effects of all upcom- 
ing FCC rule changes; additional 
FCC regulations which require fre- 
quent monitoring reports that allow 
the FCC to closely track the per- 
formance of interstate rates; oppor- 
tunities presented by LB 835 to align 
local and toll rates more closely with 
their underlying costs; and the de- 
velopment of long-term contractual 
rates as a replacement for the divi- 
sion-of-revenues arrangement be- 
tween LI&T and AT&T. 


Financial 


Among the significant accomp- 
lishments of the Treasurer’s office in 
1987 was the refinancing of the 
company’s Series H First Bond 
Mortgage. The resulting reduction 
of the interest rate (from 10.125% to 
8.15%) will mean a savings to LT&T 
in excess of $1 million over the life of 
the new bonds, according to Treas- 
urer Mike Tavlin. 


The strength of the company was 
also reflected this year in an upgrad- 
ing of LT&T’s debt rating by both 
Standard & Poor’s Corporation and 
Moody’s. After formal presenta- 


tions in New York by company 
officers, the Standard & Poor’s rat- 
ing raised from A+ to AA and 
Moody’s from Al to Aa3. Standard 
and Poor’s cited LT&T’s progress in 
debt reduction, and improved short 
cash flow as well as an improved 
regulatory environment for the 
change. According to Tavlin, the 
improved rating can mean signifi- 
cant savings to LT&T by enabling 
the company to finance long term 
projects at a lower rate of interest. 


During the fourth quarter, the 
Treasurer’s office also completed the 
issuance of new shares of stock fol- 
lowing a 2-for-1 stock split byLT&T’s 
parent corporation, Lincoln Tele- 
communications Company (LinTel- 
com). LT&T employees participat- 
ing in the company’s Employee 
Stock Dividend Reinvestment Plan 
also received 2 shares of the lower 
priced stock for each share held in 
the plan prior to the stock split. 
According to Tavlin, the primary 
reason for the stock split was to 
make it easier for investors to both 
buy and sell LinTelcom stock. 


Regulatory 


LT&T was successful in uphold- 
ing Nebraska’s new telecommuni- 
cations regulatory laws in a court 
challenge. Although the decision is 
being appealed to the Nebraska Su- 
preme Court, telephone companies 
in Nebraska are able to operate 
under the new law, which provides 
greatly needed pricing flexibility 
while maintaining customer service 
standards and providing mecha- 
nisms for the public to exercise over- 
sight control on basic service rates. 
LT&T has moved cautiously in 
using this new regulatory law and 
has taken modest steps to move 
prices closer to costs. 


What’s Ahead in 1988 


Major new initiatives for 1988 
include the development of a re- 
search and development group to 
focus on Signaling System 7 and 
other new technologies; a more 
focused marketing approach for sell- 


ing unique services, and a re-com—_ 
mitment to customer satisfaction. (®) 
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Wide Area Paging 
Broadens Coverage 
For LIQT Paging Customers 


J ohn Jones (fictitious name), is a 
service representative for a com- 
pany based in Lincoln. He services 
accounts outstate as well as in Lin- 
coln and his job frequently takes 
him out of town. Since he spends a 
lot of time on the road, he is often out 
of touch with his office for several 
hours at a time and this frequently 
leads to some frustrations. For 
example, he recently returned from 
a day-long trip to Hastings, to find 
that a customer from York had 
called his office and needed to see 
him as soon as possible. Had he got- 
ten the message, he could have 
stopped to see the customer on his 
way back to Lincoln. Instead, he 
had to return the next day to York— 
a round trip of nearly 80 miles. 
Thanks to a new service provided by 
LT&T, however, there is now a solu- 
tion to Jones’ problem. 


With the addition of another link 
to LT&T’s wide area paging system, 
it is possible for Jones to receive a 
page anywhere along Interstate 80 
between Lincoln and Hastings. The 
new link in LT&T’s wide area pag- 
ing system is located at Hastings 
and became operational November 
23. Equipment for LT&T’s wide area 
service is now in place at five loca- 
tions, including two in Lincoln, and 
one each at Milford, York, and Hast- 
ings. The range of the wide area 
paging extends east and west along 
Interstate 80 between Lincoln and 
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Hastings and for about 20 miles 
north and south on either side, giv- 
ing coverage for all major communi- 
ties that border the Interstate in the 
eastern third of the state. 

Eventually, according to Jerry 
Chenoweth, network radio super- 
visor, LT&T’s wide area paging will 
extend across the state from Omaha 
to Kearney. 

“With the addition of Hastings, 
we have the best system in the state 
in terms of area covered, conven- 
ience and cost,” comments Hastings 


Greg Nichelson, at work on the Motorola 
Metro-200 paging terminal which is the heart 
of the Wide Area Paging System, did most of 
the installation work on the system. 


Area Manager, Dwight Splitt. “I 
already have a list of customers, 
particularly doctors, who need this 
type of service and have been wait- 
ing for it to go on line.” 

A customer currently subscribing 
to tone or display paging service 
from LT&T can convert to wide area 
paging by simply contacting a Lin- 
coln Telephone Company business 
office. They will pay a monthly 
charge for wide area service in addi- 
tion to the regular monthly access 
line and pager lease charges they 
currently pay. 


Wide area paging now gives cus- 
tomers two options in selecting their 
paging service. Selection of wide- 
area paging will give coverage from 
the east edge of Lincoln as far west 
as Hastings. Local-only service 
would provide those customers liv- 
ing in Lincoln with paging service 
only in Lincoln. A customer in Hast- 
ings subscribing to local-only pag- 
ing service would have paging ser- 
vice only within the Hastings area. 

Wide area paging utilizes a 
modem which translates the call to 
a digital signal. If someone places a 
call in Lincoln to a paging number 
that has been programmed for wide 
area paging, a modem located in 
Lincoln will pick up the call, trans- 
late it to digital and send it over a 
data-only line. As the signal is 
received from the originating 
modem, either Lincoln or Hastings, 
all repeaters in the system come up 
and send the signal simultaneously. 
The pager picks up the signal from 
the nearest repeater site. On limited 
wide area paging coverage, the page 
is picked up only by repeaters in the 
area of coverage. For example, a call 
within the Lincoln area, will be 
picked up only by those repeaters 
between Lincoln and York. A wide 
area page limited to the Hastings 
area activates only those repeaters 
located within the area between 
York and Hastings. 

Because the system operates by 
transmission of a data signal, it will 
not accommodate voice paging. 
Only digital display and tone pag- 
ers can be used for wide area paging. 
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Le the last issue we followed the 
trail of the aerial and buried cae 
: crews who install the network o 
nner Se cable along which telephone mes- 
° sages travel. Close behind the cable 
They Complete the Connection installation crews comes another 
group of construction employees 
whose jobs are necessary to com- 
plete the communications chain— 
the crews which splice together the 
cable connections and maintain the 
cable network. Formerly known as 
“splicers” or “splicer’s helpers,” 
they are a part of the Construction ! 
section of Facilities Engineering : : 
and carry the titles of “cable techn1- | | CO , . 
cian” and “cable attendant’.’ . 4 Gi La 3 ~~ wae 4 
There are 46 members of this toatl of hey scioece gta oe el sch the renee sil pons hee ome phe ago, Scbaelt oe sre 
: . o into use. Dave Birkel and Jim Steinauer ta vantage od weather m con i in 
a ee a a narihieest Lincoln residential area. eee ee By eee gate ‘ 
employees, with one technician and 
one attendant in each crew. An 
additional 10 cable technicians and 
eight cable attendants also serve 
throughout the territory. Jobs for 
these cable crews range from splic- 
ing new cable installations to main- 
tenance work on all aerial, under- 
ground and buried cable. 

Each crew is assigned to a specific 
task, each requiring different 
equipment and different expertise. 
Most of the crews, however, have 
been cross trained so that they can 
help out in other than their assigned 
areas when the need arises. 
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Crew assignments cover a variety 
of tasks including: splicing new 
cable installations in a central 
office; splicing connections for 
aerial, underground or buried cable 
replacements throughout the city; 
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splicing newly installed fiber optic Call Before You Dig! The warning that saves cable cuts sends Terry Jones out to flaga 
cable: r = ‘al cable leaks: construction site at 84th and Lincolnshire. Jones uses specialized equipment to 

vy SEDO “chia Va € ’ locate the buried cable and places LT&T’s distinctive orange flags to guide digging 
repairing bad cable pairs and cut equipment away from the cable. 


cables; purging buried cable, and 
locating and marking buried cable 
as required by LT&T’s “One Call” 
program. 


. 


One distinctive feature of the 
cable technician’s job is the inde- 
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continued, page 11 
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Jim Steinauer (left) and Dave Birkel (right) . 
occupy a platform high above ground to Story and Photos by Pat Pike 07562 
splice aeriai cabie. _— - ee eee eae m oe neste 
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In what cable splicer supervisor Gerald Svoboda terms a “never ending battle’,’ trouble shooters Jim Effle and Rick Inbody track 
down a cut cable that will need to be repaired. While Inbody passes a geiger counter-like instrument along the cable path, Effle 
monitors a Dynatel cable fault locator. The two, along with six other trouble crews, cover the entire town of Lincoln checking out 
trouble reports, locating and repairing broken, damaged or defective cable. On some days, as many as 100 trouble calls may arrive 
following an overnight storm, necessitating calling on the assistance of other splicing crews. 


Tom Vance (left) and Dan Schmidt (right) 
work primarily with aerial cable. On one 
particular 2-mile stretch of cable in sub- 
urban Lincoln the two are searching fora 
leak that has allowed air pressure to drop 
from the normal I0 Ib. to less than one 
half a pound of pressure. Once all the 
leaks are locatéd, the two will retrace 
their route and make repairs on the cabie 
sheath where leakage was found. In areas 
where cable can be reached by bucket 
trucks, leaks are located by covering the 
sheath with a soapy compound. In closed 
alleys and other areas that cannot be 
reached by truck, the two will walk 
beneath the cable with a sonic device 
that picks up and magnifies the sound of 
leaking air. After locating the leakage, 
they will hand carry in a ladder and other 
needed equipment to make repairs. 
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Splicers, cont. 

pendence. Comments cable supervi- 
sor, Gerald Svoboda, “I have seven 
of these crews working for me, and I 
criss-cross the entire town trying to 
keep up with them and make a daily 
check on each job. In the meantime, 
they have to be pretty self-sufficient. 
But they are all good employees. 
They know their jobs, and need little 
supervision from me.” 


For most of them, that independ- 
ence is one of the things they like 
about their jobs. It does present 
some problems at times, however. 
Comments Rick Inbody, a cable 
attendant who serves on one of the 
trouble-shooting crews, “We spend 
all day, every day working with the 
same person. It’s really important 
that you get along and that you 
work well together as a team.” @) 
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Both regular paired cable and fiber optic 
cable link this new office at 84th and Old 
Cheney Road with the host switching 
office at 48th & South. Splicer Bob Elliott 
will spend several days splicing the cable 
up to the mainframe. 
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Over the past two years as the company 
has expanded its fiber optic network, the 
time assigned to splicing the fiber optic 
cable has increased. Special techniques 


and equipment are required to splice the 
hair-thin glass strands of the fiber optic 
cable as demonstrated by Ron Graphen- 
teen, cable technician. 


“Purging” a water soaked stretch of bur- 
ied cable requires a crew of only one, but 
is essential to restoring wet under- 
ground cable to working condition. A 
special, gooey substance is forced under 
pressure through the cable sheath to 
force out the water. After 48 hours, the 
compound hardens to a plasti-clay con- 
sistency and serves as a deterrent to 
further water seepage. Sometimes it’s a 
lonely job for Bob Schmidt, who spends 
an hour or so in set-up time, then for the 
next several hours simply keeps a close 
eye on the pressure gauge and equip- 
ment as the compound is forced through 
the cable sheathing. 
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Three Managers Observe 
Fortieth Anniversaries 
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Highlight of the luncheon honoring Bud Wheatcraft (right) for 40 years of service was the 
presentation of his service pin by LT&T President James E. Geist. 


Welden Duer (standing) 
looks over his service pin 
while his wife, Georgene, | 
and Customer Services | 
Manager DeLoyd Larsen 
look on. 


i (Bud) Wheatcraft, area 
manager at Crete, was guest of 
honor October 21 at a luncheon 
marking his 40 years of service with 
LT &T. 

Wheatcraft’s career in telephony 
began in Construction where he 
started Oct. 20, 1947 as a ground- 
man at Fairbury. He transferred 
several years later to Friend where 
he served as a combinationman. 
Another change in 1954 took him to 
Crete where he was aswitchman. In 
1957 he went to Tecumseh as wire 
chief. In the ensuing years, he also 
served in that same capacity at Ne- 
braska City and Auburn before 
being assigned to Superior as area 
manager in 1977. His career tour of 
the territory came nearly full circle 
in 1985 when he returned to Crete as 
area manager. 


Along with the LT&T Board of 
Directors, guests at the luncheon 
honoring Wheatcraft included sev- 
eral members of his family, includ- 
ing his wife Jean; mother, Helen 
Bernhard of Omaha; daughter, 
Diane Rappl and her husband, Tom, 
who is also employed by LT&T, and 
brother and sister-in-law, Carmen 
and Joan Wheatcraft. Another 
daughter, Debra Misenhelter and 
her husband, Jerry, were unable to 
attend. 


W ataen Duer, area manager at 
David City, observed 40 years of 
service with the company on Novem- 
ber 20. The occasion was marked by 
a luncheon in Lincoln attended by 
LT&T directors and members of 
Duer’s family. 


Duer joined the company in No- 
vember 1947 as a combinationman 
in Seward. In 1950, he left for a 
year’s tour of duty with the U.S. Air 
Force. Returning in 1951, he con- 
tinued in the position of combina- 
tionman for the next 12 years, serv- 
ing in that capacity at Seward, 
Lincoln and Crete. In 1963 he trans- 
ferred to York as wire chief and was 
promoted to exchange manager at 
Sutton in 1968. He assumed his cur- 
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rent position as area manager at 
David City in 1971. 


Among the guests at the luncheon 
honoring Duer were his wife, Geor- 
gene; sons, Curt and Mark, daugh- 
ters, Sarah, and Kathy Hotovy, and 
son-in-law Ronald Hotovy. 


Duer remarked that both his wife 
and daughter, Kathy, had also 
worked briefly for the telephone 
company, making them a “real tele- 
phone family. 


Mane (Butch) Lohmeier, Tecum- 
seh assistant manager, was hon- 
ored for 40 years of service at a 
luncheon held October 28 in Lin- 
coln. 


Lohmeier, like many of his con- 
temporaries, came to the company 
via the Construction department, 
joining LT&T as a groundman at 
Sutton in 1947. 


“As I recall, I made about $28 or 
$29 a week,” he commented. “I was 
assigned to trim trees and used my 
own car, an old ’39 station wagon. I 
was paid $12.50 a day for use of the 
car, so that old car was worth more 
than I was.” 


Lohmeier transferred to Lincoln 
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Merle Lohmeier and his wife, Betty, greet guests at the luncheon marking Lohmeier’s 40 years of 


service. 


in 1965 where he served as a combi- 
nationman. Following a two-year 
military leave, he returned as a 
combinationman in 1954 and in 
1965 moved to a new job as COE 
installer-repairman. In 1968 he 
transferred to Tecumseh as wire 
chief and in 1981 was appointed Te- 
cumseh’s assistant area manager. 


[T&T Invests $5.4 Million in New Centrex Equipment 


Wren the #2-EAX centrex switch located at 15th & M in Lincoln went 
into service in 1978, it was considered the latest word in centrex electronic 
switching technology. Only a scant 9 years later, that switch had become 
insufficient for today’s needs, however, and was replaced December 1 with 
a new $5.4 million DMS 100/200 Meridian centrex switch manufactured 


by Northern Telecom. 


The new digital switch has a capacity for approximately 13,000 lines 
and serves the University of Nebraska-Lincoln, Nebraska state offices, 
the Lincoln/Lancaster County Building and the National Bank of Com- 
merce in Lincoln. The new centrex switch makes available 246 special 
features compared to the 25 features on the old switch, including allowing 
the customer to change their own software and do on-site updating as 


needed. 
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Among the guests present at the 
luncheon were his wife, Betty; son, 
Steve, who also works for LIT&T, 
Tecumseh area manager, Joe Zager, 
plant supervisor Ron Hibbert, 
former co-workers, Bob Hohnstein 
and Don Smith, both retired, and 
members of LT&T’s Board of 
Directors. 
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Gary Weger, COE supervisor in the 2nd floor 
Switchroom, and Delone Rice, network 
technician, check data after the successful 
cut-in of the new Centrex equipment. 
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Directory Assistance 
Charge Goes Into 
Effect at LI&T 


A ter 83 years of providing cus- 
tomers with directory assistance 
without a specific charge, LT&T 
instituted a charge for that service 
for most customers throughout 
LT&T’s service area. The charge of 
40 cents per call after the first two 
calls each month, went into effect 
December 1. 


The directory assistance charge 
was implemented in 101 of LT&T’s 
exchanges, affecting 93 percent of 
LT&T’s customers. Implementation 
of the directory assistance charge 
will not take place in LT&T’s 
remaining 36 exchanges until 
necessary equipment modifications 
are made or new digital switching 
systems are in place. This will be 
done over a three-year period from 
1988 to 1990. 


The company’s directory assist- 
ance charging plan provides for two 
exemptions. Directory assistance 
requests made from Lincoln Tele- 
phone Company provided public 
(coin) telephones will not be 
charged. In addition, customers 
with physical disabilities that pre- 
vent the use of a directory are elig- 
ible for an exemption from the 
charge. 

In the past the cost of providing 
directory assistance service was 
paid by all telephone customers 
through their local rates. Charging 
only those who use the service will 
enable LT&T to keep rates for local 
basic service as low as possible. 


According to DeLoyd Larsen, Cus- 


tomer Services Director, charging 
for directory assistance is a national 
trend in the pricing of telephone 
service and most Nebraskans are 
already paying for directory assist- 
ance calls. The Nebraska Public 
Service Commission approved 
directory assistance charging for 
Nebraska Telephone Companies in 


April 1986. 
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Christmas Promotions Up Telephone Sales 
No, it’s not a toy store! This view of the brightly decorated Phone Center at 15th and M in 
Lincoln was typical of the appearance of Phone Centers throughout the territory as displays of 
novelty telephones reminded customers that telephones make great Christmas gifts. Com- 
pany-wide sales were up this year, according to Andrea Hoffart, sales supervisor, Operations 
Support. 

While novelty phones like the K.C. Bearifone drew customers into the Phone Centers to 
look around, the highest sales continued to be items like the answering units and cordless 
phones. Also popular this year were the Big Red Phones and LT&T’s newly designed gift 
certificate, good for merchandise or to apply to a telephone bill anywhere in the U.S. 


—— 


Home Builders Receive KFOR/LTT Service Award 


An unidentified fireman helps a child escape from a window of the Lincoln Fire Depart- 
ment’s Fire Safety House. The miniature, 2-story house is built on a trailer and is trans- 
ported to Lincoln schools where it is used as a part of LFD’s ‘Learn Not to Burn” fire safety 
program. The house contains upstairs and downstairs bedrooms, balcony, stairs and a 
hallway. Non-toxic smoke, smoke detectors and strobe lights simulate fire emergency 
conditions allowing children to practice escape drills from a burning home. More than 100 
members of the Home Builders Association of Lincoln donated time and materials to 
construct the house for the Fire Department, earning them the October KFOR/LT&T Com- 
munity Service Award. Only the third such Fire Safety House in the nation, the project was 
partly financed by a fund drive sponsored by KFOR radio station. 
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Sweet Tooth 


Results in 
$1 Million Win 
For Joe Hudson 


by Ken Clinefelter 


L you'd ask a bunch of people what 
they’d doifthey unexpectedly won a 
million dollars, the first reaction of 
most of them would probably be 
that they’d quit their jobs and 
become retired. But that’s not what 
LT&T’s Joe Hudson, outside plant 
technician at Weeping Water, did 
when he won a million dollars. He’s 
hanging on to his job. 


Hudson’s reason for sticking with 
his LT&T job centers around the 
company’s pension plan benefit. He 
explains it this way: 


“T’ve got 20 years in. In 10 more 
years I can get 30 years and out. A 
guy would be foolish to pass that 
up.” This verbal shorthand refers to 
the fact that Hudson is 38 and his 
service date is January 10, 1968. If 
he had quit his job when he won his 
million, he’d still have rights to an 
LT&T pension, but he couldn’t begin 
collecting it until he reached the age 
of 65. [fhe continues to work until he 
has 30 years of service, he can then 
officially retire and begin to collect 
his pension immediately. 

He quickly agrees that the com- 
pany has other attractive benefit 
programs for employees, but says 
that he didn’t think of them in 
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Joe Hudson (center) and his wife Kathryn (right) have a new reason to love M&M’s after a 
package of the candies Joe bought from Carol Ehlers (left) of Ehler’s Liquor Store in Weeping 
Water made him the lucky winner of $1 million. 


reaching his decision to continue his 
telephone career. In talking to him, 
one gets the impression that he was 
also influenced to keep working be- 
cause he likes his job. 


The story of how Hudson became 
a million dollar winner ($50,000 in 
each of 20 annual payments) in an 
M&M candy company contest has 
been told in detail in the public news 
media. It has made Joe, his wife 
Kathryn, and their four children 
instant celebrities, at least locally. 


Like Joe, Kathryn intends to keep 
her full time job. She works at K- 
Martin Millard. The couple will also 
continue to live in Weeping Water. 


Has the Hudsons’ life changed 
much since Joe won the million dol- 
lars? “Not much,” Hudson said, 
“except I can go out and get a new 
pickup.” Which is exactly what he 
did. ‘‘We’re also taking care of 
things around the house,” he added. 
The Hudsons will put up a garage, 
build a deck on the back of the house 
and add a cement drive. 

What about professional help 
with the unexpected income? 

“We got a CPA—that’s the second 
thing I did. I picked up the check 


first and got the CPA second. He’s 
really helped,”commented Hudson. 
“Tm putting aside so much for 
retirement,” he added. 


Outdoor activities are Joe’s hobby 
and he hopes that when he retires in 
10 years he can spend more time at 
them. 


“We have a place at Lake McCon- 
aughy where we fish and hunt. We 
got a new boat this spring,” he said. 


In November he took a week and a 
half to go to the western part of the 
state to hunt turkey, deer and geese, 
then returned home to hunt deer in 
the Weeping Water area. He has two 
permits, one for western Nebraska 
and one for his local area. 


The Hudsons’ oldest son, Gary, 
19, lives at home but works for the 
Postal Service in Omaha. Daughter 
Tina, 17, will graduate from high 
school this spring and daughter 
Kim, 16, will graduate a year later. 
Son Rocky, 9, is in 4th grade. 


Joe has always been fond of M&M 
candies and his usual mid-day 
snack is a sack of M&Ms and a soft 
drink. He intends to keep right on 
eating the distinctive little sweets. 
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1987 Retirees 
Honored 


| ae retiring from LI'&T 
during 1987, along with their 
spouses, were guests of honor at a 
dinner held Dec. 5 at the Top-of-the- 
First in Lincoln. 


One of the smallest groups to 
retire in the past several years, this 
year’s 12 retirees had an average of 
28 years of service with the com- 
pany. Senior in years of service were 
Eugene Kalkwarf and Donald 
Swanson, who each had 41 years of 
service before retiring in 1987. 


Senior Vice President Laurence 
Connealy served as master-of- 
ceremonies while President James 
E. Geist presented each retiree with 
an engraved silver tray. Noted 
humorist, Keith Barrett, enter- 
tained with his remarks on the joys 
of aging. 


Guests of honor were Thomas 
Boyd and his wife, JoAnn, Geral- 
dine Jaynes, Delores Slote, Eugene 
Kalkwarf and his wife, Dorothy and 
Eleanor Hatfield and her husband, 
Jim, a 1982 LT&T retiree. 


Eugene Kalkwarf (right), who ended a 4I-year career in telephony when he retired in July, was 
present at the retirement party to receive an engraved commemorative tray from LT&T President 


James E. Geist (left). 


Delores Slote (right), 
who served 15 years as 
a TOPS operator be- 
fore retiring in January 
1987, shares a table 
with Accounting Direc- 
tor Robert Tyler. 


Tom Boyd, retired building design engineer with 31 years of service, 


and his wife Joan were among the guests. 
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Top Photo—Geraldine 
Jaynes (left), who 
retired in January 1987 
after 20 years in Number 
Services, visits with Per- 
sonnel Director Neal 
Westphal (center) and 
Number Services super- 
visor Betty Steele. 


Center Photo—Rena 
Hoffman retired in Janu- 
ary 1987 after 23 years of 
service. 


Bottom Photo—Eleanor 
Hatfield (right), in a tele- 
Phone career that 
spanned 45 years, had 
15 years of net credited 
service when she retired 
in March. Her first job 
with LT&T was in 1942 
when she joined the 
company as an operator. 
Visiting with Hatfield is 
Senior Vice President 
Laurence Connealy. 


Retirements 
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Jean 
Patterson 


Jean Patterson, TOPS 
operator, retired Oct. 29 with 
over 21 years of net credited 
service. 

Patterson joined LT&T as 
a long distance operator in 
1962. After several breaks in 
service, she returned to full- 
time employment in 1969. 
She became a service assist- 
ant in 1978 and transferred 
into the TOPS unit in 1981. 

She recalls that when she 
first joined the company, she 
had not been long in Ne- 
braska and was unfamiliar 
with the names of many 
towns in the state. Prior to 
joining LT&T, she had lived 
for atimein Alaska, so when 
a customer requested that 
she put a call through to 
Seward, she tried to route the 
call to Seward, Alaska 
rather that the Seward in 
Nebraska. 

“You can imagine my em- 
barrassment,” she says. 

In addition to working full- 
time as an operator, Patter- 
son took an active rolein her 
family’s activities serving as 
Cub Scout, Bluebird leader 
and room mother. She also 
did volunteer work at Lin- 
coln General Hospital and 
was active in two organiza- 
tions for foreign wives of 
Americans, the British 
Wives of America and the 
Trans Brides and Parents 
Association, where she held 
several offices. 

Following retirement, she 
and her husband plan to 
move to Alabama where 
they will fish, golf and travel 
in their RV to visit their 
children in various parts of 
the country. 
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In Memoriam 


Service Anniversaries 


Berna 
Anderson 


Hattie Martin 


Berna D. (Andy) Ander- 
son, Jr., 63, died Friday, 
October 30, 1987. 

Mr. Anderson was a night 
shift supervisor in Building 
Operations and had been 
employed at LI&T since 
1969. He joined the company 
as an assistant custodian 
and in 1977 assumed his 
supervisory position. 

He was a member of the 
Quinn Chapel AME and the 
Lebanon Lodge #3 F&AM. 

Survivors include: wife, 
Hazel; son, Bruce, Lincoln; 
daughter, Mrs. Mickey 
(Sharon) Stubblefield, Lin- 
coln; brothers, Joe, Houston, 
Tex., Charles, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Stanley, Glen- 
ville, Ga., sisters, Lillie Mae 
Lynum, E] Paso, Tex., Maple 
Ruth Anderson, Blacksburg, 
VA., Marian Anderson, 
Janet Smith, both of Okla- 
homa City, Jeanette Stew- 
art, Nashville, Tenn., two 
grandchildren. 


Hattie Martin, retired Ne- 
braska City operator, died 
Nov. 20, 1987 at Nebraska 
City. 

Mrs. Martin’s entire work- 
ing career was spent in oper- 
ator services. She took her 
first job as an operator 
while she was still in high 
school at Randolph, Iowa. 
After moving to Nebraska 
in 1957, she joined the Ne- 
braska City operating staff 
and achieved 26 years of net 
credited service with LT&T 
before retiring in May 1985. 

Services were held Nov. 
23 at Nebraska City with 
interment at Tabor, Iowa. 
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AO years. 


Welden Duer 
David City 
40 years/November 


Richard Fischer 
Plattsmouth 
40 years/ November 


35 years 


William Birdsley 
Plattsmouth 
35 years/ December 


30 years - 


; 
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Shirley Masur 
Lincoln 
30 years/December 


Donald Miller 
Lincoln 
30 years/ November N 


Laverne Pohlenz ‘i ~ 
Beatrice #y | 
30 years/ November Py * ‘} 


Jerold Sievers fF 
Lincoln 
30 years/ November 


25 years 


Paul Hartshorn 
Lincoln 

25 years/ 
September 


Carol Meedel 
Lincoln 
25 years/December \ 


Orvil Walton 
Lincoln 
25 years/ November 


20 years 


Lynn McCord 
Lincoln 
20 years/ December 


Mary Oglesby 
Lincoln 
20 years/December 


Genevieve Wyatt 
Hastings 
20 years/ November 


15 years 


Rick Sedersten 
Nebraska City 


15 years/December. | _ 


Debra Tonniges 
York 
15 years/ December 


10 years 


Kathryn Schultz 
Lincoln 
10 years/ December 


Mary Versaw 
Lincoln 


10 years/November 


Also observing 
anniversaries: 


James Selko 
Lincoln 
40 years/December 


William Fifer 
Lincoln 
20 years/November 


Deborah Hanks 
Lincoln 
20 years/November 


William Malcolm 
Lincoln 
20 years/November 


Doris Rico 
Lincoln 
20 years/December 


Douglas Staehr 
Stromsburg 
20 years/November 


Terry Arthur 
Lincoln 
15 years/November 


David Baxter 
Lincoln 
15 years/December 


Carol Hoyle 
Lincoln 
15 years/December 


Richard Jacobson 
Nebraska City 
15 years/November 


Gregory Nichelson 
Lincoln 

15 years/November 
Suzanne Robbins 
Lincoln 

15 years/ December 


William Rockemann 
Lincoln 
15 years/November 


Larry Starner 
Nebraska City 
15 years/December 


Douglas Brannin 
Lincoln 
10 years/November 


Betty Brown 
Lincoln 

10 years/December 
Don Hagemoser 
Lincoln 

10 years/December 
Tom Huddleston 
Lincoln 

10 years/November 
Robin Kehres 
Lincoln 

10 years/November 
Connie Nelson 
Lincoln 

10 years/November 
Kristie Plucknett 
Lincoln 


Annette Sutton 
Lincoln 

10 years/ November 
Edna Ward 

Lincoln 

10 years/December 


Somewhere in the pages of 
this publication are three 
employee numbers. If yours 
is one of them, call Public 
Relations for a free gift. 
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10 years/November 
Blane Rogacki 
Lincoln 

10 years/December 
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ENJOY 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


FROM 


a 
LT&T CELLULAR. 2SG° 
a 
LI&T Cellular frees you to leave the office and still con- 
duct business. Frees you to turn travel time into produc- 
tive time. Frees you to place and receive calls from just 
about anywhere. 


Make every day your 
Independence Day. Call 
LI&T Cellular and ask 
about Freedom of Speech. 
au 476-7266 
a Lincoln Telephone 
0%) 
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